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The Telephone Doors 
of the Nation 


HEN you lift the Bell Tele- 


phone receiver from the hook, 
the doors of the nation open for you. 


Wherever you may be, a multitude 
is within reach of your voree. As 
easily as you talk across the room, 
you can send your thoughts and 
words, through the open doors of Bell 
Service, intonear-by and far-off states 
and communities. 


At any hour of the day or night, 
you can talk instantly, directly 
with whom you choose, one mile, 
or a hundred, or two thousand 


miles away. 


This is possible because 7,500,000 
telephones, in every part of our 
country, are connected and work to- 
gether in the Bell System to promote 
the interests of the people within 
the community and beyond its limits. 


It is the duty of the Bell System to 
make its service universal, giving to 
everyone the same privilege of talking 
anywhere at any time. 


Because as the facilities for direct 
communication are extended, the 


people of our country are drawn 


closer together, and national welfare | 


and contentment are promoted. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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| cal OF GENERAL INTEREST] 


Plant Fish in Nebraska.—Nebraska has 
been stocking its lakes and streams with 








| fish from hatcheries at South Bend and 
Valentine. Two cars of fish, including 
| gass, crappie and yellow cat, were distrib- 
uted recently in different parts of the 


state by Fish Commissioner O'Brien and 


Game Warden Hutenbeck. 


Missouri Counties Buying Corn.—Much 
into north central 


corn is being shipped 

Missouri counties, it having been esti- 
mated that the total amount to be paid 
for corn alone will reach $200,000. Feed- 
ers are paying an average of 80 cents per 
bushel, but nevertheless intend to keep up 
their usual feeding operations, 

236 Silos in Two Counties.—Reports of 
County Agents P. H. Ross and F. P. Lane, 
of Leavenworth and Harvey counties, 
Kansas, give the total number of silos 
from these counties as 236. Leavenworth 


has 145 of them, while Harvey is credited 
with 91. Of the latter, 67 were stave, 10 
steel, 10 concrete, 3 “common sense,” and 
1 pit. 

Missouri Applies to England.—Two car- 
loads of apples were shipped by Mr. W. W. 
Grigsby, of Nodaway county, Missouri, to 
London, England, recently. Mr. Grigsby 
has 110 acres of orchards, and has made 
shipments to England before. Two varie- 
ties, the York Imperials and Arkansas 
Blacks, were sent. The shipment contained 
358 barrels. 

Prolific Sow.—Mr. W. L. Swanson, cash- 
fer of the Rodney Savings Bank, Rodney, 
Iowa, reports that Mr. Edgar, a breeder 
of Duroc Jersey hogs in that neighbor- 
hood, has a sow which has just recently 
farrowed a litter of twenty-two strong and 
healthy pigs. The litter last spring con- 
sisted of eighteen pigs, making a total of 
forty pigs from the one sow in less than 
a year. 





Profitable Corn Land.—On thirty-five 
acres of sod, plowed last spring, Aaron 
Brownawell, of Grundy county, Missouri, 
raised 1,750 bushels of corn, worth, at 67% 
cents per bushel, $1,181.25, or $33.75 per 
acre. Mr. La Rue, the landlord, received 
a rental of half, or $16.87% an acre. This 
was 5 per cent interest on a valuation of 
337.50 per acre. 





Don’t Like New Law-—Farmers who 





have intended organizing coiperative ele- 
vator companies in Nebraska are com- 
plaining of a new law which requires that 
stock of such organizations within that 
state must not be issued for less than $100 
a share, par value. The usual method 
has been to issue stock at from $10 to $25 
a share. Companies organized since Juiy 
17, 1913, must obtain a permit to sell any 
capital stock. Efforts by interested parties 
will be made to have the law revised at 
the next session of the legislature. 


Farm hati; Listing Seed.—Kansas 
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demonstration agents are compilng a list 
of farmers who have various 
kinds of seed to sell, as well as a list of 
farmers in need of seed. W. A. Boys, of 
Hayes, says he has a list of more than 
5,000 bushels of alfalfa seed, 100 bushels 
of white cane seed, 270 bushels of milo, 
500 bushels of black cane, 300 bushels of 
kafir, and 859 bushels of seed corn. The 
system is proving of much benefit to the 
farmers in need of seed for spring plant- 
ing. 

Condemn Tubercular Cows.—More than 
one hundred cows were cohdemned and 
ordered killed in Butler county, Kansas, 
by George P. Elder, a veterinarian. who 
has been making tests for the state. He 
has finished the work there. The state 
is attempting to wipe out the disease, and 
has ordered that no cattle for dairy or 
breeding purposes, whether registered or 
not, can be imported unless each has a 
Certificate showing it to be free from 
tuberculosis. 


Money Both Ways.—Ten years ago, Mr. 
Charies Logue came up from Washington 
county, Iowa, and paid $65 per acre for a 
quarter section of Emmet county, lowa, 
land, near the little town of Huntington. 
There were two sets of improvements on 
the place. He occupied one of these. and 
from time to time has taken some of the 
buildings from the other and added to 
where he lives. The other day he sold the 
eighty from which he had taken part of 
the improvements for the sum of $10,000. 
That's the way iand values have risen 
here in the past ten years. Mr. Logue is 
a@ sugar beet raiser, and he makes the 
business pay. This year he had twenty 
acres that cleared him $1,000, not caiculat- 
ing his own labor. He got an average of 
more than fifteen tons per acre. Thus 
far, however, there has been no contract- 
ing for beets in this locaiity, the change 
in tariff schedules being given as the rea- 
son for the absence of the beet acreage 
solicitor.—Times-Republican. 
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Mayer Yerma Cushion Shoes 
are worn by people for com. 
fort and relief from troubles 
due to sensitive feet. A soft 
quilted sole is built in so as to 
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conform to the lines of the 
foot and absorb the jar of 
walking. Resists dampness — 
cool in summer, and warm in 
winter. 








FONORBILT 
SHOES 


Mayer Yerma Cushion Shoes are 


made in a large variety of styles for 
men and women—and are neat and 
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Alfalfa for Hogs 


Alfalfa and corn make a good hog 
ration. One of the most satisfactory 
methods of feeding alfalfa is by means 
of a self feeder, similar to the one 
shown in the picture. This is kept 
full, and the hogs allowed to eat from 
it at will, They seem to know just 
about how much of it they need to 
balance the corn. In a number of 
experiments when they were allowed 
to be the judges as to the amount of 
alfalfa needed, they made greater and 
cheaper gains than when feeders fig- 
ured it out for them by allowing them 
a certain proportion of alfalfa meal, 
or chopped alfalfa with varying 
amounts of corn. 

The Nebraska station has thorough- 
ly tested this matter. The object was 
to find out the most profitable form in 
which to feed alfalfa, and how much 
of it to feed in proportion to the corn. 
Alfalfa was fed as hay in a self-feed- 
ing rack; chopped with corn, and as 
meal with corn. In all of the tests, the 
rack method compared well with the 
others, in most cases the net cost per 
100 pounds of gain averaging about 
50 cents less. 

An average of five years’ test at 
that station gave a daily gain of 1.5 
pounds when hogs were fed corn with 
alfalfa in the self feeder. When they 
were given nine parts of corn and one 
part of chopped alfalfa hay, the daily 
gain was 1.46, costing $3.87 per 100 
pounds of pork gain, as compared with 
only $3.78 when the alfalfa was fed in 
the rack. The actual difference in 
the amount of alfalfa consumed was 
not much; neither was there much 
difference in the amount of corn re- 
quired to produce 100 pounds of gain, 
it being 436 with alfalfa in the rack, 
and 433 when it was fed chopped. The 
greater cost of the chopped alfalfa 
made the ration slightly more expen- 
sive, 

Tests were made of feeding differ- 
ent proportions of chopped alfalfa and 
alfalfa meal with the corn. Hogs, in 
an average of two tests, when fed nine 
parts of corn and one part of chopped 
alfalfa, made daily gains of 1.31 
pounds, at a cost of $3.94 per 100 
pounds of gain. When they were fed 
three parts of corn and one part of 
alfalfa, they made daily gains of only 
1.11 pounds, costing $4.85 -per 100 
pounds of gain. Expense of fattening 
increased when alfalfa meal was sub- 
stituted for chopped alfalfa, and when 
the proportion of either the chopped 
alfalfa or the alfalfa meal was much 
greater than nine to one. In all the 
tests at this station, gains on corn and 
alfalfa were cheaper and faster, leav- 
ing greater profit per hog, when the 
ration consisted of corn with alfalfa 
in the rack, indicating it would not 
pay to grind or chop the alfalfa. 

Nearly nine bushels of corn were re- 
quired to produce 100 pounds of gain 
when hogs were fed corn alone, but 
when they were given fifty pounds of 
alfalfa hay along with the corn, eight 
bushels of corn made 100 pounds of 
gain. Here fifty pounds of alfalfa were 
the equivalent of a bushel of corn, 
which would give the alfalfa a com- 
parative feeding value of $20 a ton 
when corn was fifty cents a bushel. 

One winter, rations of all corn, corn 
and alfalfa meal, and corn, alfalfa meal 
and tankage were fed. In the second 
lot, ninety parts of corn and ten parts 
of alfalfa meal made up the ration, 
while with the latter the same propor- 
tion of alfalfa meal, eighty-five parts 
of corn, and five parts of tankage made 
the ration. While those receiving the 
tankage made the fastest gains, gain- 
ing 127 pounds in three months, as 
compared with 122 on the corn and 
alfalfa ration, and 108 on the corn 
alone ration, the cost was more and 
the profit less. Here again, corn and 
alfalfa proved the most economical, 
costing $3.80 per 100 pounds of gain, 
as compared with $4.12 with the tank- 
age ration, and $4.42 on the corn alone 





ration. The profit per pig was $2.56 
on the corn and alfalfa meal ration; 
$2.26 when tankage was included; and 
$2.03 on corn alone. It would have 
been interesting to have compared 
corn and tankage with corn and alfalfa 
instead of having alfalfa included in 
both rations. 

Alfalfa hay in racks with corn has 
been found an economical and efficient 
ration for brood sows as well as for 
fattening stock. At the Iowa station, 
several different rations were fed to 
brood sows. Here corn with meat 
meal, one to thirty, proved slightly 
superior to any of the other rations. 
But the average weight of the pigs at 
farrowing time was greater when the 
sows were fed corn with alfalfa in a 
self feeder. Most of them were strong, 
healthy, robust pigs, while there wasa 
percentage of weak ones with all other 
rations.. The alfalfa ration furnished 
an abundance of lime, one of the chief 
bone builders, as well as protein or 
muscle builder. The same might be 





age daily ration of 9.6 pounds of 
shelled corn, 2.2 pounds of oats, and 
5.7 pounds of alfalfa hay. The corn 
and alfalfa calves gained an average 
daily of two pounds, whereas the corn, 
oats and alfalfa calves gained an av- 
erage daily of 1.957 pBunds. Assum- 
ing that alfalfa hay is worth $16 per 
ton, oats 35 cents per bushel, and corn 
65 cents per bushel, the cost of a 
pound of gain on the corn and alfalfa 
calves would have been 9.27 cents, as 
compared with 9 cents for the corn, 
oats and alfalfa calves. The corn 
calves, however, had more feed in the 
droppings for the pigs following. For 
each 100 pounds of live weight put on 
the corn alone calves there was feed 
enough in the droppings to produce 
ten pounds of pork, whereas, in the 
case of the oats and corn calves there 
was feed enough to produce only six 
pounds of pork. If pork is considered 
to be worth 7 cents a pound, the net 
cost of 100 pounds of baby beef flesh 
would be the same in either case. Evi- 











ALFALFA SELF-FEEDER. 


(Photo by Photo Section of lowa State College.) 


said about the meat meal and the clo- 
ver hay rations, but in producing vigor- 
ous pigs, alfalfa hay proved superior 
to either of them. 


Oats for Baby Beeves 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“I have purchased a number of good 
grade calves, both steers and heifers. 
They average about 350 pounds in 
weight. I have clover and timothy hay, 
oats at 35 cents per bushel, and corn 
at 65 cents per bushel. I can get oil 
meal at $30.50 per ton. What would 
you advise as the best ration for these 
calves? Would you advise grinding 
the corn and oats? To grind the feed, 
I would either have to haul the feed 
to town, or else purchase a grinder. 
How much should I feed these calves?” 

We are somewhat in doubt as to the 
proportion between the oats and corn 
to feed these calves. Many baby beef 
feeders like to use about half corn 
and half oats during the first part of 
the feeding period. We have always 
felt, however, that oats are over-esti- 
mated by most feeders, and that, at 
the prices which generally must be 
paid for them, it is best to give very 
little, if any, oats. But at the prices 
our correspondent quotes, oats and 
corn have practically the same value, 
pound for pound. 

A year ago the Illinois experiment 
station fed one lot of fifteen baby 
beeves for seven months on an aver- 
age daily ration of 12.2 pounds of 
shelled corn and 6.3 pounds of alfalfa 
hay. Another lot of baby beeves was 
fed during the same time on an aver- 








dently, for baby beef purposes, corn 
and oats have almost exactly the same 
value pound for pound. 

Our correspondent has clover and 
timothy hay, -and we would therefore 
advise him to give a little oil meal. If 
he uses corn as the only grain, we 
would advise about one part of oil meal 
to seven parts of corn. If he uses 
both corn and oats, we would advise 
one part of oil meal to eight or nine 
parts of the grain. 

The amount which our correspond- 
ent should feed these calves daily de- 
pends upon how rapidly he wishes to 
push them along. If he wishes to fit 
them rapidly for market next sum- 
mer or early in the fall, he should be- 
gin by giving them two or three 
pounds of grain daily in connection 
with all the roughage they will eat. 
Every other day he should increase 
the grain ration until at the end of a 
couple of weeks the calves will be eat- 
ing about six pounds of grain. During 
the next month they will average sev- 
en or eight pounds daily. From now 
on the grain ration should be increased 
according to the appetite. Through- 
out the entire feeding period, the av- 
erage daily ration will probably con- 
sist of from nine to twelve pounds of 
corn (or corn and oats), one and one- 
half to two and one-half pounds of 
cottonseed meal or oil meal, and from 
four to seven pounds of roughage. 
These are merely rough estimates for 
average conditions. Under particular 
local conditions it may be necessary 
to feed widely different amounts. 

If there are hogs following, it will 
probably not pay to grind. 





Building Up a Run-Down Farm 


An Illinois subscriber writes: 


“I would like advice on the quickest 
way of building up worn-out soil of a 
sandy nature. I have eleven head of 
cattle and four horses. (iWith this 
amount of stock, I can not build up the 
soil very fast, and the land will not 
produce enough to keep any more. Can 
I build it up by using limestone? I 
have tried litmus paper as described 
in your, paper, and find it turns the 
blue paper almost red where there has 
been no manure. Where I have ma- 
nured the land, it turns it but little. I 
can get limestone for 65 cents a ton. 
By putting on two tons per acre, will 
it produce a crop without manure? 
What kind of clover would be best to 
plow under, and what time of year 
would be best to sow it? There are 
seventy acres under the plow, twelve 
acres of which I manured with manure 
that had been in the yard four years. 
On this area my corn yielded about 
sixty bushels to the acre, but where 
there was no manure, it would hardly 
grow stalks.” 

Our correspondent has a typical run- 
down farm. The soil is sour, lacking 
in humus, and of a sandy nature. He 
should correct the acidity and supply 
humus. He has made a start in the 
right direction by testing it for lime 
requirements, and by applying what 
little manure he had. 

Lime is cheap, so we would advise 
the application of no less than two tons 
of ground limestone to the acre. This 
can be applied with a manure spreader 
or lime drill. It will improve the tex- 
ture of the soil, besides helping to 
make potash available. Lime is not a 
fertilizer. It does not have any marked 
immediate effect except on clover, and 
it will not take the place of manure. 
The lime may be spread on plowed 
land in the fall or early spring. 

We suggest that as much of this 
sandy land as convenient be put in 
oats and seeded with clover and tim- 
othy. On an acre or two it would be 
worth while to harrow in a few days 
before planting 250 pounds of a 2-8-4 


fertilizer. On this sandy soil it may 
pay to use a little commercial fer- 
tilizer. If our correspondent finds on 


experimenting that it does not pay, 
he should discontinue it at once. 

Clover adds nitrogen and humus, 
both of which are so necessary to the 
enrichment of sandy soils. We would 
not advise plowing it under, but prefer 
to keep stock enough to consume it. 
Apply the manure direct from the sta- 
ble to the meadow or corn stubble. It 
would be a good idea at the last culti- 
vation of the corn to drill in hairy 
vetch between the rows, as a winter 
cover crop. This may be sown as late 
as September ist. It will live through 
the winter and produce a heavy growth 
the next spring, when it may be plowed 
under as a green manure for some cul- 
tivated crop, say potatoes. Re-seed 
again after two cultivated crops have 
been grown. 

Our correspondent has the right idea 
—but it will take some time and pa- 
tience to build up his farm. He can 
not expect much the first few years. 
He should aim to keep some crop grow- 
ing all the time, feed everything on the 
farm, increase his stock gradually, and 
keep on applying manure. Sweet clo- 
ver would be an excellent crop for our 
correspondent’s worn-out sandy soil. It 
thrives where other legume crops re- 
fuse to grow, which makes it valuable 
as a pioneer crop on run-down farms, 
Its extensive root system adds both 
humus and nitrogen, so much needed 
in this soil. Then the crop makes good 
hay, and it is excellent for pasture. 
Seed sweet clover in the spring with 
oats at the rate of twenty pounds of 
hulled seed per acre. Bulletin No. 204, 
of the Wisconsin experiment station, at 
Madison, would be a valuable source of 
reference for ideas on the improvement 
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Death bs Sabane 


The ambition of many young men 
is to acquire a competence, whether 


by farming or in the professions or in 
business, and then live a life of leis- 
ure and take a good, long rest. The 
toiler thinks it would be heavenly if 
he could some time reach a point in 
his career when he would have noth- 
ing to do but to take it easy. The 
farmer has the same ambition; after 
he has acquired a competence, to move 
to town, and, as he thinks, enjoy life. 
The merchant, the manufacturer, the 





professional or business man, longs 
for a farm, if it be only five or ten 
acres. so that he may sit under his 
own vine and fig tree, with no one to 
molest him or make him afraid. He 
has the best of it, in comparison with 
the retired farmer, for if he retires to 


his small farm, with fruit orchard or 
vegetable garden, the weeds will grow 
in his field, the bugs will eat up his 
melons and his vines, the borers will 
get after his trees, the codling moth 
will fill his apples with its vile brood. 
So if he is to enjoy leisure in any ra- 
tional way, he must get to work; and 
this is the best thing that could hap- 


pen to him. 
The majority of this class, however, 
soon get tired of the leisure. They 


find that country life is not what they 
thought it was, and are apt to go back 
to town. The attorney of one of the 
great fruit companies in the east, en- 
gaged in plotting a large tract of land 
into ten-acre plots and selling them 
at a good, round price when half is 
planted in trees, confided to us that he 
was not buying any for himself. He 
figured that most of the plots would be 
taken by men who had got rich in the 
city and wanted to move to the coun- 
try: that by and by they would get 
tired of it, and he could then buy at 
about half price. In this way he ex- 
pected to accumulate about a hundred 
and sixty acres of orchard. 

The farmer, on the other hand, when 
he moves to town, has nothing to do. 
He can not easily get back, if he has 
rented his farm. Hence he lives a 
life of enforced idleness, which be- 
comes a life of discontent after the 
first six months or so, which explains 
why farmers die so fast after they 
move to town, while their widows live 
to a good old age, and even take a 
second husband. They have had some- 
thing to do. 

The Almighty is wiser than we; for 
He has put it in the very basis of our 
constitution that we must work if we 
are to live long. If we don’t exercise, 
no matter where we live, we can’t di- 
gest our food properly. If we don't 
think, without regard to what we 


think about, brain cells cease to de- 
velop, and we die, or at least had bet- 











nothing 
more pitiful than the man who is dead 


ter be dead. For there is 
upstairs and alive downstairs. A pret- 
ty sure road to death is to live a life 
of leisure. Sir Waiter Scott, in the 


last couplet of a famous song, says: 
“Vacant heart and head and eye, 
Easy live, and quiet die.” 


Not all of these supposed gentlemen 


of leisure are really such. Some of 
them throw themselves into great en- 





terprises that have for their end the | 


betterment of humanity; and they 
work as they would not work for pay, 
and spend with a freedom equal to 
that with which they spend ior the 
necessaries and comiorts of life. The 
world owes much to these men; and 
there are thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of them. They live long be- 
cause they obey the 
conditions on which life is given. Some 
of them have fads and fancies. We 
know one man who became a million- 
aire over night and retired, but while 
living in the city he has a splendid 
farm library and spends bis time in 
studying agriculture. There is no tell- 
ing how iong that man may live, be- 
cause he keeps his mind busy. 

In short, if you want to die soon, just 
retire. It makes no difference wheth- 
er you are in the city or the country. 
Do nothing, take no interest in what is 
going on in the world, and your death 
will be hastened. The only satisfac- 
tion you have in it is that your heirs 
will get your lJife insurance and get 
rid of you. 

The fact is that the Lord knew what 
He was about when He made man. He 
meant him to work. He made the con- 
ditions of lengthening out his exist- 
ence dependent upon his activity eith- 
er in body or mind or both; and we 
are very foolish if we think we can 
interfere with His fundamental plans. 

He does not want us to work too 
hard. He has put brakes on us to keep 
us under control. For example, He 
has made it necessary that we sleep 
about one-third of the time. Then He 
has made it necessary that we change 
our vocation one day in seven. That’s 
one of the blessings of the Sabbath. 
Then He has made it necessary that 
we take some time for amusements or 
recreation. He has given us about 
seven or eight hours in which to work, 
and He whips us to it. If we don’t 
move in the direction in which He 
wants us to go, His laws are such that 
they snuff out the unworthy life. 

Therefore, we urge our young men 
to make money, to get rich if they can 
do it honestly and honorably; but to 
make up their minds that, whether 
they become rich or not, they will keep 
busy all their lives. If, having secured 
a competence, they will devote them- 
selves to doing something that will 


make this world a better world: if 
they will map out each day so that 
they will do good to somebody, we 
can assure them that they will live 
out their days. 

Two things make women of the 


leisure class live so much longer than 
the men. One is that many of them 


primary laws or | 





have household affairs of some sort to | 
look after, affording some exercise and | 


something to think about. Then they 


have their children. and usually grand- | 


children, in whom they are interested 
often to the point of spoiling them. 
Some throw themselves into church 
work, giving them something to think 
about besides themselves, and thus 
getting themselves into right relations 
with their Creator on the one hand 
and humanity on the other, they be- 
come channels through which Divine 
power runs for the helping of human- 
ity. Some are interested in Sabbath 
school work. More are interested in 
charities and hospitais and women’s 
clubs of one sort and another. Some- 
times they run this last to the extreme 
of foolishness; but perhaps it is better 
to be foolish and busy, when not in 
wrong lities, than to be stupid and idle. 

There is no easier way to an early 
death than that of leisure in the sense 
of doing nothing. Humanity was not 
built that way, and we can not change 
the structure of the building, no mat- 
ter how much we may wish to do so. 
It is a common remark that men who 
retire from business, whether in the 
city or the country, die early. It seems 
to be an arrangement of our Creator; 
and, like all His arrangements, it is 
wise when we come to understand it. 
When a housekeeper has no use for a 
piece of furniture, she gets rid of it, 
in which she follows the methods of 
the great Housekeeper of the universe. 





‘cate him, 


Keeping the Boys on the 


Farm 

It is quite natural for every man 
to wish his boys to follow in his 
trade, business or profession, if he 
himself likes it. We confess that we 
were greatly pleased when all of our | 
boys continued in agricultural jour- 
nalism. We would like it if the grand- 


sons would do so, or at least be con- 
nected in some way with agriculture. 
As to the grand-daughters, we can’t 
say. We don’t know whom they will 
marry; but we presume it is not very 
likely that any of them will turn down 
an attractive offer, even if the young 
man is not a farmer or connected in 
any way with agriculture. Our people 
have been farmers for at least two 
hundred years, possibly for several 
hundred more; so possibly the young- 
sters may take kindly to it through 
heredity. So we don’t wonder when 
farmers express to us their earnest 
desire that their children become 
farmers. 

We would not, bowever, under any 
circumstances, advise any one of our 
folks to follow any profession, trade 
or business unless they like it and 
manifest a fitness for it. We suspect 
that a great many boys raised on the 
farm have not the material in them to 
become farmers, notwithstanding the 
fact that growing up on the farm gives 
the farm boy a great advantage over 
the boys in cities and towns. If the 
boy, having ‘had the experience of the 
farm life while growing up, shows he 
has neither the industry nor the en- 
ergy nor a taste for farming, he had 
better not follow that line of work. 

There are a great many boys 
spoiled by their parents, who might 
otherwise have been fairly good farm- 
ers, might even have become enthusi- 
astic; but their parents have disgust- 
ed them with the whole business. One 
way to disgust the boy with the farm 
is to tell him that you have been a 
slave all your life, that you have had 
nothing but board and clothes for all 
your work, that you are going to edu- 
so that he won’t have to 
work the way you did. If the mother 
talks that way to her daughter, she 
woul!d be pretty apt to refuse to marry 
even the best young farmer in the 
whole neighborhood. That’s one way 
to drive children off the farm. 

Another way is to treat the boy as a 
hireling, to treat him as you ought not 
to treat any hired hand—giving him 
his task, telling him to do it in your 
way, Without giving him your reason 
for doing it in that particular way. In 
that way, you can make the boy’s work 
on the farm drudgery. We don’t much 
wonder that boys get disgusted and 
quit the farm when they are treated 
in that way. 

If your boy is manifestly unfit to be 
a farmer, don’t try to force him to be 
one. Find out what his tastes are and 
for what particular thing he may be 
fitted, and let him go at that, even if 
it does not suit your tastes and ideas. 
If he really likes any business or pro- 
fession, and will throw his whole soul 
into it, encourage him to do it. For 
no man will make any great success 
in any particular line or calling, if he 
does not really like it. 

When the boy is old,enough to do 
any important work on the farm, he 
is old enough to be told why he should 
do it. If his body is sufficiently devel- 
oped to do the work on the farm, his 
mind is sufficiently developed to take 
an interest in this work. Work in 
which we take an interest may become 
a pleasure to us, and usually does, but 
work in which we take no interest is 
drudgery. 

Looking at it from the broader point 
of view, the best interests of the en- 
tire. community are subserved when 
every boy and girl take the place for 
which they are naturally fitted, and in 
which they take real pleasure. The 
doctor who is not fit to be a doctor is 
a public nuisance. A lawyer who is 
not fit for that profession will natur- 
ally become a shyster. A _ business 
man who does not understand his busi- 
ness and does not like it is a damage 
to the community. No good comes to 
any community from having a poor 
farmer in it, that is. a farmer who 
does not like his work and does not 
have the qualities which will make 
him successful in that work. 

Therefore, don’t assume that all the 
boys should stay on the farm. A cer- 
tain per cent of them are not fit to 
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os 

farm. They may be fit for som 
else, and may do the world great sery. 
ice. You may raise them in such a 
| way that they will not be fit for farm. 
ing or anything else. On rests 
the responsibility. ; 
In fact, it is not possible for 


ething 


you 


2 ae th 
farm lands of the United States to 
provide employment for all th boys 
raised on the farm, nor for the hus- 


bands of all the girls raised on the 





farm. As the art and science of agri. 
culture advance, we will have fewer 
| farms comparatively, and better ones 
| Horses have already largely taken the 
; Place of men on the farm. The gago. 
line engine may take the place of 


horses to a large extent, and sti}] fur- 
ther reduce the number of men. 

Farming is becoming §specializeq 
We have known many men who were 
good grain raisers, who were not fit 
to handle stock. We have known men 
who were fit to handle stock, who coulq 
not successfully nor profitably grow 
the grain to feed them. We have 
known men who were good dairymen 
but seemed to be poison to horses. We 
have known men who could feed hogs 
successfully, but were not fit to handle 
sheep. These men account for it by 
saying they have no “luck” with the 
things they don’t like, forgetting that 
luck is about nine-tenths work and 
management, and one-tenth chance— 
or shall we say Providence? 

Therefore, study your boys; and 
study your proposed sons-in-law. It is 
your business to develop your children 
bodily, mentally, and spiritually. Hay- 
ing done this, and seen them settled 
in life, your work is mainly done. You 
make a very great mistake, therefore, 
if you neglect this main part of your 
work. 

Don’t spoil their taste for farm life 
and farming by making them mere 
drudges; and spoil them for anything 
else by insisting on their staying on 
the farm when they don’t like it. Real- 
ly, this is the big thing in life; and 
therefore it is exceedingly important 
that the boys and girls are started in 
some line in which, with proper in- 
dustry, they will prove successful and 
be happy. 








Good Work in Missouri 


There is a popular notion that the 
Missourian has to “be shown.” In 
locking over a teacher’s report of the 
pupils’ standing in the Shannon county 
public schools, we have come to the 
conclusion that Missouri can show the 
other states some things worth while. 

The school teachers in Shannon 
county send the parents of the pupils 
a document containing blanks for rec- 
ords, in which they are asked to record 
what the boys and girls do in certain 
lines at home. These records are used 
by the teachers as the basis for a cer- 
tificate of promotion. In each term 
they are expected to report the effi- 
ciency of the girls in sweeping and 
dusting, cooking, sewing, washing, 
ironing, washing dishes, and preparing 
school lunches at home. They are ex- 
pected to report on the efficiency of 
the boys in feeding stock, milking, 
currying horses, providing fuel, feed- 
ing poultry and running errands. This 
statement is to be signed by the par- 
ent and handed to the teacher. 

This is a novel way of connecting 
the school life with the home life. In 
the document referred to, the county 
superintendent states that he believes 
there should be codperation between 
the school and the home; that the 
parents can assist the teacher in vari- 
ous ways, namely, by sending the child 
to school in time, and regularly; by 
impressing upon him the importance 
of the school and its work; by ad- 
monishing him to respect the author- 
ity of the teacher; by encouraging him 
to complete the course; by visiting the 
school often; by reporting under “man- 
ual training” the work of the child in 
the different things outlined in the re- 
port, using the letters E, G, M and P, 
to denote excellent, good, medium and 
poor, respectivelv. 

This is a new idea to us, and a very 
good one. Both parents and children 
generally have the idea that the work 
in the school is something entirely dif- 
ferent from the work at home, and we 
have heard of no better way than this 
of linking them together. We would 
suggest that teachers in other coun- 
ties in Missouri, and in other states, 
would do well to follow the example 
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oe of Pasture Land 


A correspondent wants to know the 
pest way of developing a permanent 
pasture that drains poorly. Until we 
nave more definite information, we do 
not undertake to answer this question; 
put the receipt of this letter brings up 
a subject we have been thinking over 
for some time, and that is, the neces- 
sity for drainage of wet lands, if we 
are to make them really valuable for 
pasture. A great many people seem to 
nave the idea that a large amount of 
water is favorable to growing grass, 
and also that lands that need drainage 
nad better be kept in grass. In one 
sense this is true, but we want to talk 
jt over a little. 

How does an excess of moisture af- 
fect land, quite apart from what grows 
on it? In the first place, an excess of 
moisture shuts out the air. If land 
needs drainage badly, there is no room 
jn it for air so long as the water re- 
mains. Plants can not grow without 
air in the soil as well as air above. 
Therefore, if‘ you want to get a good 
crop of any kind, you must provide a 
way by which this surplus water can 
get away; and if it gets away, the air 
will get in. In fact, one of the uses of 
tile drainage is to let in air. Many 
yery heavy clay soils that do not need 
drainage so far as water is concerned, 
have been broken up and rendered per- 
yious—in short, transformed into fair- 
ly good soil—simply by drainage, not 
to get rid of water, but to let in an in- 
creased supply of air. It is a slow pro- 
cess, but contact with air will in time 
modify a stiff clay soil. 

All wet soils are cold soils. Did you 
ever notice how your wife sprinkles 
the porch floor on a very hot day, to 
cool it off? What makes it cooler? 
Not the water, but the evaporation of 
the water. When your pasture land is 
wet, the sun must evaporate the water 
before any kind of valuable plant can 
grow, and this process cools the land 
just as the evaporation of the water 
cools the porch. You can’t afford to 
depend upon the heat of the sun in the 
early part of the season for evaporat- 
ing the water in your grass lands. It 
is a good deal cheaper in the long run 
to dig a drain and let the water run off. 
Then when rains come, the water will 
pass through the soil, leaving what- 
ever nitrogen it may contain available 
for plant food. This explains to some 
extent why lands are enriched by the 
adoption of drainage. 

It may be answered that these wet 
lands will grow grass of some kind ex- 
cept where the water stands, except 
where they are pure mud and grow Cat- 
tails. That is quite true; but if you 
will take the cow’s judgment of that 
kind of grass, you will want as little of 
itas is possible. The nutritious grass- 
es will not grow well in a water-logged 
soil. Have you ever noticed where 
blue grass grows in your bottom? Does 
it not grow on the best drained parts? 
Have you ever noticed where timothy 
and red and mammoth clover grow? Is 
it not on the parts that need drainage 
least? 

There are grasses that will grow in 
soils that have more water than they 
should have—alsike clover, for exam- 
ple. If you can once get it started to 
growing, and you have any drainage at 

all, it will dry out the land to some ex- 
tent, for the reason that all clovers 
are subsoilers. By their root system 
they help get the water into the drains 
to some extent. At any rate they 
break up the subsoil and make it more 
porous, so that the water can run into 
the drains more easily than it could 
before. Our advice to men who have 
soils that need drainage is to sow al- 
sike clover and red top or foul mea- 
dow grass (not known much in this 
country) as a temporary measure, and 
make up their minds that if they are 
to get the full value of this land, they 
must sooner or later drain it; and the 
sooner the better. 

Where lands are flat and the sub- 
soil a heavy clay, and nothing else is 
possible, grow largely the grasses that 
We have mentioned. When it is pos- 
sible, drain the land either by open 
drains or tile drains. We dont’ be- 
lieve much in open drains. They are 
in the end expensive, but they are 
permissible when nothing else can be 
done. Where there is any perceptible 
fall, land can be drained. Where the 
drainage is difficult, it pays to make 
the drains shallow. Two feet, or even 
a foot and a half at the head, will an- 
swer. In any event, drain your land 





if you intend to make a permanent 
pasture. These lands that need drain- 
age are usually very rich, the richest 
land on the farm. It is a shame to 
let them grow up in cat-tails, sedge 
and slough grasses; and it is a mis- 
fortune to have land that won’t grow 
anything better than red-top. 

Last summer, when in Ireland, we 
saw the drainage of a piece of land 
that had very little fall, and which, on 
account of the rise of the river in 
winter, was full almost to the top. The 
proprietor simply dug out the land to 
the depth of an ordinary spade; then 
used a tiling spade at fhe bottom. He 
then took sod to the width of the up- 
per cut, cut it so that the middle was 
thicker than the edges, and cut the 
strips into lengths of about a foot. 
He inverted them over the space he 
had made by the tiling spade, and then 
filled in. We have no doubt this will 
work for a time; and it cost nothing 
but the labor. 

A very good drain that will last for 
twenty or even thirty years can be 
made without any tile at all. When 
a boy, we laid some ourselves. The 
process was as follows: We took out 
a spade depth (about eight inches), 
and then used an eighteen inch tiling 
spade on the bottom, taking a cut of 
about sixteen inches. We cut down 
second growth timber, sawing it in 
lengths of four, six or eight feet, ac- 
cording to the straightness of the tim- 
ber, quartering it with a maul and 
wedge, and then dropping the pieces 
into the cut made by the tiling spade, 
and pressing them close together. We 
know these drains lasted thirty-five 
years, and some of them are running 
yet. We mention this because the 
lack of tile is not a sufficient reason 
for refusing to drain land that needs 
it. 

There are certain flat lands that 
have very little fall, that might be 
drained cheaply by what we used to 
call a mole drain, the “mole” being 
simply a piece of metal much the 
shape of the pointed cannon balls used 
in our coast defense, which is pulled 
through the ground at the depth de- 
sired, by being connected with a log 
on top of it, which is brought forward 
by a capstan. This leaves a “mole” 
run or opening at the depth desired 
below the surface. We put in a thou- 
sand rods of this once in sloughs on 
one of our farms. They did well for a 
time, but washed out and became dan- 
gerous when the land was under cul- 
tivation. We advise against them. 

Whether for pasture land or any 
other kind, tile is best by all means, 
whether the tile be made of clay or 
cement; but the lack of either of these 
will not justify a man in putting down 
such land to pasture without first 
draining it. 





Trick Advertising 


The Department of Agriculture has 
sounded a note of warning with refer- 
ence to the advertising of patent med- 
icines. The advertisements state that 
some man or woman whose name is 
attached was saved from death from 
one of a number of very serious dis- 
eases through some wonderful pre- 
scription given to him or her by a 
regular physician of unusual skill, who 
will not allow his name to be used be- 
cause of medical ethics. The adver- 
tisement states that the writer feels 
it to be his duty to communicate this 
invaluable recipe to suffering human- 
ity in order to save others from sim- 
ilar suffering. He then offers to sup- 
ply this prescription without charge 
to anyone who will address a postal 
card to the advertiser. 

It does not seem to occur to some 
guileless souls who see this advertise- 
ment that somebody interested is pay- 
ing for it, and looking for his pay 
somewhere. When anyone is foolish 
enough to answer such an advertise- 
ment as that, a regular prescription is 
sent. When he takes it to the drug 
store to be filled, the druggist finds 
that a large portion of it consists of 
a patent or proprietary drug, and he 
has to buy it in order to fill the pre- 
scription. He must order an unbroken 
package, or bottle, and the sufferer 
must pay an exorbitant price. What 
he gets after all is simply the patent 
medicine, which, with the exception of 
the druggist’s label, is exactly the 
same as if bought under the maker’s 
own label and in the maker’s own 
bottle. 

The department complains that it 





can not reach these rascals through 
either the pure food or pure drugs or 
postal laws, for the reason that the 
deception and misrepresentations ap- 
pear in the advertisements, circulars, 
etc., separate from the package, and 
the medicines are seldom sent through 
the mails. 

Until congress enacts proper legis- 
lation, the only safeguard for those 
who feel they must have patent medi- 
cines, and can not live without them, 
is to stop the papers in which these 
advertisements appear. These are 
mostly daily papers, and some of the 
cheaper household papers. We are 
glad to say that the agricultural pa- 
pers, and better magazines have 
reached a point where they refuse to 
publish these advertisements of quack 
nostrums. 


The Debt of Agricultural 
Students to Agriculture 


We have in our great agricultural 
colleges in the various states, one, 
two, and sometimes three and four 
thousand students at a time. Not all 
of them will go back to the farm. 
Comparatively few of the students in 
some of the colleges actually become 
farmers. Many of them become teach- 
ers in the common schools or high 
schools and colieges. Some of them 
become county advisers, editors of ag- 
ricultural papers; some of them law- 
yers, doctors and preachers. But what- 
ever occupation they may follow, they 
owe a large debt to agriculture and 
to the farm. 

Had it not been for some wise, far- 
seeing farmers, or men interested in 
farm affairs, who saw that the per- 
manence of our institutions depended 
upon agriculture, there would never 
have been any agricultural colleges. 
The great land grants which were the 
foundation of most of our agricultural 
colleges, were given by the nation, the 
greater part at that time composed of 
farmers. The buildings were erected 
by the states, and the majority of the 
people in the states were farmers. The 
cash support which the legislature 
grants with such lavish hands each 
year is paid out of the public funds, 
which are mainly supplied by the 
farmers. Hence the agricultural col- 
lege student, whatever he may be by 
and by, is in possession of an un- 
earned increment, something that he 
did not earn, something that was 
planned before he was born, for which 
he owes a debt to agriculture. 

He must not consider the education 
he receives at the agricultural college 
as his own, or paid for by himself. All 
the credit he can claim is that he has 
made the best use of the opportuni- 
ties which the nation and state have 
afforded. If he has failed to make 
the best possible use of these oppor- 
tunities, then the more shame to him. 
He is debtor to the nation and to the 
state for the opportunity to make the 
best of himself. 

But the farmer has another claim 
upon the agricultural college student, 
the claim of humanity, the claim of 
those who have had advantages upon 
those who have not had them, the 
claim of the poor upon the rich, the 
claim of the unlearned upon the 
learned, the claim of the weak upon 
the strong, the claim of humanity to 
help those who are less fortunate. The 
student who graduates from an agri- 
cultural college and does not recog- 
nize these claims is making a very 
great mistake. 

The question may arise: How can 
we pay this debt? It is an easy mat- 
ter for the student who goes back to 
the farm. He has had opportunities 
which many of his neighbors have not 
had. For, while they may read the 
best books on good farming and the 
best agricultural newspapers, and do 
their best to put them in practice, the 
man who goes to college has a great 
advantage. He comes in contact with 
men bigger than himself, who can give 
him new inspiration. He comes in con- 
tact with his fellow students, with the 
same tastes and ambitions. He makes 
the acquaintance of the girls follow- 
ing the domestic science course, and 
following it successfully, even if he 
does not marry one of them. All this 
puts him under obligations to every 
man who lives on the farm; and his 
obligation is greatest to those living 
near him. He is under obligations to 
his brothers and sisters, his father 
and mother, his neighbors and friends. 








They may, it is true, look askance at 
him, and think he is “stuck up”; they 
may not believe much in “book farm- 
ing” and college teaching. If so, it 
puts him under all the greater obliga- 
tion to agriculture. 

Better than all, it puts him on his 
mettle. He must prove to them the 
value of an agricultural education. 
These students who go back to the 
farm have a chance to be leaders; and 
if they are the right sort, they will be 
leaders. They will find followers, if 
they have in them the stuff for leader- 
ship; and if they have not, they had 
better never have gone to college. 

They should interest themselves in 
church life; for if there had been no 
churches, there would have been no 
colleges. They should interest them- 
selves in school life, and be helpful to 
the teachers. They should interest 
themselves in the social life of the 
community. Only in this way can they 
become leaders. They should show to 
every man, woman and child with 
whom they come in contact, the best 
part of themselves. They should put 
their hearts into their work and into 
their words; for it is mainly heart 
power rather than head power that 
makes a leader. If any agricultural 
student thinks lightly of the debt that 
he owes to agriculture, he had better 
revise his thinking and get himself 
straight with the community, the state 
and humanity at large. 





Permanent Pasture 


A correspondent from the extreme 
southeastern part of Nebraska writes 
us as follows: 

“IT bought eighty acres adjoining a 
farm owned by me, and I am anxious 
to get it into permanent pasture. It 
is rough land, lying about three miles 
from the Missouri river. It has been 
in corn for years, and in many places 
has washed until the clay subsoil is 
very apparent. What I desire to know 
is what grasses I would better sow for 
permanent pasture, how best to pre- 
pare the seed bed, and how much of 
each seed to sow per acre. I am afraid 
I have not enough help to plow the 
land next spring, and I would like to 
know what you think about disking the 
same.” 

If our correspondent can not plow 
his land till late, he should get rid of 
the corn stalks first, and as soon in the 
spring as possible. In his case, we be- 
lieve we would rake and burn them, 
but they may be cut up with a stalk 
cutter, if he thinks best. We would: 
then disk the land thoroughly, run- 
ning the disk so as to levei it. We 
would double disk it and let it lie till 
the weeds start. Then harrow it, and, 
if necessary, disk it again thoroughly 
in order to kill all the weeds that 
start. Then we would let some more 
grow and harrow it again. 

We would not be in a hurry to sow 
the grass seed before the last of April 
or the first week in May. The object 
in this thorough preparation is three- 
fold—to conserve moisture, to make a 
good seed bed, and to kill weeds, the 
last being quite as important as the 
other two. 

We would then sow the following 
mixture: Sweet clover, alfalfa, mam- 
moth clover and common red clover,’ 
each three to four pounds. We would 
disk them in, and directly afterwards 
sow eight pounds of timothy, one 
pound of white clover, and about four 
pounds of first-class blue grass seed, 
and harrow. We would use no nurse 
crop in that locality, and on that kind 
of land. 

The aim in this thorough and fre- 
quent cultivation and disking for the 
clover and alfalfa seeds, and the har- 
rowing of the smaller seeds, is to get 
the land in such shape that every ger- 
minable seed will grow, and with heavy 
seeding leave no room for weed seeds 
to grow. If they do grow and threaten 
{o overtop the young grasses, we would 
clip them off. 

This would be our advice for rough 
land on the bluffs of the Missouri river, 
on land that has been corned to death, 
and is subject to washing. Remember 
that this is for permanent pasture, and 
not for rotation grass. For rich land 
in the humid section, and where it is 
intended to follow a rotation, we would 
give different advice. This may seem 
expensive both in jiabor and in seed; 
but it will be most profitable in the 
long run, and will give pasture about 
as permanent as anything else. 
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The Trouble in Mexico 


The greatest 
the Mexicans 


trouble in Mexico is 
themselves. It is a 
good country, with vast undeveloped 
resources, but a population utterly in- 
competent to develop these resources. 
Seventy per cent of the population is 
said to be Indian, not our wild Indians 


of the north, but the Aztec Indians, 
who have for ages been accustomed 


to let their upper class do the think- 
ing for them. When the Spaniards 
came, they looked upon themselves as 
lords of the soil, and kept the Indians 


in a state of peonage, which condi- 
tion has continu<d ever since. Enough 
of them have come to the United 
States to learn something of the op- 
portunities and privileges of a free 
people, and have returned home dis- 
satisticd with their own existing con- 
ditions. 

The land is for the most part held 
in zreat estates. A good deal of it is 


semi-arid, and not capable of being 
managed other than as great pastures. 
These people are really a part of the 
land Not beinz capable of self-gov- 
ernment, they naturally have been 
governed, and still are, by the strong 


upper classes. There is no great mid- 
die class, as in the United States and 
Great Britain, with whom lies the real 
pow so far as governing the coun- 
try is concerned. 

We are prone to make fun of the 
Mexican, to make fun of his battles; 


but we must remember that these poo- 
ple are for the most part Indians, and 
have had no opportunity for self-de- 
velopment. Herein lies the difficulty 
with which the government must 
cope. Our government demands the 
constitutional form of government; 


but the people there do not know any- 
thine about constitutional govern- 
ment, and it would seem that all that 
remains to be done is simply to wait 


until Mexico works out the problem for 


herself This will not be accom- 
plished for a long time. Education in 
government is a slow process. It can 
not be superinduced from the outside. 
Hence, we don’t &xpect to see a real 
republic in Mexico for a long time to 
come They have a constitution cop- 
ied after our own, but are not compe- 
tent to frame legislation that will 
mak that constitution effective: 


hence it is a dead letter, and will be 


for a long time. Constitutions do not 
make governments. The people make 
the constitution, and the constitution 


that does not ft the people necessarily 


must be a dead letter. 

There are no doubt a great many 
men in the United States who would 
like to see our government go in and 
settle the matter. This is about the 
worst thing that we cou'd do,’ for 
neither party would welcome inter- 
vention. A war to. settle matters 


awould cost us untold miltions of mon- 
ey and thousands of lives: and inter- 
vention would simply unite botii par- 
ties against a common foe. Our gov- 
ernment, therefore, does well in watch- 
ing by land and sea and protecting the 
lives of its own people. Those who 
have gone down there and spent mon- 
ey to exploit the country are not en- 
titled to any help financially from this 
country. They took their chances. 


Chinch Bugs for Next Year 


A Kansas correspondent writes: 

“Do you think that because chinch 
bugs were thick in the corn and wheat 
this year, that they will injure next 
year’s crop? How soon in the spring 
do chinch bugs hatch out? How fast 


do they multiply? How many brocds 
hatch out during the summer? Do 
they live through the winter, or does 
the first brood hatch from eggs? What 
is the most satisfactory way to exter- 
minate chinch bugs after they are in 
the crop? Will sowing cane between 
a wheat field and a corn field keep 
them out of the corn?” 

Just because chinch, bugs were thick 


during the year 1913, it does not feol- 
low that they wi'l be thick again in 
1914 If the spring and summer of 
1914 are dry, there will almost cer- 
tainly be large numbers of chinch 
bugs. If there ere heavy rains during 


May and June. when the young chinch 
bugs are hatching. there will probably 
be very few chinch bugs. 


Ai this season of the vear, the c’d 


chinch bugs are hibernating in shocks 
of corn fodder, bunches of grass, ard 
in th 


e rubbish along fence rows. In 








April and May they will come out and 
lay their eggs, preferably in a wheat 
field. The young chinch bugs live on 
the wheat, and then when the wheat 
is cut, they migrate to the corn. When 
they are full grown in August, they 
lay eggs. Chinch bugs developing from 
August laid eggs live over the winter. 

After chinch bugs get in a crop, 
there is no practical way to combat 
them. About the only practical plan 
seems to be to place barriers of coal 
tar or some similar substance around 
corn fields, so as to prevent their mi- 
gration from the wheat fields. Have 
any of our readers tried seeding sor- 
ghum between wheat and corn fields 
to prevent chinch bug migration? 

In the late fall and early winter, a 
very practical way to deal with chinch 


bugs is to burn the bunch grass and 
rubbish where they are hiding. It 
would be a good plan to move the 
shocks of corn fodder and burn up 


what bugs happened to be at the shock 
bottoms with a little rubbish. 
The Country School 

Ex-Governor Hoard, of Wisconsin, 
in a recent address said: 

“J want to see the farmers of this 
land filled with a desire and purpose 
to be as big mentally as anybody; as 
big in comprehension as are the prob- 


lems that lie before them. There is 
only one road to this consummation. 
The farmer must take hold of this 
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ing to teach agriculture in the one- 
room school, we should there teach 
the things we have been teaching, and 
provide township and county high 
schools for the purpose of teaching 
agriculture. We should aim to build 
up a system of secondary schools that 
would do some of the work now being 
dene at the agricultural college, and 
should then raise the requirements 
for admission to the college and cut 
down the attendance. We can not 
build up the college fast enough to 
take care of all the Iowa boys and 
girls who want an agricultural educa- 
tion. 

In the to 
the 
Mil- 
lowa, 


meantime we commend 
our readers the example set by 
consolidated school district of 
ford, in Dickinson county, 
which is reported as follows: 
“The district has contracted with 
its superintendent to work the entire 
twelve months of each year. During 
the summer he will encourage the ag- 
ricultural interests of the district by 
aiding the boys on the farms in home 
experimental work. School credits 
will be given the boys fer their work. 
The superintendent will get the sub- 
stantial salary of $2,000 a year. 
“Determined to have only first-class 
service for its school, the district has 
agreed upon $60 as the very lowest 
salary that will be paid grade teach- 
ers. So much attention has the serv- 
ice of the district attracted that the 
tuition receipts from students coming 
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The Peoples Loan and Trust Company of Winchester, Ind., this year offered $150 


in cash prizes for the best corn grown in Randolph county. 
This float was made of the prize corn and shown at 
Another contest will be held next year. 


averaged 104.7 bushels per acre. 
the close of the contest. 


The six prize-winners 





problem of building up the country 
school, his school, the only school that 
95 per cent of all the farmers of the 
land have ever had. They are today 
what that school has made them. As 
a basis for the broadest of education, 
agriculiure stands without a peer. 

“If we do anything to conserve the 
resources of our country, we must 
work with the farm boy, the farmer 
that is to be. His home school must 
teach him the elements of agricul- 
ture just as the elements of mathe- 
matics, language and history are 
taught. His father came up ignorant 
of the meaning of the terms that are 
used in agricultural chemistry, so 
whenevcr he read them they were as 
a dead language to him. Did the state 
do its duty by that father? No! It 
barred him out from understanding 
the literature of his calling. 

“Yet millions of dollars are being 
spent on universities, colleges and 
secondary schools, for the education 
and mental enfranchisement of people 
in towns and cities, and the country 
school] is not as virile and vigorous an 
educator as it was fifty years ago. 
How can the farmer lay hold on 
knowledge? How can he stand up 
abreast of other classes in society un- 
less he has some fair chance for edu- 
cation in his youth, as other men have? 








Right here lies the crux of this whole | 


matter.” 

There is a world of truth in what 
Mr. Hoard says. Whether the ele- 
ments of agriculture can be taught 
successfully in the average country 
school remains to be seen. Ve in- 


cline to the view that instead of try- 


from ouside the district have amount- 
ed to $1,500 for the year.” 

The right kind of a superintendent 
can render such an enterprising com- 
munity a service which can not be 
paid for in dollars and cents. 





Share Arrangement 

A Minnesota subscriber writes that 
he wishes to rent his farm. He has 
learned from experience that the or- 
dinary method of cash or grain rent 
means a decrease in the fertility of the 
farm, and he wishes to make a share 
arrangement by which general stock 
farming wi!] be carried on, and wants 
to know the usual working basis for 
such an arrangement. 

The usual arrangement in a case of 
this kind is for the landlord to furnish 
the land and the tenant to furnish all 
the labor. Each of them furnishes 
one-half of the live stock. Such items 
as threshing, binding twine, etc., which 
call for a cash expenditure, are easily 
paid for out of the partnership fund. 
If improvements of a permanent char- 
acter are made on the farm, the tenant 
usually agrees to haul the material, but 
the landlord pays the labor cost of 
making such improvements. The net 
profits are divided equally under this 
arrangement. 

Sometimes the tenant is not able to 
furnish his half of the live stock. In 
such cases it is quite common for the 
landiord to advance the money neces- 
sary for the tenant to prerchase his full 
half of the live stock, taking the ten- 
ant’s note for the money so advanced. 

This general arrangement is often 
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: eis 
modified to fit particular congj 
For example, where dairying jx Carri 
on, the tenant is entitled to some pits 
allowance for the extra amoun; of ra 
bor required. - 

We are very glad to note ay 


tions, 


INCreas. 


ing number of inquiries from landlords 
who wish information on this subject 
of partnership farming. No doubt 4 


great many of our readers have bee 
carrying on such an arrangement “ 
some time, and if they would write us 
fully for publication, the i; ormation 
which they can give would no doubt me 
of great value to others who 
ing to arrive at a satisfactory 
basis. 


ire Striy- 





Cost of Wintering Cattle 


An lowa correspondent writes: 

“T intend to winter a load of year. 
ling cattle for another party this win. 
ter, and would like to know how myuc¢i 
it is worth per head to rough them 
through on oat straw and corn fodder 
that still contains the corn. | can take 
these cattle in two more weeks, | 
have an abundance of grass which wil 
be sufficient to last for a month if the 
snow holds off. How much will it be 
worth per head per month?” 

This is a practical problem on which 
we would be glad to hear from our 
readers. Our own estimate which fol- 
lows is a rough one, which under vary- 
ing conditions may be far of the mark: 

In order to maintain his weight, g 
yearling steer must eat about fifteen 
pounds of corn fodder with the ears 
on, and ten pounds of oat straw. Be- 
sides this, there will be some waste. 
Corn fodder this year is worth from $7 
to $10 per ton, depending upon just 
how much corn there is in it, and the 
price of corn in the neighborhood. We 
suspect our correspondent will do well 
to get off with a daily feed cost per 
steer of 8 or 10 cents. Besides this. 
there should be a cent or two for labor, 
and another cent for shelter. We be- 
lieve $3 a month would be about the 
cost of wintering a steer. What do 
our readers say? 





Correct Worm Dosage for 
Hogs 

An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“In your issue of November 2ist, un- 
der the heading of ‘Worms in Hogs,’ 
Mr. Histop says that he used forty to 
forty-five grains of santonin, and fol- 
jowed with ten grains of calomel for 
100-pound hogs. Then the Nebraska 
correspondent asks for prices, and you 
suggest that he use for 100 pounds of 
flesh siy grains of santonin and four 
grains of calomel. This is quite a dif- 
ference in the dosage, and I wish to 
know which is correct.” 

We prefer the smaller dosage, be- 
cause it is more economical and has 
been found to do the business under 
ordinary conditions. If this is a very 
severe infestation, we would use the 
dosage as suggested by Mr. Histop. 
We published Mr. Histop’s article 
largely because his experience would 
seem to indicate that there is no dan- 
ger if pigs get an overdose of santonin 
and calomel. Since santonin is an ex- 
pensive drug, we would not care, how- 
ever, to use any more of it than we 
had to. 


What to Do With Heavy 
Lambs 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: 

“I have a carload of native lambs 
which weigh about 115 pounds. ! had 
intended to start feeding the first 0! 
December. How heavy, and at what 
time of year will these lambs se!! as 
yearlings? A stock buyer told me that 





they would sell as yearlings before 
long. He wanted to buy the lambs. ! 


would like to have your opinion.” 
At the present time these lambs ar? 
rather heavy, even for yearlings. Th? 


popular weight for first-class year!ings 
is 80 or 90 pounds. If they are over 
alle 


110 pounds, they are not likely to grad 
as better than “good.” Of course. We 
do not know the conditions surrounc- 
ing our correspondent, but we are ID 
clined to think that he would make n° 
great mistake by selling these heavy 
lambs pretty soon. What do our read- 
ers who have had experience in th? 
sheep business say? 


Working J 
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Interesting Stories Mostly Told By Pictures 
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CONCRETE HIGHWAY IN ILLINOIS.—At La Salle, IUl., over the bottom lands of the Illinois river, they have made a concrete highway, partially for experimental purposes. The road has just been 
finished. Most of the material was furnished free by three cement manufacturers. Sand and gravel were contributed by local companies in that vicinity, so the only.expense was for labor. The road is 
twenty feet wide and about a mile in length. Another feature of the road will be the boulevard lights which are being added and which will facilitate traveling over the road at night. Every main road 
from the big cities will some day be hard surfaced to withstand the heavy traffic. 
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Photo by International News Service, N. Y. . Photo by International News Service, N. Y. 
DISASTROUS STORM IN CLEVELAND.—Cleveland, Ohio, was recently visited by a storm which did thousands of dollars worth of damage and caused untold suffering. Traffic was blocked for days and 
the telephone service almost cutoff. The storm started as a rain and sleet but later developed into a blinding snow storm, the total snow fall being about fourteen inches in a short time. In one of the pic- 
tures several street cars are seen on one of the main streets. This service was at a standstill for several days and people could not get to and from their work. Food, groceries, fuel or any supplies could not 
be delivered, which meant much suffering for those it affected. In another picture one can see how telephone service was crippled. Wires and poles were broken down, so that there was practically no 
service in town or with the outside world either by telephone or telegraph. 
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Copyright by International News Service, N. Y. Copyright by International News Service, N. ¥. " 

FIRST BOAT THROUGH PANAMA CANAL.—The first boat through the Panama canal which MILLIONAIRE HORSE ENTHUSIAST.—Although the man seen driving the horse isa _ Y or 
Was recently opened, was the small steamer shown in the picture. This view is taken in the Mira- millionaire and could afford dozens of automobiles, he prefers to ride behind & KO d horse. le is % 
flores lock. Banks along the canal were lined with interested and curious spectators. The comple- lover of fast horses and likes to drive them himself. The picture shows him exercising « famous P 


tion of the canal marked the end of the greatest engineering feat ever attempted by man, at a cost of gelding which has made a remarkable trotting record and is always driven by his aged owner in 
Nillions of dollars. Now thousands of miles are saved by every steamer going from the Atlantic to his friendly matches on the speedway. 
the Pacific ocean, or vice versa, and transportstion charges will be reduced on all ocean freight. ’ 
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You wanted a really high-grade, economical 
car with lots of power and comfort, at a 
moderate price. Jeffery has built 1t. 


see you can have an automobile combining comfort, 


quality, beauty and economy at your price, $1550. 


This extraordinary 


achievement of the Jeffery Company is this year’s sensation. 


You have always wanted a comfortable car of some beauty but five or 
six hundred dollars bought only the car — not the comfort or beauty. A 
thousand dollars would buy a car that looked pretty good and rode well on 
ordinary roads but you knew it couldn’t have the quality, power and stability. 

Your level-headed demand for economy of operation, gasoline, oil and 
tires kept you from paying a fortune for one of those big heavy cars that cost 
another fortune to maintain. 

That’s why we put into the Jeffery Four and Six the results of the 
study, experiment and accepted practice of the best motor car designers of 


America and Europe and produced America’s first high grade, economica] 
car of power, stability, beautv and comfort at a moderate price. 

We have accomplished what all other motor car manufacturers haye 
either overlooked or striven for in vain. 

How have we done it? By focussing upon the production of this car 
the resources, brains, buying power, financial strength, manufacturing experi- 
ence and equipment of the mammoth Jeffery organization. Forty years of 
experience—five and a half millions in assets—three millions in the latest 
and best machinery and the highest credit in the industry. 


Who Else Could Do It?—-Who Else Dare Try? 


Space does not permit us to give you the details of the final triumph 
here. Write for a Jeffery Circle. It tells about the light monobloc motor 
that drives this car. “Twenty miles an hour in 7 seconds—40 miles an hour 
on second speed in 20 seconds and in fifty-five seconds 50 miles. 

This motor is larger than that used in 52 out of 86 cars exhibited at the 
Paris Show this year. You will learn that vanadium steel and materials 


used heretofore only in very expensive cars are used in The Jeffery and 
that the U. S. L. electric starter used in this car costs more than any 
other starter. 

Not a single car in America selling under $2000 except the Jeffery is 
equipped with the U.S.L. Imported annular ball bearings are used instead 
of any domestic bearing and Rothschild designed the body. 


When you consider the bare facts — when you question your nearest garage man 
or mechanic you will agree that The Jeffery is the car you have waited for because 
it is all that any motor car should be at a price that the best motor car should cost. 


U.S. L. starting and lighting, without chains, gears or belts. Imported 
annular ball bearings. Speed it up to forty miles an hour, shut off your 
engine and coast half a mile. 

Spicer universal joints, combination force feed and splash oiling system; 
four forward speed transmission—the lightest and easiest to operate. 

High grade full floating type rear axle on imported annular ball bearings 
—a delight to the mechanic. Flexible leather coupling between clutch and 
transmission. 


Sn, Se 





Vanadium steel in springs, rear axle drive shafts and front axle. 

Rayfield carburetor; left drive and center control. Pressure feed gasoline 
tank; pump operated through cam shaft. Bosch Duplex ignition. Sola 
lamps with dimmer, operated by four position switch. 

The Jeffery Four equipment includes Neverleek top, rain-vision wind- 
shield, Stewart Warner speedometer, ammeter, extra demountable rim, with 
carrier, electrically lighted dash replete with latest attachments. Klaxet 
horn and complete tool equipment. 
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Jeffery Four $1550 


The Jeffery Six is a duplicate of the wonderful Jeffery Four, except for size. The cylinders are cast in pairs. This car, which sells at $2250, 


is in a great many ways as remarkable among Sixes as its smaller brother is among the Fours. 


We built it for those who will drive nothing 


but a Jeffery car, but who prefer a Six. It is light—actual scale weight, 3700 pounds, with full equipment. We make it luxurious and beautiful 


without making it extravagant. 


We know that a better Six cannot be built. 


The motor—3{ x 5}—develops 48 horse power. The bearings are imported annular ball throughout. The ignition is Bosch Duplex and the 
starting and lighing system is the U. S. L., of course. Wheel base, 128 inches, and wheels 36 x 44—on enclosed cars 37 x 5—Rayfield carburetor, 
Warner autometer, ammeter, engine driven power tire pump, Rothschild body with extra wide doors and low, deep seats, full floating rear axle. 
This car is made, five passenger touring or two passenger roadster at $2250; six passenger at $2300; Sedan five passenger, $3250 and limousine, at $3700. 


The best known dealers in the country are wiring for territory on these cars. 


Most of the big output has already been contracted fot. 


We are anxious not alone to dispose of the output, but to see that every man in every county in the country who appreciates the new standard 
of high grade value we offer, gets his Jeffery car. Therefore, we will gladly co-operate with you if you will wire right now. 


The'Thomas B. Jeffery Gompany 


Main Office and Works, Kenosha, Wisconsin 
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Our Harvest Season 

This is a busy time in the subscrip- 
tion department of Wallaces’ Farmer. 
What July and August are to the farm- 
er who has a large acreage of small 
grain and hay, the winter months are 
in our subscription department. De- 
cember, January, February and March 
represent our harvest season, so far 
as subscriptions are concerned. Not 
that we do not receive subscriptions 
every month in the year, for we do, 
put most of them come during the four 
months named. No farmer is busier 
during his harvest season than our 
subscription folks will be for the next 
three months. It is a trying time for 
them. Most careful work is required. 
If a mistake is made in a name, or an 
initial, or a date, it means a lot of 
trouble and extra work before it is 
corrected. Every new name must be 
entered in its proper place. Every 
renewal must be marked up another 
year—or three years, or five years, as 
the case may be. * 

We want to say a word here about 
this matter of renewing. If you will 
look at the address tag which bears 
your name, you will see that imme- 
diately following your name there is 
the abbreviation of a month, and fol- 
lowing this are two figures meaning 
the year; for example, 


John Smith, Dec 13 


This means that John Smith’s sub- 
scription expires with the last issue of 
December, 1913, and if he wishes to 
continue the paper, his renewal must 
reach us before January 1st. Suppose 
he renews for three years. We simpy 
pull out the figure “3” and slip in the 
figure “6.” That is all there is to it. 
The name is not moved in the list, 
and there is the smallest possible 
chance for error. 

But suppose John Smith forgets to 
seid his renéwal promptly. Just see 
what happens. First, his name is 
merked off the printed list. Then this 

sent to the type room, and one of 

» boys there finds the name in the 
vpe and takes it out. He always feels 
»-dly when he does this, for everybody 
about the place is interested in Wal- 
laces’ Farmer, and wants to see the 
t grow. 

Well, in a few days John’s renewal 
mes in. Then it must be treated as 
2 new subscription. The name and ad- 
dress must be written out; it must 
b 
| 


' set up in type, the old place in the 

st hunted up, and the name put back. 
When the renewal comes in promptly, 
just one little figure needs to be 
changed. When the renewal is delayed, 
ien times as much work is necessary. 

So you can see why we are anxious 
to receive renewals early. It saves 
much time and bother; it lessens the 
liability to error, and it insures your 
receiving the paper regularly without 
missing a number. If you want to do 
vs a good turn, renew early—two or 
three weeks ahead of time. You will 
be marked up the full time in advance, 
no matter how early you renew. Re- 
new early and everybody about the 
place will feel grateful to you. 





Getting Rid of Stumps 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“How late in the fall, or perhaps 
early winter, will it do to bore holes 
in stumps for filling with saltpeter, 
in order to prepare them for burning? 
How deep should the holes be, and 
how much saltpeter should be used?” 

Chili saltpeter, or nitrate of soda, 
has been used with indifferent suc- 
cess in rotting stumps. Various meth- 
ods, such as boring holes in them and 
filling with saltpeter, kerosene, nitric 
acid and sulphuric acid, were tried out 
at the Mississippi experiment station. 
None of the methods proved practical 
or of much advantage. The nitrate of 
soda seemed to rot the stumps slowly 
if at all. It doesn’t matter much when 
it is applied. 

In preference to this method, we rec- 
ommend fhat our correspondent use 
dynamite, which is quicker and more 
effctive. He can use this on warm 
days during the winter with compara- 
tive safety if he carefully follows di- 
rections furnished by the companies 
selling the dynamite. A little experi- 
ence on one or two stumps will soon 





give him an idea of how much to use 
for his particular kind of stumps. The 
amount needed will depend upon the 
kind of stump, whether it is green or 
dry, the character of the soil, and oth- 
er conditions, which make it impos- 
sible to give specific directions for the 
amount of dynamite to use on each 
stump: Less of the explosive will be 
needed in a firm soil than in a loose 
one. 

The first thing .is to bore a hole 
under the stump at an angle of about 
45 degrees. An auger or crowbar can 
be used for this. Generally this hole 
should end directly under the middle 
of the stump, which usually offers the 
most resistance to an explosion. A 
cartridge is prepared by inserting a 
blasting cap to which a fuse has been 
crimped. This must be done very 
carefully, and according to directions 
furnished with the dynamite. The 
cartridge is then pushed in. the hole 
under the stump. Fill this with earth 
and tamp it gently but firmly. The 
next thing is to ignite the fuse and 
get out of the way. The cost will vary 
according to the amount of dynamite 
needed, but usually averages between 
25 and 50 cents for average stumps. 





A Sensible Christmas Present 


The altruistic spirit, the loveliest 
attitude of human nature, because the 
most Christian, usually manifests it- 
self in a pronounced way at Christ- 
mas time. By the “altruistic spirit,’ 
we mean the disposition to do some- 
thing nice for the other fellow, some- 
thing kind and unselfish, which will 


show that we are not egotistic or self- 
ish, our thoughts all centered upon 
ourselves and our own interests, but 
think about the other fellow, too, be 
it wife or child, friend or neighbor, 
business associate or rival. 

Therefore, at Christmas time we 
send or give a present or in some 
Way express our good-will towards 
those who are connected with us by 
various ties of one sort and another. 
To the child we give something that 
will let him know that we love him, 
even if we are too reticent about our 
feelings to say so as often as we 
should. To those who need we give 
presents of value. To our old-time 
friends we send remembrances that 
revive the memories of the joys, and 
perhaps of the sorrows as well, of long 
ago. To the young man and woman 
we send choice books, that will aid 
them to choose the real big things of 
life, the things worth while. 

A good many of our subscribers— 
moved by the same altruistic spirit— 
send a yearly subscription to Wallaces’ 
Farmer to friends near or distant, 
whom they think will enjoy this or 
that feature of the paper; some the 
notes on the Sabbath school lessons, 
some the poultry department or the 
Hearts and Homes department. We 
have many landlords who make up a 
club of their own, and send the paper 
to their tenants. They believe in the 
policies and teachings of the paper 
themselves, and they wish their ten- 
ants to put these teachings in prac- 
tice, to the mutual benefit of both. 

To both classes—landlords and ten- 
ants—Wallaces’ Farmer will be of 
more value the coming year than ever 
before, for the reason that our studies 
in Great Britain last summer, in com- 
pany with Secretary James Wilson, 
have given us a deeper and clearer 
insight into the principles that under- 
lie the question of land tenure and the 
relation that exists between the leas- 
ing sysem and soil fertility. We have 
had abundant opportunity to look into 
this important subject from all sides; 
and, having both landlords and tenants 
as subscribers, we think we are in a 
position to defend the rights of both, 
and also the rights of the land. 

We suggest; therefore, that .if you 
have a friend or relative or old neigh- 
bor or acquaintance, whom you wish 
to remember at Christmas time, you 
send him a year’s subscription to Wal- 
laces’ Farmer .as a present. It will 
remind him of your thoughtfulness ev- 
ery week of the year. It will help him 
in his farming; and, what is vastly 
more important, will help the boys and 
girls to form ideals of right living. In 
sending such subscriptions, state that 
they are presents. We will then in- 
form the recipient of the fact that it is 
a present, that it comes from you, and 
that it will stop when the time is out. 





Blue Litmus Paper Test 
Faulty? 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“I bought this fall a farm of 120 
acres, and it refuses to grow clover in 
a paying quantity. I believe that the 
land is sour. Your advice as to blue 
litmus paper was tried. I found that 
each piece of paper was turned pink. 
My farm where I have been living is 
very rich, and it will grow two tons of 
clover and 100 bushels of corn to the 
acre. This soil is as black as a hat, 
and five feet deep. Nevertheless, it 
turned the blue litmus paper pink. I% 
my back yard is a field which has had 
lime and mortar piled on it for two 
years. Just under this pile of lime 
and mortar is soil which will turn the 
paper pink. On many farms I have 
tried this test, but in every case the 
paper has turned pink. Now, I am a 
firm believer in Wallaces’ Farmer, and 
it is seldom that I talk with my broth- 
er farmers without quoting your pa- 
per. Don’t you think that the litmus 
paper test is faulty? I believe that 
you would be safe in offering a prize 
of $100 for a soil that would not turn 
blue litmus paper pink. Possibly 
there is a diffrence in papers, and it 
may be that the druggist has given me 
the wrong kind. I believe that my 
new 120-acre farm needs something, 
and I would like very much to find out 
what it is. Could I have it analyzed 
by our experiment station? I am quite 
sure that lime is needed, but before I 
buy any, I want to be entirely satisfied. 
This is a good farm, but the elements 
needed to grow grass are lacking. Corn 
and wheat do fairly well.” 

Mr. F. B. Howe, of the Iowa experi- 
ment station, has been testing soils 
from all parts of the state for lime. 
We referred this matter to him, and in 
reply he writes: 

“No doubt your Missouri subscriber 
and many of those in Iowa, will be glad 
to learn of the work which is now be- 
ing carried on by the soils section of 
the Iowa experiment station with re- 


gard to the relative merits of the lit- | 


mus paper test and other methods of 
determining acidity in soils. 

“The station has found that the lit- 
mus paper test for acidity is reliable 
in comparison with other methods, but 
is not to be depended upon in the field 
in the hands of an inexperienced man. 
There are many precautions that must 
be taken if the litmus paper test is to 
be used successfully. For instance, it 
is necessary to moisten the soil with 
neutral water, that is, water which is 
neither alkaline nor acid. The neutral 
litmus paper which is used must also 
be kept free from contamination, which 
is almost sure to result if there is care- 
lessness in handling the paper. An in- 
experienced man may easily put a 
wrong interpretation on the coloration 
of the litmus paper, due to the fact that 
the litmus dye rises and is pushed up- 
ward by the capillary water moving 
through the paper. It has been found 
advisable after using the precautions 
referred to with regard to neutral wa- 
ter and proper handling of the paper, 
to double the litmus paper and insert 
it in a well-moistened ball of soil and 
allow same to stand for three or four 
hours, or for a longer period of time. 
By doubling the paper, the inside sur- 
face does not come in contact with any 
particles of soil. By moistening the 
soil well, and allowing it to stand for 
some time, the acid salts are given 
time to go into solution and react with 
the litmus dye on the paper. 

“In the hands of an experienced man, 
the litmus paper test can be used suc- 
cessfully, and is used to some extent 
by the field men of the soils depart- 
ment. However, the most reliable and 
most satisfactory test for acidity in 
soils is the Veitch method, which is a 
simple quantitative test which any ex- 
periment station should be willing to 
make for the farmer. 

“The Iowa experiment station is now 
working on this particular phase of the 
soil experimental work. Samples have 
been collected from different sections 
of the state, representing the different 
types of soil found therein. As a re- 
sult of these investigations, it will no 
doubt be possibie for the experiment 
station to state- quite definitely as to 
whether or not any particular type of 
soil in the state is acid. It will also be 
possible to state quite definitely the 
lime requirements of those soil types 
which are acid.” 

It costs $15 to make a soil analysis. 











None of the state experiment stations 
make such analyses free, There are 
reliable commercial chemists, however, 
who will do this work. We ourselves 
had a sample of soil analyzed by such 
a chemist a few weeks ago. He report- 
ed that it contained, in the plowed soil 
of an acre, 38,044 pounds of organic 
carbon, 4,185 pounds of nitrogen, 852 
pounds of phosphorus, 27,951 pounds of 
potassium, 7,930 pounds of calcium, 
7,698 pounds of magnesium, no lime- 
stone present, and 505 pounds of lime- 
stone needed to neutralize acidity. 
These figures mean very little ex- 
cept to the soil expert. To him they 
indicate that this soil is about aver- 
age in nitrogen, but that it is decided- 
ly lacking in phosphorus and in lime- 
stone. We were intending to put this 
soil down to alfalfa, and in order to be 
on the safe side, we shall apply at least 
one ton of limestone per acre, and 500 
pounds of ground rock phosphate. 





Fertilizer for Corn 


A southern 
writes: 


“I would like to know about ferti- 
lizer for corn land. This land is clay, 
which has had timber on it. How 
much fertilizer should be used per 
acre? What kind would you use? 
Would you use packing house fertilizer 
such as they use in the east? Where 
can this fertilizer be secured, and what 
will it cost? Will it take special ma- 
chinery to put it on?” 

If our correspondent can get barn- 
yard manure, we advise him to use 
that at the rate of about eight tons to 
the acre. He might experiment with 
other fertilizers, but we would not ad- 
vise him to use any large quantity un- 
til he has proved on a small plot that 
they pay. There is a possibility that 
this clay timber soil will respond to 
acid phosphate. This may be bought 
from almost any of the Chicago pack- 
ing houses for from $14 to $16 per ton, 
f. o. b., and should be applied at the 
rate of about 300 pounds per acre. For 
experimental purposes it may be put 
on broadcast. If fertilizer is to be used 
year after year, fertilizer drills should 
be bought. 

Those of our readers who are think- 
ing of experimenting with fertilizers 
should send to the Iowa station for a 
circular which is soon to be issued, 
telling how to experiment with ferti- 
lizers and giving a list of the firms 
handling different kinds of fertilizers. 

We recognize barnyard manure as 
the standard fertilizer for corn, al- 
though we know that there are certain 
conditions where other fertilizer will 
also pay. 


Iowa correspondent 





Pecans in Illinois 


A southern 
writes: 

“Can you give me a few pointers on 
pecan growing? I have twenty-five or 
thirty young trees in a meadow pas- 
ture that I suppose came up from nuts 
that the birds dropped. Do you think 
it would pay to leave them? How 
soon would they be likely to bear? 
What would be the best way to get 
more trees started, if I should leave 
what are there now? I would want to 
fill in some of the empty places and 
leave the field for pasture.” 

There is about as much difference 
between pecans as there is between 
standard varieties of apples. Our cor- 
respondent’s pecans may prove to be 
a good sort, but the chances are rather 
against it. He might leave them in his 
pasture just to see what they will do. 
Some varieties of pecans will begin to 
bear within five or six years, but oth- 
ers do not begin to bear until they are 
ten or fifteen years old. If our corre- 
spondent wishes to plant out more 
trees, we would suggest that he write 
to the horticulturists of the North 
Carolina experiment station, at Ral- 
eigh, and the Georgia experiment sta- 
tion, at Experiment, for list of grow- 
ers furnishing improved varieties. The 
growing of pecans in Illinois we would 
look upon purely as an experiment. 
Pecans have been found growing wild 
as far north as Iowa, but at the pres- 
ent time are grown commercially only 
in the southern states. 


Illinois correspondent 
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Feeding Questions 
Steer Feeding Problem 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“I have eighty-eight 800-pound steers 
on feed. They are getting for their 
daily ration silage with five pounds of 
ear corn. I thought some of feeding 
alfalfa hay along with the corn and 
silage. My intention was to feed this 
way for 120 days, and then feed all the 
corn they .will eat. I would add oil 
meal to the ration during the last nine- 
ty days. These cattle are to be mar- 
keted about the first of June. Corn is 
worth 60 cents per bushel, alfalfa hay 
$16 a ton, oil meal $29 a ton, and cot- 
tonseed meal $36.95 a ton. I have to 
buy my alfalfa. They tell me that to- 
bacco colored alfalfa is better than the 
clear green hay. I would like to have 
suggestions from you.” 

Very few experiments have been con- 
ducted with corn silage and corn alone 
as feed for steers. The indications are 
that for a time on such feed steers 
would gain at the rate of about one 
and a half pounds daily, and would re- 
quire for each pound of gain about ten 
pounds of corn and twelve or fifteen 
pounds of silage. 

Some feeders may consider a ration 
of silage and corn as economical dur- 
ing the first part of the feeding period. 
We believe that under present feed 
prices a cheaper ration may be found. 
At the Indiana station, they fed for 
two months 1,000-pound steers an aver- 
age daily ration of 33 pounds of silage, 
6 pounds of straw, and 1.8 pounds of 
cottonseed meal. These steers gained 
an average of 1.8 pounds daily. At 
the prices now prevailing in the corn 
belt, the cost of a pound of gain would 
be about 6 cents. 

Corn and corn silage may be used 
with fair satisfaction for two or three 
weeks, but we would not feed such a 
wide ration for a longer period. Cot- 
tonseed meal, oil meal, clover hay, al- 
falfa hay, or some other feed rich in 
muscle building materials, must be fed 
if steers are to do their best. 

Silage, cottonseed meal and straw 
make a good ration for a month or two, 




















but it is impossible to fatten steers 
without giving more grain and less 
roughage. 

When our correspondent gets his 


steers on full feed, we suggest that he 
use an average daily of about 15 pounds 


ag 


ena em 


| end of ten days each calf was getting 
an average daily of 5 or 6 pounds of 
corn and about a half pound of oil 
meal. At the end of a month the av- 
erage daily ration would consist of 7 
or 8 pounds of corn, and from one-half 
to a pound of oil meal. From now on 
the ration should be increased accord- 
ing to the appetites of the calves. 

When the calves are turned on grass 
next spring, the oil meal may be tak- 
en out of the ration for a time. But 
two or three months before market 
time, the oil meal should again be 
added to the ration. 

In a fattening steer ration, oil meal 
and cottonseed meal are practically 








of corn, 20 pounds of silage, 3 or 4 
pounds of alfalfa, and a pound of oil 
meal or cottonseed meal. At the prices 
mentioned, oil meal will probably give 
slightly better satisfaction. 

We have heard Nebraska feeders 
sometimes say that the brown alfalfa 
hay is just as good feed as the bright 
green. We ourselves would be inclined 
to prefer the green colored hay. We 
suspect that there is not nearly so 
mucii difference in favor of the green 
colored hay_as the comparative prices 
of the two would indicate. 

a 7 
Starting Baby Beeves on Feed | 
; An lowa correspondent writes: 
; “In your issue of November 21st, | 
* you give a ration for 500-pound calves 
which consists of 11 pounds of corn, 
1.8 pounds of cottonseed meal, 3.2 


pounds of hay, and 7 pounds of corn 
as an average for nine months. 
The kind of hay was not specified. May 
I ask what vou intend feeding 400- 
+ pound calves on the start? Would the 
‘wuse of alfalfa hay make a difference in 


silage, 


‘the above ration? Would oil meal 
take the place of cottonseed meal? I 
have corn silage, corn and alfalfa, but 
cottonseed meal is little used here, 
and is hard to get, while oil meal is 
quoted at $32 a ton. I have seventy- 
four head of steer calves ready to start 
on feed, Which are now getting alfalfa 
hay and corn silage.” 

At the Kansas experiment station, 


* they fed 420-pound steer calves for 100 
3 lays on an average daily ration of 18.5 
‘Agpounds of corn silage, and 5.9 pounds 
.gof alfalfa hay. On such a ration these 

Steers gained an average daily of 1.5 
‘fpounds each. Alfalfa hay: and corn 

silage of course make too bulky a ra- 
ition for calves which are to be fat- 
tened for baby beef. To the ration of 
*Ralves déstined for baby beef we would 
“add at first a pound ‘or two of-corn 
edaily and an eighth of a poundgf oil 
‘mea’. We -would increase the corn 
gradually every other day until at the 








equal, pound for pound. The compar- 
ative experiments indicate a slight ad- 
vantage for oil meal, especially for 
calves. 

Good alfalfa hay in the ration means 
that there much less necessity for 
using oi) meal and cottonseed meal. 
Nevertheless, we would be inclined to 
use an average daily of about a pound 
of oil meal in connection with alfalfa 
hay in fattening baby beeves. 


Fall Pig Ration 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“I would like to have you give me 
a balanced ration for sixty-five fall 
pigs which will weigh an average of 
fifty pounds each. [ have oats and rye 
ground together in the proportion of 
one bushel of rye to three bushels of 
oats. Rye is 70 cents per bushel, oats 
40 cents, corn 63 cents, and oil meal 
$2.50 per 100. I have about eight gal- 
lons of separated milk daily. I only 
have ten bushels of rye and twenty 
bushels of oats. When that is gone, I 
can get no more. I would like to push 
these pigs along as fast as possible 
on a cheap ration.” 

Our correspondent does not quote 
prices on tankage or meat meal. He 
can surely get tankage or meat meal 
for $60 a ton or less. In that case, the 
cheapest ration for his pigs will almost 
certainly be a mixture of about twelve 
parts of corn to one of tankage. If he 
considers the skim-milk as worth 30 
cents per 100, or less, a good cheap 
ration for him will be eighteen parts 
of corn, six parts of skim-milk, and 
one part of tankage. As long as our 
correspondent has rye and oats on 
hand, we would suggest a mixture of 
about ten parts of corn, six parts of 
oats, three parts of rye, six parts of 
skim-milk, and one part of tankage. If 


is 


silage, hay and corn. With cotton- 
seed meal at $32 per ton, corn at 75 
cents per bushel, and clover hay at 
$20 a ton, 100 pounds of gain with 
cottonseed meal added to the ration 
cost 30 cents less than without the 
cottonseed meal. Oil meal holds al- 
most exactly the same place in the 
ration as cottonseed meal, but it is 
slightly more valuable, if we are to 
believe experiments which have been 
conducted in England. 

We are quite sure that it will pay 
our correspondent to use as high as 
one-third of a pound of oil meal daily 





per lamb. For the most part, how- 
ever, we would rely on corn. Pro- 
| Vided the ration is balanced, there is 
{ very little to choose between corn at 
75 cents per bushel and oil meal at 

$30 per ton. 
If corn is to continue as high in 


price as it is this year, our experiment 
stations should know more about the 
advisability of replacing corn with 
such concentrates as cottonseed meal 
and oil meal. With these concentrates 
at $30 per ton, many of our readers 
wil) find it advisable to use them not 
merely as supplements to corn, but as 
substitutes for corn. We wish we 
knew the exact point where it is ad- 
visable to substitute oil meal and cot- 
tonuseed meal for corn, instead of 
merely using them as supplements. 


Barley, Oats, Rye, Corn, and 
Tankage for Hogs 


A Kansas correspondent writes: 

“I have forty fall pigs which I wish 
to push along on the most economical 
feed. I have 200 bushels of rye, and 
would like to know which is better to 
put with the rye, barley at 60 cents 
or oats at 45 cents. Corn is worth 78 
cents, tankage $2.25 per 100. I have 
ground a load of rye, oats and barley 
mixed, and the pigs seem to be doing 
well on it. Grinding costs 10 cents per 
100. These pigs have acce:s to alfalfa 
and blue grass pasture. I have seeded 
ten acres of rye, which the shotes can 
run on if the snow does not come.” 

When tankage may be had at $2.25 
per 100, we would consider a pound of 
corn as equal, respectively, to 1.1 
pounds of rye, 1.1 pounds of barley, 
and 1.18 pounds of oats. The prices 
per 100 as quoted by our correspond- 
ent are: Barley, $1.25; oats, $1.40; 
and corn, $1.40. At these prices, we 
would prefer the barley to the oats 





our correspondent can not get tank- 
age, but must depend upon oil meal, 


we would suggest that he substitute oil 
meal in the above suggested mixture at 
the rate of from one and a half to two 
pounds of oil meal for each pound of 
tankage. 


. 
Oil Meal for Lambs 

A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“How much linseed meal can I feed 
with safety and economy to lambs? I 
am preparing to feed for the market. 
I have plenty of clover hay and about 
120 tons of silage. I am feeding 750 
head. Corn is 75 cents per bushel, 
and clover hay is around $20 per ton. 
I want to feed all the silage and oil 
meal it is safe to feed. I think that 
the meal is cheaper than the corn.” 

How much oil meal will it pay to 
feed lambs which are getting a rough- 
age ration of and clover hay? | 
In England and Scotland, they feed as 
high as three-fourths of a pound of oil 
meal daily. This is in connection with 
about a half pound of hay and ten to 
fifteen pounds of turnips. We wonder 
if. under present feed prices, it might 
pay in the corn belt to give fattening 
lambs six or seven pounds of silage 





silage 


daily, one-half pound of clover hay, | 
and three-fourths of a pound of oil 
meal. So far as we know, no such 
ration as this has ever been tried in 
this country. We would be a little 
afraid that the lambs might go off 
feed, unless the silage were of the 
very best quality. There is a chance 
also that they would grow tired of 
such large quantities of oi] meal. At 


the Indiana experiment station, they 
fed lambs an average daily ration of | 
one-eighth of a pound of cottonseed | 
meal, one pound of corn, nine-tenths | 
of a pound of silage, and nine-tenths | 
of a pound of clover hay. Other lambs | 
got just the same ration, but mo cot- | 
tonseed meal. The lambs getting cot- | 
tonseed meal gained .02 of a pound | 
more daily, and to make 100 pounds | 
of gain they required just a little less | 


and corn. The price on rye is not giv- 
en, but we suspect that it is fully as 
cheap as barley. Probably the eco- 
nomical feed mixture for our corre- 
spondent to use will be about six parts 
of barley, six parts of rye, and one 
part of tankage. He may also feed a 
little oats and corn for the sake of va- 
riety, but at $1.40 per 100, they are 
too expensive to use in large quanti- 
ties. The proportion between the bar- 
ley and rye depends entirely upon the 
relative prices of the two feeds. Pound 
for pound, they have about the same 
value. Pigs are a little more likely to 
go off feed on the rye, especially if it 
is of poor quality. 


Oil Meal for Steers of Differ- 
ent Ages 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 
“How much old process oil meal can 


I feed economically to 1,400-pound 
steers, with new corn at 66 cents per 
bushel, and oil meal at $32 per ton? 


For roughage, these steers have wheat 
and alfalfa hay mixed. How much oil 
meal can I feed with profit to 1,100- 
pound steers which are to be fed four 
months, and which have for roughage 
good corn fodder, wheat straw now, 
and alfalfa hay later on? How much 
oil meal can be fed economically to 
yearlings weighing 800 pounds, which 
are running in the stalks and are get- 
ting silage once daily, but no corn, 
except what the silage contains? The 
guaranteed analysis of the oil meal as 
given on the tag is 32 per cent protein, 
8 per cent fat, and not more than 10 
per cent crude fibre.” 


It is doubtful if it will pay to feed 


much oil meal to 1,406-pound steers 
which are getting alfalfa hay for 
roughage. There are no exact experi- 


ments on this point. It is known how- 
ever. that heavy steers will gain very 
well on alfalfa hay and corn without 
nitrogenous concentrates. With corn 
as high as 66 cents per bushel, how- 








i 
ever, we suspect that it might Dar 
during the last month or two of the 
feeding period to add a pound or two 
of oil meal to the daily ration of ga¢; 
steer. We know of no experiments to 
back us up in this belief. 

The 1,100-pound steers will probabj; 
use oil meal to better advantage than 
the 1,400-pound steers, but even wit, 
them it is doubtful if it will pay 
feed much oil meal, except during the 
last two months of the feeding periog 
If these steers were not getting alfalfa 
hay, we would almost certainly advise 
the feeding of oil meal or cottonseed 
meal. 

The yearling steers which are rup. 
ning in the corn stalks and getting gjj. 
age will use oil meal to excellent aq. 
vantage. Both corn stalks and silage 
are very poor in muscle building ma. 
terial. If these yearling steers are ey. 
pected to make their cheapest and beg 
gains, it would be wise to give then 
about two pounds of oil meal daily 
Even if they were getting alfalfa hay 
for roughage, we would suggest the 
use of from one-half to a pound of ojj 
meal daily. * 

We regret that there are no definite 
experiments indicating the exact com- 
parative values of oil meal and alfalfa, 


WE WANT A MAN | 


to help us develop a big live stock farm on cut-over 
southern hardwood land, second bottom. It is fine 
for corn and rich in pasture the year round. A great 
opportunity for an immense farm on cheap land, 
Write us for particulars. 


STEWART-GREER LUMBER CO., 


LET MILLER HAY 


SELL YOUR 


A ready sale for a}i kinds of hay. Write 
Albert Miller & Co., 192 No. Clark St. Chicago, Ill 


DITTO “Fees canoer’ 
FEED GRINDER 
This new nder is lly 
po damed gon run with a Gasoline 
Engine 
poy tt. WN ky nd 
way. jo " 
Trust i oes it rd Batistied, 
if not, return at my expense, 
Grinds rm and all small 
graina. Write for FREE Catalogue. 
G.M. DITTO, Box 212 JOLIET, ILL. 








St. Louis, Mo, 

























Grinds more ear corn or small 
grain, with less power, than 
any other mill. Doesn’t warm 
the feed. Lathe-centered Burrs 
may be changed in three minutes, 
Try it 20 days free. 
Write to-day for booklet. 


= Spartan Mig. Co. Pontiac, ui 


BonsHe® SWEEP MILLS 


7 on others, 4 or 2 horses. 

Los ind Corn with shucks and all small 
ae grains, (Also make 10 sizes of belt mills) 

a. Sie FREE— Booklet on “Feeds and Manures” 
NN. G, Bowsher Co., South Bend, Ind, 
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* . ° 
Try this Qucker City Mill 
10 Days Free. We pay the freight. 
23 styles, hand among to20b.p. Grinds 
anything the finest and fastest. 47 
years in business. Get our catalogue, 
also of farm supply bargains. 
A. W. STRAUB CO. 

Bept. P, 3731-34 Filbert Sireet, Puadelphia, Pa, 
Dept. |, 3703-07 So. Ashland Ave., Chicago, Wi. 
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CLOVER ==: 


and inspected Red Clover. Also Mammoth, Al 





New Crop. 
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sike, Alfalfa and Sweet Clover of choicest quality. 
THY Blue Crass, etc., at iow prices 
Now is the tims to buy. 
Ask for samples and copy of our Spociai Clover 
Seed Circular. Large illustrated catalog of Seed free. 
tOWA SEED COMPANY, Dept. D2 OES MOINES, IOWA 
Now Is the 
Time to Buy 
Prices low 
years. 
fore advance andgave money. Get our special low pr 
and free samples of our lowa Grown New Crop Reciea! 
Tested Ciover and Timothy Seed Also Alfalfa, Alsi 
Sweet Clover. Ali kinds ss seed. 76-paxe catalog fre¢ 
quoting all field seeds. ave money by writing at once. 
A. A. BERRY SEED CO., Box }{)}} CLARINDA, IOWA 
Pure white bloom variety by the originator of te 
sweet clover business in the Oklahoma valley. 
Write for prices. 
Cc. N. BOWERS, 
Box 61, Garden City. Kas. 





Reid’s Vellow Dent 2 
Seed Corn Beone County White, 


#3 per bushel. Immediate delivery. Ears only 
J. W. RICHARDS, Ferris, Pllinois 


For farmers’ price and 


ALFALFA SEED DIRECT For free se A 


MAXSON, Buffalo Gap. 8S. D. 
SEED. Large biennial cultivated variety, 


SWEET for hay, pasture and fertilizer. Price and 
CLOVER cirenlar how to grow it sent free on re- 
aan GUeSt. E. BARTON. Bor2. Falmouth, Ky. 














GOOD recleaned. not irrigated 


ALFA LFA seed, Write forsamples & prices. 
J. JACOBSON, Formoso, Kans. 





YW EET clover seed—The true white bloomi'g 
Write for free sample of new 
HENRY FIELD, Shenandoah, tow? 


t\ variety (Melilstus Alba). 
crop seed and latest prices. 
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| Boys’ Corner 


This department is for beginners. We talk here 
about the simple things of farming; about the soil 
and how it was made; how plants grow in it; about 
farm animals—the cows, the horses, the pigs, etc.— 
pow they eat their feed and grow. We want to study 
all these things and many more, and any time any- 
one wants to ask a question, gr doesn’t understand, 
or wants to tell us something Which he has noticed, 
we hope he will write us. 


A Great Horse 


Every farm boy should know about 
the greatest trotting horse that ever 
lived, not because it will make him 
plow corn any better, but just because 
it is a good thing to know. This great 
trotter went a mile in 2:48%. Nowa- 
days, our best trotters can go a mile 
in almost a minute less than this. Nev- 
ertheless, 
trotting horse history will agree that 
the horse I am going to tell you about 
is the greatest trotter that ever lived. 

Sixty-four years ago, a bay mare 
with a bay colt at foot was sold for 
$125. The colt was Hambletonian 10th 
—the most wonderful trotter of his- 
tory. The little bay colt grew into a 
rather ordinary looking horse. His 
head was heavy and the nose was 
Roman; the neck was a trifle short 
and heavy, and the withers 
coarse. His legs were splendidly set; 
his hind quarters were very heavily 
muscled, and his action was snappy 
and powerful. 

Mr. Rysdyk, the owner of Hamble- 
tonian 10th, tried him on the race 
track for a few weeks when he was 
three years old. He made a mile in 
2:481%4. The record at that time was 
2:27. 

Judging from his appearance, and 
his record, no one would have looked 
upon Hambletonian 10th as the great- 
est trotter that ever lived. No one 
thought much of this horse until he 
was thirteen or fourteen years old. At 
that time a number of people began 
noticing that many of his sons and 
daughters turned out to be remarkably 
fast. From then on his popularity in- 
creased. When he died, at twenty- 
seven years of age, he left behind him 
1,300 sons and daughters, forty of 
which had trotted a mile in 2:30 or 
less. His grandsons proved better yet. 
Altogether, in the first three genera- 
tions descending from him, were 7,000 
trotters which went 2:30 or better. 
Whenever you see a fast trotter today, 
you may feel almost certain that it is 
a descendartt of Hambletonian 10th. 

I am telling you the story of Hamble- 
tonian 10th to illustrate the need of 
keeping your eyes open when working 
with animals. As a _ yearling colt, 
Hambletonian 10th could probably 
have been bought for $60 or $70. Even 
after he had made a record of 2:48% 
as a three-year-old, he was not valued 
very highly by anyone but his owner. 
And yet this horse had the most won- 
derful of all animal powers, the ability 
to give to his sons and daughters even 
higher powers than he himself had. He 
was a favorable “sport,” which bred 
true. “Sports” like Hambletonian 10th 
only come once in many thousands of 
times. Who knows but that some boy 
reader of Wallaces’ Farmer may have 
on his place a stallion, a bull, a mare, 
or some other breeding animal which 
has in it the power to transmit its 
good qualities to its descendants. Re- 
member that you can not always tell 
by the outward appearance just how 
good it really is. You must watch the 
children and grand-children. At ten 
years of age, Hambletonian 10th was 
not much thought of. By the time he 
was seventeen, his children and grand- 
children had made him famous. 

No doubt there have been other 
horses as good as Hambletonian 10th. 
But Hambletonian 10th lived for twen- 
ty-seven years, and his descendants 
were closely watched and for that rea- 
son he was appreciated. 

Watch the children and the grand- 
children of the stock on your place. 
Some day you may fine an individual 
like Hambletonian 10th. 


Balance of 1913 Free 


New subscribers to Wallaces’ Farmer 
now will receive all the remaining issues 
of 1913 extra and free of charge. All 
yearly orders will run to January 1, 1915, 
and three-year orders will run to January 
1, 1917. Tell your friends about this bar- 
gain offer. 
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How to Forge a Clevis 


E. T. Lanham and P. J. Rebman, of 
the University of Illinois, give the fol- 
lowing instructions as to how to forge 
a clevis: 

“The clevis is a small but indis- 
pensable article to the users of horse- 
drawn implements and vefRicles. It is 
usually made of malleable iron, gray 
iron, drop forging, or wrought iron. 
The cost is trifling, but a broken clevis 
may be the cause of delay to impor- 
tant work if it can not immediately be 
replaced or repaired. As a protection 
against contingencies of this kind, ev- 
ery farmer living some distance from 
town should know how to forge a 


clevis. J 
“Old rods or bolts can be used as 
material to make _ clevises. Also, 


wrought iron of various shapes can be 
drawn out and forged into the proper 
form. Clevises of different sizes re- 
quire iron stock of various lengths. An 
approximate rule which will guide in 
cutting stock for a clevis of a given 
size is as follows: Five times the di- 


5 | 








Forging a Clevis. 


ameter of eye, plus length of clevis, 
plus width of clevis, the total multi- 
plied by two. The eye is usually made 
with a diameter equal to thickness of 
stock. 

In forging a clevis, the iron rod is 
cut to length according to the rule 
just given; place one end in forge fire 
and heat to redness and scarf as 
shown in Figure 1. Reheat about four 
inches, and bend with peen of hammer 
as illustrated in Figure 2. Place over 
horn of anvil and continue bending the 
eye as shown in Figure 3. Finish form- 
ing the eye by bringing scarf against 
shank as shown in Figure 4. Reheat 
to white glow, dipping the eye in wa- 
ter occasionally to keep from burn- 
ing, and weld on anvil with quick, hard 
blows. Round up inside of eye by driv- 
ing in punch or piece of round iron. 
Repeat this process on other end of 
rod to form second eye. Line up eyes 
by heating rod in center and twisting 
until eyes are in line. Finish clevis 
by bending over horn. of anvil as 
shown in Figure 5. An old bolt may 
be used for a pin, or, if one is not at 
hand, a pin can be easily made of 


| January 


| the average amount of rain fell. 








' during the 1890 to 1899 period. 











round iron by upsetting one end and 
forming head and punching hole in 
other end for a key. A clevis of ordi- 
nary size can be made in about one 
hour. 


Rainfall and Yield of Corn 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“How much has the rainfall been be- 
low average in this state this year as 
compared with the last twenty years? 
What has been the increase in yield 
per acre in Iowa during the last twen- 
ty years?” 

The average rainfall for Iowa dur- 
ing the last twenty years has been 
about 33 inches. The year of 1913 is 
not yet complete, but up to date the 
1913 rainfall has been ninety-four 
per cent of the average. The months of 
and February were much 
drier than usual, but during the months 
of March, April and May, nearly 50 
per cent above normal rainfall fell this 
year. In June, the rainfall was only 
72 per cent of the normal, and in July 
41 per cent. August was also only 
about 70 per cent normal. In Septem- 
ber and October, however, more than 
The 
annual record will indicate that the 
year 1913 was not abnormal. In real- 
ity, however, the season of 1913 was 
most unusual. There was entirely too 
much rainfall during the spring months 
and not nearly enough during the sum- 
mer. The state is credited with an av- 
erage of 34 bushels of corn per acre, 
which is rather high considering the 
character of the rainfall. During the 
ten-year period extending from 1890 to 
1899, the average yield per acre was 
30.9 bushels. During the same period, 
the average rainfall was 32.2 inches. 
The average yield during the period 
extending from 1900 to 1909 was 32.3 
bushels. The rainfall averaged 35.3 
inches. There was only one year of 
extremely low rainfall during the 1900 
to 1909 period, whereas there were 
three years of unusually low rainfall 
Under 
Iowa conditions, it seems that the yield 
of corn varies almost directly with the 
amount of rainfall, especially with 
that during the months of June, 
July and August. Because average 
corn yields have been higher during 
the last ten years than they were dur- 
ing the previous ten years, the conclu- 
sion does not necessarily follow that 
our. soil is more productive, or that 
better methods of farming are being 
used. On the contrary, investigation 
would indicate that the increased yield 
is almost entirely due to better climat- 
ic conditions. It is interesting to note 
that during the ten-year period ex- 
tending from 1870 to 1879, the average 
corn yield per acre in Iowa was 34.5 
bushels. 








Soft Corn 


An Indiana correspondent writes: 


“A great deal of corn in this country 
Was not planted until late, and as a 
result much of it is not matured. The 
nubbins are sappy, loose on the cob, 
and badly worm-eaten. Now and then 
we find an ear that is frost-bitten. I 
can buy good, sound corn for 60 cents 
per bushel, and this late corn is being 


| Offered at 25 to 35 cents per bushel. I 


don’t know just what this late corn is 
worth, it is so light and chaffy when 
dried out. I am feeding a lot of hogs, 
and would like to use this. late corn 
but want to know what you think in 
regard to its real worth as compared 
with the sound corn.” 


Experiments indicate that this soft 
corn fed during the winter has about 
the same value per pound of dry mat- 
ter as sound corn. Most up-to-date 
grain elevators in the corn belt now 
have a moisture tester, and our corre- 
spondent, by taking samples of sound 
corn and of sappy corn to such an ele- 
vator should be able to find out the ex- 
act number of pounds of dry matter in 
a bushel of each. 

These sappy nubbins, loose on the 
cob, and wormy, should make econom- 
ical feed for the hogs. We would not 
care to feed such wormy corn to 
horses. In Kansas it has been found 
that many horses have been killed by 
eating such corn. 

If our correspondent can not find any 
moisture tester in his neighborhood, he 
might write to the board of trade at 
Indianapolis and ask where the near- 
est moisture tester is. 





N° ADVERTISING IN IT, although 
_ our fertilizers follow all its re- 
quirements. If you are not already 
using or selling our goods, it might 
pay you to lookthem up. We make 
a fair business proposition for live 
agents. Ask our office nearest 
you to send you the book, addres- 
Sing your request to 
Manager TRUCKING Department 
in whatever office addressed. 


The American Agricultural Chemical Co. 


Boston, Mass. Pensacola, Fla, = 
New York, N. Y. Savannah, Ga. 
Philadelphia, Pa, Montgomery, Ala. 
Baltimore, Md. Charleston, S. C, 
Cleveland, Ohio, Columbia, S. C. 
Cincinnati, O. Spartansburg, S. C, 
Jacksonville, Fla. Wilmington, N. C. 
Norfolk, Va. 





There is no case so old or 
bad that we will not guarantee 


Fleming’s 
Spavin and Ring-Bone Paste 
to remove the lameness and make the 
horse gosound. Money refunded ifit ever 
fails, Easy to use and one to three 45-minute 
applications cure. Works just as well on 
Sidebone and Bone Spavin. Write for 


Fleming’s Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 
It tells you all you want to know about 
blemishes and their treatment, and we 
would like to have you read it before order- 
ing or buying any kind of a remedy—even 
our own. 192 pages, 69 illustrations—a thor- 
ough veterinary book that costs you no 
FLEMING BROS., Chemists, (4) 
211 Unien Stock Yards, Chicago, Ml, 


Don’t Have a Blind One 
V S a A Remedy 


for 


MOON BLINDNESS 
(Opthalmia) Cataract and Conjunc- 
tivitis, Shying horses all suffer 
from diseased eyes. 

“Visio” will convince any horse owner that it 
is the best remedy for defects of the eye, irre- 
spective of the length of time the animal has been 
afflicted. No matter how many doctors have tried and 
failed, use Visio’ under our money back guarantee. 

$2.00 per bottle, postpaid on receipt of price. 

















VISIO REMEDY ASS'H. 2459 Calumet Avenue, Chieage, | 


CLEAR-EYE 


FOR HORSES’ EYES 


Let Us Tell You What It Has Done 
for Thousands of Horses’ Eyes 
Best remedy ever discovered for Moon-blindness, 
Pink-Eye, Cataracts and all ailments of eyes of ant- 
mals. $¢2abottle. Guaranteed. Write for our free 
horse book, “Forty Facts ror Horse OwNERs.” 
THE LAKESIDE REMEDY CO. 
5408 Calumet Ave., Chicage, Ill 
















for booklet teiling of 
astounding cures made with 


QUINN’S Ointment 


Safe, sure remedy for spavins, ring- 


a 
bone, lameness, cuts, bruises, scratches, ete, 
Money returned if not satisfactory. Ask your 
druggist; or send his name with $1.00 for 
trial bottle. Write for booklet anyway. 
W. 8. EDDY & CO., Depi. wm , Albany, &. 1. / 


Death to Heaves 
“Guaranteed or ay? Back,” 
istemper, i 
suet aren 
lor 
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Cross-Breeding Experience 


An fowa correspondent writes 


“This spring | bought a grade Che 


ter White boar to cross with pure-bred 
Duroc Jersex sows. The were all 
white. My father bought a pure-bred 
Chester White boar to cross with pure 
bred Duree Jersey sows. These pigs 
were White and black spotted, but were 
mostly red. Not one was pure white 
in color. These sows were sisters and 
half sisters to the ones Lown. I would 
like to have your opinion on this. Thi: 
coming spring, my father intends to 
breed the spotted pigs to a pure whit 


bour Whose mother was a pure-bred 
Duroc Jersey and whose father Was a 
pure-bred Chester White. What colo! 
will the offspring be?” 

This is an interesting problem, about 
Which we do not have enough informa 
tion to answer detinitely It has been 
experimentally determined what will 
happen When pure-bred white pigs are 
crossed With pure-bred black pigs. Un 
der such conditions, we know that 
white is the dominant charactertsti« 
When pure-bred white pigs are crossed 
with pure-bred red pigs, we do not 
know which, if either, color will domi 


nate. The first instance referred to by 
our correspondent would indicate that 
white is the dominant characteristk 
The second.case, where the pigs cam: 
White, red, and black spotted, would 
lead us to believe that when white and 
red pigs were crossed, the results do 
not follow Mendel's law in its simple 
form. it would seem that possibly the 
color red is the result of the combina 
tion of several characteristics red 
black, and white, possibly all being rep 


resented Will those of our aders 
who have had experience with cross 
ing pure-bred Duroc Jersey hogs with 
hogs of other colors let us know as to 
the results” If there were a lare: 
number of cases to draw conclusions 
from, it might be possible to determin: 
the probable way in which red acts 
when crossed with other colors 

When our correspondent’s§ fate: 
ort ‘ the epotted whit red and 
black pig and the white boars wit! 
mixed ancestors, we would expect him 
to ect some white pigs, some spotted 
pigs, and some red pigs. We do not 
advise him to make this cross The 
first cross of pure-bred animals ven 
erally gives excellent satisfaction, but 
th cond cross is often poor stuff 

Mr. L. FE. West. of Warne county 
fowa, writes 

“Il notice that in vour issne of Ne 

ernibenr th, you ask, under the head 
b. Cross-Bred Pigs.’ lor your ad 
¢ér ) jan ce Having made that ex 
|i ie W“ nis all l s 1 wil 
al um the results | bred sve 
Ct mite White sows to a Duroc Jerse 
Male for September pigs. se ng six 
ty t pigs, of which forty-nir wer 
whit eleven black and red spotted 
six showing traces of red on the skti 
ard two solid red 

Of the sixty-eight pigs farrowed 
ffiv-five were aved These hoes | 
fed ten parts of whole corn and a slop 
oO]; two part rround rve,. one part of 
ground bar one part of oi] meal 
and tankace alternating.” 

It is Mmterestir to apply Mendel's 
law to the figures elven by this orrre 
spondent At Bret thought it might 
seem that Mendel's law does not apply 
when white pigs are crossed with red 
Mes At second thought, however, ft 
would seem legitimate to draw th 
eomclusion that red cobor In pigs is not 
a simple characteristic like black. It 
would seem to be a combination of 
two or three other calers. black and 
yellow, we will say, for example. It 
would also seem probable that in the 
Chester White sows used by our cor- 


respondent there was lurking recessiv« 
im the white strain a tendency toward 
yéllowishness, reddishness, or bilack- 
tsh: just which we can not tell 
lf there Were such a tendency, the 
white sows, when bred together. might 
produce off-colored pigs about once in 
six thnes. From owr correspondent’s 
figures we wonld draw the hypotheti- 
cal conclusion that im the blood strain 


ess 


of his white sows there are about 
parts of the dominant characteristic 
white to three parts of the recessive 


characteristic which, for sake of ex- 
ample. we will call yellow. In the case 
of the red pigs. we woukd draw the | 
thbipothetical conclusion that im the 
bieod strain there were 


six parts of 


the recessive characteristic black and 
three parts of the recessive characte 
istic which we will cafl yellow, the 
two combining to produce the visible 


character, red. Under this hypothesis | 
the result of a large number of cross: 
should be in the proportion of six 
White pigs to two black and red pigs 
to one yellow or red pig. If this hy 
pothesis i: correct, the white pigs, 
When crossed together, might produce 
White pigs, yellow pigs, red pigs, black 
pigs, or spotted pig: The spotted 
pigs when crossed together, however, 
would produce no white pigs, but they 
night produce either black pigs, red 
pigs, or spotted pigs. The red pigs, 
when crossed together, should produce 
no white pigs They might possibly 
produce black or yellow pigs, but the 
probabilities would be for “red pigs 
bo our readers have experience which 
would either bear out or contradict 
this hypothesis? 
To Wallaces’ Farmes 

Last season I sold my Duroc Jerse, 
boar, thinking that my sows were safe 
with pig. Four of them (full blooded 
Duroc Jerseys) proved not to be with 
pig, and sol bred them to a registered 
Hampshire boar owned by a neighbor 
Last spring they farrowed thirty-two 
as Well marked Hampshires as I have 
ever seen Ther was not a red hair 
on the lot ] raised thirty of the thir 
ty-two, and they can be seen in my 
feed lot today. They are taken by e\ 
eryone to be full-blood Hampshires. 
Now, while 1 am not an advocate vf 
cross breeding, having tried several 
different crosses, 1 must say that this 
cross has proved to be the best IT have 
ever seen The neighbor, who is a 


breeder of Hampshires, has shown the 


pigs to a number of people who were 
looking for bogrs to cross on Duroc 
sOWE In every instance, he made a 
sale on the mass of these pigs 


J. EDGAR 
Hancock County, Mlinoils. 
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To Wallaces’ Farmer 

In looking over m+ 
ing, | see that vou would 
some OL your fe 
periences in the 
> 


paper this even 
like to have 
give their ex 

breeding of 


aders 
cross 
1IOzeS 
that 
cToss 


some 
expensive 
is all right for 
again, or 
of he that 


hounds or 


I have had 
rather 


experience 
The first 
feeders, but don't 
you will get a 
look more Wk 
running horses At tea 
Poland 
Jersey boat 


mos 
bunch 
grey 


eX Tye wit} 


potted black 
ond 


any 


e se cros 


iore red ones than other 
Wit an 
i When 
orn Were White as 
us the yrew older and were Washed 
1 found black hide 
although the white 
ed 


clean 1 good deal of 
Was 
found in 
hair Then 
with an O 
were 
the, 
rather 


hair 
wer 


on them 
Very few 
this cross, only 
Duro: 
boar, and 
thev looked white 


them 


Spor ones 


under the 
crossed Jersevs 
when the pigs 
Dut As 


£0ot a 


bort 
grew older some of 
sandy color 

l never took a 
them the 
from the 


Jerservs 


chance 

second 
Poland 
That 


on 


crossing 
except 
Chinas and 
was plenty 


any ot 
the ones 
the Duroc 
for me 

J. C. RITCHIE, 


Hamilton County, lowa. 


Mr. L. E. West, of 
lowa, writes: 

“I notice that in your 
vember ith, you ask, 
ing, “Cross Bred Pigs,’ tor your read- 
ers’ experiences. Having made that 
experiment with my fall litters, I will 
give you the results. I bred seven 
Chester White sews to a Duroc Jer- 
sey mak for September pigs, secur- 
ing 68 pigs, of which 49 were white, 11 
black and red spotted. 6 showimge a 


Wayne county, 


issue of No- 
under the head- 


trace of red on the skin, and 2 solid 
red. 

“Of the 68 pigs farrowed, 35 were 
saved. These hogs | fed ten parts of 


whole cora and a slop of two parts of 
ground rye, one part of ground barley. 
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| nation of 





one part of ofl meal, and tankage al 
ternating.” 

It is interesting to apply 
law to the figures given by 
respondent, At first thought, M might 
seem that Mendel’s law does not ap 
ply when white pigs are crossed with 
red pigs. At second thought, however, 
it would seem icgitimate to draw the 
conclusion that red color in pigs bk 
not «a aimple characteristic like black 
color It would seem to be a combi 
two or three other colores, 
yellow, we will say, for ex 
ample It would also seem probable 
that in the White sows 
by our corespondent Chere was lurking 


Mendel's 
this cor 


black and 


Cheste! used 


recessive in the white strain a tend 
ency toward yellowishness, reddish 
ness, or blackishaess, just which we 
can not tell Ordinarily When the 
white sows were bred together thes 
would produce off-colored pigs only 
about once in six times From out 


correspondent's figures we would draw 
the hypothetical conclusion that in the 
bioed strain of his white sows there 
are about six parts of the dominant 
characteristic white to three parts of 


the recessive characteristic, which, 
for sake of example, we will call yel 
low In the case of the red pigs, we 
would draw the hypothetical conclu 
sion that in the blood strain there 
were six parts of the recessive char 


acteristic black and three parts of the 
recessive characteristic which we will 
call yellow, the two combining to pro 
duce the apparent character, red. Un- 
der this hypothesis, the result of a 
large number of crosses should be in 
the proportion of six white pigs to two 
black and red pigs, to one yellow or 
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red plz. If this hypothesis is Correct, 
the white pigs, when crossed toget| 
might produce white pigs, yellow pivy 

red pigs, black pigs, or spotted aan 
The spotted pigs when crossed toyet) 
er, however, would produce no White 


Tr 


pigs, but might produce either biacx 
pigs, red pigs, or spotted pigs. lhe 
red pigs, when crossed together, should 
produce no white pigs. They mipht 
possibly produce black or yellow Digs, 
but the probabilities would be fo red 
pinks. Do our readers have exper\once 
which would efther bear out or con 
tradict this hypothesis’? 


Making a Pasture 


An Jilinols subscriber writes 


“IT live in Hancock county, Mlinois, 
just six miles from Keokuk, lowa | 
have thirty-flve acres of clover sod, 
fifteen acres of which I wish to ger in 
f00d, perinanent pasture as soon as 
possible. The second crop has been 
eut off and threshed now Would you 
sow timothy this fall, aud clover and 


blue grass in the spring, or What would 
you do?” 

No doubt a great deal of clover seed 
has shattered out of the second crop, 
probably enough to re-seed the ground 
#o far as red clover is concerned. We 
should therefore seed some blue grass, 
some timothy, apd a small amount of 
orchard grass The timothy can be 
sowed this fall if desired, although it 
probably will be more convenient to 
wait until early next apring, and then 
s0oW the entire mixture, If it can be 
sowed on the last snow, that would be 
the best time. 


Turn Idle Power Into Gold! 


Every winter—when your team or engine is idle—you canclean § 


up $600 to 


Sandwich Shellers make more than that. 


1000 shelling corn for farmers all around you. 


Lotsa of hustlers with 
Figere your nice fat fortune in five or 


six years. Yet the Sandwich will mint you money for a life-time! William Arnold, 
Red Oak, Ia., shelled 1400 bu. in 7 hrs. last Fall with a Sandwich 4-holein constant use wince 1868! 





Beware of 
“‘Copies”’ 
The world's first Pow- 
er Corn Sheller was 
born in our factory be- 
fore the civil war. Now 
most makers copy it 

18 far as the law al- 
lows. Others try to 
substitute Bot all 
have fatted. For tmi- 
tation means limite- 
tion. Without Sand- 
wich inventions they 
can’t equal Sandwich 





Your Own 
Terms 


We cut out the job- 
bers’ profita by sectling 
direct to you through 
our own organization 
of branches and agen- 
cies everywhere. You 
get the terms youwant 
besides. And youpay 
us from your first 
year's profite—the easi- | 
est way to get ia the 
shelling business. 








First call—To, op pay 


You will get them both from rmers who 
hire their crap shelled. They've learned irgm 
boyhood that the Sandwich no-choke acreena 
tern the corn out clean as a whistle —soft, 
sound or frosted. Then the corn grades bigh- 
est. SoSand4wich saleslead other shellers 300%, 


FREE Sheller Book 


Wherever you live, however much or tthe 
corn to shell, this Free Book shows a Sand- 
wich Sheller to meet your special needs. It 
gives you the heart-te-heart facts on shefler 
construction and operation. A postal brings 
it postpaid. It's your first step. Write today. 


SANDWICH MFG. CO., 240 C St., Sandwich, Illinois 


8 Million People 


when buving rubber footwear, ask for ‘‘Ball-Band” and do 


not want any oth 


r kind. 
proved its quality. 


‘«Ball-Band”’ Footwear Aas 
It gives more days’ wear 


for dollars invested and is therefore cheapest 


in the long 


run, 


The long wear and fine @t of ages = Robber 
Pootwear are net due to eny accident. Kehind these 
goods are men who know how to 


Look for the Red Ball on 
It's vn the | Sade and nd in pons dealers’ A noo 


ww 3.000 dealers 


eu Dea yoa, ty 
book let describing Spe Band” Bootw loot wear. 





BUY FUR NOW = 








SS Fer 


= f a dealer can’t 
free tiustra: 


aad 


Mishawaka Woolea Mig. Co. 
Sos Water Street Mishawaka tnd. 
"The House That Pags Millions for Quality 











Because you can get REEL QUALITY fur at wholesale prices. 
We are the third largest receivers in the 
eas direct from trappers. 

the World's best We ti 7% ‘ou at reasonabie i. + 


REEL 
HERMAN S.—Trappers! Write for our Price List and Shipping Tags. 


wortd of raw fur 
Send -y for our catalog—it 
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The Farmer vs. Tuberculosis | 


vo Wallaces’ Farmer; 

jum at present a patient in the lowa 
state sanatorium for the treatment of 
tuberculosis, At this writing I have 
the disease, that is, | have known that 
Phave had it) for some six or cight 
months, but only durkig the past two 
months have | submitted to sanatorium 
treatment, This is after trying many 
other methods of “cure” without avail. 
Having lived on a farm a large part of 
my life, and having a natural inherent 
jnterest in the welfare of farmers as a 


class, | deem it my duty to pass along 
a few of the things that have come un- 
der my observation as regards the re- 


dread dis- 
com 


lation of the farmer to the 
tuberculosis, or, as it) is 
called, “the white plague,” 

lt in a significant fact that a large 
majority of the male patients at this 
institution are farmers, no other occu 
pation having so many representatives 
stricken with this disease. In fact, the 


ine 


monly 


last biennial report of this institution 
shows that more than 26 per cent of 
the male patients receiving treatment 
during that time had, previous to their 
coming to the institution, been engaged 
in farming This is not only true 


among the patients resident at Oakdale 
at the present time, but a review of the 
reports issued ever since the institu 
tion Was started (1908) reveals” the 
fact that farmers have been stricken 
by tuberculosis in ever increasing pro 


portion, And when one stops to con 
sider that there are thousands of peo 
ple over the state, farmers no doubt 


represented ino similar proportion as 
ubove, who-have the disease and are 
doing nothing definite to remedy = it, 


it seems that we should have no little 
cuuse for concern, 
Rut someone asks: 


a farmer is the more 


“Why ts it 
susceptible 


that 
to an 


attack? | thought that tuberculosis 
was caused by bad air and a lack of 
exercise, and the farmer certainly gets 
ell the good air and exercise that he 
needs.” This represented my idea of 


the situation exactly before coming to 
Oakdale, | had recognized that tuber 
culosis Was something to be dreaded 
and feared, I had seen articles in the 
papers concerning its prevention and 
cure, but had given the matter no spe- 
elal thought or attention, However, on 
learning that I, myself, was afflicted, 
{ became hungry for information. 

1 would not attempt to give all the 
reasons or draw conclusions in the 
matter of the greater susceptibility of 
farmers, but one or two things stand 
out pre-eminently in accounting for 
this condition, At the present time, 
overwork is being considered one of 
the most common causes of tubercu- 
losis. A large majority of the farmers 
taking treatment at Oakdale at the 
present time look as though they had 
literally worked themselves to death. 
It is a fact beyond dispute that the 
average farmer of today is one of the 
hardest working individuals to be 
found, and perhaps puts in more hours 
a day than a man engaged in almost 
any other occupation. To be frank, 
many would be much better off if they 
used their heads more and their hands 
less. Another evident reason for the 
xreater susceptibility of the farmer is 
the fact that he is constantly forced 
to breathe dirt and dust into his lungs, 
especially during haying and harvest 
season, as well as when doing chores 
or working in dusty fields. Exposure 
to all kinds of weather is no doubt one 
of the considerations to be taken into 
account. So many farmers have gone 
this very road, working twelve to six- 
teen hours a day in all kinds of weath- 
er, year in and year out, until they 
have used up all the reserve energy 
they have ever had, become stoop- 
shouldered, nervous and twitchy, and 
it is this kind of a system that the 
germs of tuberculosis delight in get- 
ting hold of. Then, almost before the 
individual knows it or realizes it, he is 
down and out, too far gone for any 
hope of recovery. 

Tuberculosis is such a slow acting, 
insidious disease, that it is not always 
recognizable until it has gained a foot- 
hold in the system. If for any reason 
one has occasion to suspect’ an attack, 
the facts in the case can not be found 
out too soon. Some of the symptoms 
are coughing, night sweats, hemor- 
rhages, a persistent worn-out feeling, 
emaciation, raising of sputum, high 
temperature and pulse, loss of appe- 
tite, etc. It is not necessary for one to 
have all of these symptoms, yet part 
of these are certain to accompany an 








attack. It is said that the most ambi 
tious people are the ones to succumb. 
They go at their work with all the 
herve energy that they can muster, 
never say no to a proposition, and will 
not give up until forced to, which is 
often too late. 

This is not meant to be a lecture on 
tuberculosis, but only to sound a note 
of warning to the over-ambitious farm- 
er, It is indeed a fight, “Tuberculosis 

8. The Farmer,” and we dare say that 
if the disease once gets a start on the 
farmer, it stands the best chance of 
Winning, unless the farmer, in his mad 
rush for money, calls a halt. What do 
a few dollars amount to, anyway, when 
one’s health hangs in the balance. This 
question comes home to me now, since 
I am, like the rest, forced to stop and 
think it all over. Oh, that the hun- 
drmds and thousands of farmers over 
the state, who are lined up to face the 
very thing that 1 am facing at present, 
would stop and think before it is too 
late, Many, in looking over this very 
issue of this paper, will stop and read 
everything that is written about the 
means that are being employed to 
atamp out hog cholera in this state 
(and this is a good thing, indeed), yet 
we hope these same men and others 
will read these few lines about the ter 
rors of tuberculosis, and the means 
that are at our command to repel the 
ravages of this white plague, which is 


Claiming so many lives of our. best 
farmers from year to year 
R, G. JONES 


Treatment for Hams and 


Shoulders 


Farmer: 

hogs and cut them 
up while they are warm. The shoul 
ders and hams are treated as soon as 
they are trimmed, Then they are hung 
in the smoke-house, where they need 
no more care except smoking 


To Wallaces’ 
We butcher our 


lor treating the hams and shoulders 
we get unbleached cotton cloth, This 
is cut into pieces three feet wide and 


four and a half feet long. One of these 
cloths is laid on a table, and on top of 
it three sheets of a daily newspaper, 
about the veame size as the cloth 

We make the cure by measuring out 
into a pan two heaping tablespoonfuls 
of dark khrown sugar, the same quan 
tity of ground black pepper, one heap 
ing tablespoonful of red pepper, and 
one pint of barrel salt. Mix these to 
gether thoroughly, and then sprinkle a 
handful on the spread-out newspaper. 
Lay the ham or the shoulder to be 
treated on this, with the skin side 
down, Then take handfuls of the 
mixture and thoroughly rub into the 
flesh side, especially in the small end 
of the ham, where the bone is, Use 
all the mixture in the pan on the one 
piece, making up a new batch for each 
ham or shoulder. 

Two persons can do the wrapping 
easier than one can do it alone. Take 
up the corners of the newspapers and 
fold up over ham. Then take the two 
opposite corners of the cloth, first 
having placed the ham with the small 


end pointing to one corner and the 
large end to the opposite corner. Hold 
the corners high above the ham and 
roll them until tight down to the flesh 
side of the ham. Then each person 
takes an opposite corner of the cloth 


and twists again until tight. Turn the 
ham over and tie the two ends to- 
gether, making the knot come at about 
the middle of the ham. Hang this up 
on a hook in the smoke-house, with 
the large end at the top. This is im- 
portant, 

If the work has been done thorough- 
ly, flies can not lay their eggs through 
the several thicknesses of cloth and 
paper. Do not unwrap the ham until 
ready to use. Hams cured in this way 
will not be so dry and hard when fried 
as ham meat usually is. We do the 
work all up in one day, and do not 
even wait for the hams to cool before 
treating and hanging up to smoke. The 
important thing is to do a thorough 
job of rubbing the mixture in around 
the bone and on the flesh side. What 
is left is sprinkled over the ham before 
folding the paper and cloth. Cloths 
cost about ten cents each, but with 
care they will last for years. 

I never tried this method on the side 
meat. This we smoke about six weeks 
after butchering, hanging it up with 
the hams, which are smoked while 
wrapped in the papers and cloth. 

WALTER J. BLACK 

Piatt County, Illinois. 
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Store Your Fruit and Vegetables 
In a Concrete Cellar 


When you store your fruit and vegetables this winter, do you 
expect to lose part of them by freezing? Not if you have a con- 


crete cellar, properly constructed of 
PORTLAND 


UNIVERSAL cement 


It will be warm, dry and moisture proof; will not rot or crack. In such a store- 
house your vegetables and roots will keep without decay, and be protected 
from rats and mice. 

Send for our free illustrated 160 page book,“Small Farm Buildings 

of Concrete.” It is full of practical information for the farmer, 

and contains instructions for building concrete structures 


Universal Portland Cement Co. 


AaGo PITTSBURGH Pay 
Frick Building 


HIC 
72 West Ada Street 
™ Plants at Chicago ond Aemal Oat 1200700 Bret 
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One man can easily swing up a 
500-pound butchered hog, withou* 
straining his back, if he uses a 


. Safety 
Hoist 


Enables one man to change wagon boxes, 
lift gas engines and handle heavy loads 
easily. It elevates, lowers, locks and un- 
locks with one rope only. Holds load at any 
point. Heavier the load—tighter the grip. 
No. 3 (illustrated)—Capacity one ton, $2.75. 
One of a dozen sizes, 400 pounds to 4 tons, 
See your hardware dealer or write today 


for FREE BOOK. 


HALL MFG. COMPANY 
152 Cedar Street, Monticello, lowa 












































Have Double the Capacity of Geared Mills 


TWO COMPLETE SETS OF BURRS GRINDING AT ONCE 
NO GEARING —NO FRICTION GREATER? pecalgie 


Four-horse mill has 38 ff. of grinding » Two 
horse mill has 24 ft. of grinding Surrs, One-borse 
(or light mill) has 20 fe. of grinding burrs 
lightest draft and the most « lurat e mill in use 
ears of corn grind tn this mill like pop corn ino 
milis. WHI) earn Its cost in ‘three days ati 
prices of grain. We sell our complete lowa No 
for 12.50 We also nanufacture the Bovee Weatern 
Steam Feed Cooker, having peters Mt 1¢@ al 
jacket fire box. Send for free tilus i catalog 


BOVEE GRINDER & FURNACE WORKS 95 8th St., Waterloo, la. 


TENTS FOR RENT 


Also Seat Jacks and Heaters for Stock Sales 


You can't afford to allow the weather to ruin an advertised sale 
tent centralizes your crowd so that your auctioneer can work W advantage. An 
auctioneer always gets better resulta under @ tent where the whole crowd is 


within range of his voice. Write for prices. 
PEORIA TENT AND AWNING CO., 112 So. Washington St., 
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PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


When answering advertisements, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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reproduced by any Other paper until special written permission has been obtaine 
= }— A If —}/ it JE “ae 
WwW | direct communication with mankind, 
The ord Made Flesh but revealed Himself through the 
Notes on the Sabbath School Les- | “logos,” which we translate the Word. 


son for December 21, 1913. John, 1: 


1-15.) 

“In the beginning was the Word, and 
the Word was with God, and the Word 
was God. (2) The same was in the 
beginning with God. (3) All things 
were made through him; and without 
him was not anything made that hath 
been made. (4) In him was life; and 
the life was the light of men. (5) And 
the light shineth in the darkness; and 
the darkness apprehended it not. (6) 
There came a man, sent from God, 
whose name was John.+ (7) The same 
came for witness, that he might bear 
witness of the light, that all might be- 
lieve through him. (8) He was not 
the light, but came that he might bear 
witness of the light. (9) There was 
the true light, even the light which 
lighteth every man, coming into the 
world. (10) He was in the world, and 
the world was made through him, and 
the world knew him not. (11) He 
came unto his own, and they that were 
his own received him not. (12) But as 
many as received him, to them gave 
he the right to become children of 
light, even to them that believe on his 
name; (13) who weré born, not of 
blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor 
of the will of man, but of God. (14) 
And the Word became flesh, and dwelt 
among us (and we beheld his glory, 
glory as of the only begotten from the 
Father), full of grace and truth. (15) 
John beareth witness of him, and cri- 
eth, saying, This was he of whom I 
said, He that cometh after me is be- 
come before me: for he was before 
me. (16) For of his fulness we all re- 
ceived, and grace for grace. (17) For 
the law was given through Moses; 
grace and truth came through Jesus 
Christ. (18) No man hath seen God 
at any time; the only begotten 
who is in the bosom of the Father, 
he hath declared him.” 

Fven careless readers of the 
Testament must have noticed the 
markabie difference between the 
three gospels and the fourth, from the 
first chapter of which this 
taken. The first in point of time was 
that of Saint Mark (not a disciple), 
general in its object, recording the 
oral teaching of the disciples concern- 
ing Jesus, but saying nothing of His 
birth. The second is Matthew, who, 
writing to the Jews, gives an account 
of His birth and sees in His whole life 
work the fulfillment of Old Testament 
prophecy. The third is Luke, the com- 
panion of Paul, who gives an account 
of the conception and birth of Christ, 
and also of His forerunner, writing to 
the Jews, but also to the Gentiles. All 
three lay emphasis on the humanity oi 
Jesus, and allow us to see for our- 
selves what the people of that day 
saw: that 
tate, who did the works that He did, 
who lived the pure, manly, courageous 
life that He did, who died as He did, 
and arose from the dead as He did, 
must of necessity be infinitely more 
than man: not the Jewish Messiah 
alone, not a son of God, but the 
the Messiah, the Son of the living God. 
This confession of Peter’s must be- 


re- 





| 
| 


{ 


Son, | 


Ne W 
first | 


lesson is | 


ex 


a man born in His lowly es- | 


Christ, | 


come for all people and all races the | 


foundation stone of the 
faith. 

Years passed and Christianity began 
its triumphal march around the world. 
It came in contact and conflict with 
the philosophy of the orthodox Jews, 
with that of Philo of Alexandria, born 
twenty years before Christ (one of the 
great men of the age, whose life was 
given to trying to harmonize the Jew- 
ish philosophy with that of Plato), with 
the science of Greece as modified by 
the Alexandrian philosophy. and with 
speculations as to God and matter in 
the world, which preachers in some of 
our colleges have revamped and given 
out as some new. advanced thought 


and altogether wonderful discovery. 
According to Philo, God exists neith- 

er in 

the 


space nor in time, yet is Himself 
real, the Ali. He could hold no 





Christian 


| 





This Word, according to Philo, was the 
image of. God. It was through this 
Word that all things were created. 
It was through the Word that God re- 
vealed Himself to man. The Word 
was the “mediator,” the “high priest,” 
the “intercessor,” the “sun that en- 
lightens the soul of man, dwelling in 
the soul, bringing it light and peace.” 
Such, in brief, was the teaching of 
Philo. 

At the time when 
gospel—many years after the other 
three gospels were written—the east- 
ern world was full of this philosophy. 
It was discussed in all the assemblies 
of the learned. It was the “wisdom of 
this world,” with which Paul contend- 
ed. John lived for long years at Ephe- 
sus, the center of this philosophy. Out 
of it grew heresies which threatened 
to wreck the Christian church: the de- 
nial of the resurrection of Christ, the 
denial of His divinity, the essentially 
evil nature of matter. It was to em- 
body the truth there might be in Phi- 
lo’s teaching, to correct its errors, and 
to center thought on Jesus as the 
Word, that John wrote this gospel. The 
sum of his teaching is embodied in 
the text of this lesson. 

The sacred Scriptures open with: 
“In the beginning God—”’ John opens 
his gospel with, “In the beginning was 
the Word,” by which God reveals Him- 
self to man. Philo said that the Word 
was the “shadow of God,” “His mani- 
fest revelation.” John says, ‘The 
Word was with God, and the Word 

was God.” Then, as if to exclude ev- 


John wrote his 














oa SASHES 


or subse- 
he adds: 


ery thought of separation 

quent creation or inferiority, 
“The same (Word) was in the begin- 
ning with God.” According to Philo, 
the Word was the instrument by which 


God created the world. John says: 
“All things were made through him, 
and without him was not anything 


made that hath been made.” Philo de- 


scribed the logos or Word as a sun 
whose rays enlighten man, the medi- 
um of Divine revelation to the soul. 


John says: “In him (for the Word of 
John is not a shadow or figure of 
speech, but a person) was life, and the 
life was the light of men.” He then 
adds, as it were with a sigh, “And the 
light shineth in darkness, and the 
darkness apprehended it not.” 

The first five verses of this lesson 
are a prelude to the gospel of John. 
They would have been entirely out of 
place in any of the preceding gospels. 
They recognize what was true in part 
in the Jewish and heathen conception 
of how God manifests himself to men, 
but bring out the whole truth. As yet 
he has only defined the logos, the 
Word. He hag not in any way con- 
nected it with Jesus of Nazareth; nor 
does he do so clearly until he reaches 
the thirteenth verse. 

The philosophers of what we now 
call the “near east,” as distinct from 
the “far east” (China and Japan), had 
heard of John the Baptist. The story 
of Jesus could not well be told without 
the story of the Baptist. In Ephesus, 
in Paul’s day, there was a church or 
synagogue of followers of the Baptist. 
Many of the Jews believed he was 
Elijah ‘“‘who was to come.” John states 
the true mission of the Baptist. He 
was a man, a man “sent from God,” a 
man with a great mission, “to bear 
witness of the light,” the Word, which 
Philo regarded as a sun lighting the 
world. According to Philo, the Word 
did not reveal God to any soul dead in 
sin. John says: The true light “light- 
eth every man.” In the tenth verse, 
he describes the Word not as the shad- 
ow of God, but as a person who has al- 
ready manifested himself in the ma- 


terial world which He created, and the 
world of men who “knew him not.’ 

I might here state that in New Teg. 
tament Greek the word which we 
translate “world” has two widely dif- 
ferent and contrasting meanings. Ag 
applied to material things, it meang 
the world of law and order. When 
applied to men, it means the human 
race in disorder and ruin. In both the 
materia] and spiritual world it de- 
scribes the facts as they existed. The 
Word came into the world (the mate- 
rial world), but the world of men who 
inhabited it did not know Him. Not 
to all, but to those who received Him, 
who believed on His name, “he gave 
the right to become children of light,” 
sons of God. Then he adds: This in- 
volves a new birth. Philo accepted 
the teaching of the rabbis, that God 
created man with two natures, one 
good and one evil; that evil began at 
birth; that it was in the power of man 
to vanquish evil and attain to perfect 
righteousness. John says that this 
righteousness begins with the new 
birth; that it can not be acquired 
through the flesh nor by the will of 
man, but of God. 

Having thus defined the Word, John 
adds, The Word has become incarnate, 
“became flesh and dwelt among us. % 
He says he can bear witness of that, 
that he had “beheld his glory”—the 
visible manifestation of the Divine 
presence on the Mount of Transfigura- 
tion; the “grace and truth” which per- 
vaded His whole life; that he had re- 
ceived aS did the other disciples, His 
fullness. He adds: I am not the only 
one. John the Baptist bore witness 
of it. He knew, that great as he was, 
he was only a witness bearer, a man 
sent from God to prepare His way and 
declare Him. Moses gave the Jews 
the law, but the Jaw can only bring 
knowledge of sin. Grace and trutn and 
life and light can come only from the 
Word. It is true, as the philosophers 
say, that “No man hath seen God at 
any time.” It is also true that He can 
be revealed to man only through the 





Word; but the Word is not a creation. 
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your home this 


You can search the whole world over and 
not find another gift that will bring so much 


pleasure to every member of the family. 

Any Victor dealer in any city in the 
world will gladly play any music you wish 
to hear and demonstrate to you the won- 


Victor-Victrola. Write to us for 
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Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
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Reasons Why You Should 


Investigate the SAN DOW 


Kerosene Stationary ENGINE 








It runs on kerosene (coal oil), gasoline, 
alcohol or distillate without change of 
equipment—starts without cranking— 
runs in either direction—throt‘le gov- 
czned—hopper cooled—speed controlled 
while ruanning—no cams—no valves—no 
gears—no sprockgts —only three moving 
parts — portable — light weight — great 
© power—starts easily at 40 degrees below 
zero—complete, ready to ruan—chil- 
dren operate them — 5-year iror- 
clad guarantee — 15- fig! moneys 
back trial. Sizes 2 to 20 H. P. 

@ postal today fox free catalog, 
which shows how Sandow will be useful 
to you. Our especial advertising propo- 

sition saves you one-half cost of first 
- engine sold in your county. (167) 
PR) Detroit Metor Car Supply Co. 
92 Canton Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


20-HOUR 
WELDED TANK 
HEATER 


NO GRATE OR FIRE POT 
Keeps all the heat under 
water. Has been known to 
hold fire 24 hours without 
attention. Burnes any fuel. 
Ask for circular and special 

introductory price. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING CO. 


1246 West 10th St., Kansas City, Mo. 





























Highest Prices - 
For Hides and U RS 
Paid by “BIGGS” at Kansas City.» 
Millions eas be paid for Furs this season. Will bd | 
get yourshare! We must have more furs to supply 
our enormous demand. Wesave you o ence 
end offer more advantages. HIGHEST PRICES; 
Hable Quotations; Liberal Grading; Bs 
Returns; Fur cupments Held Separate 


on Request, pd ov rs square dealing. 
Half a million satisfied shippers. 
Make Big Money Trapping ! 
Our Free Trappers’ Guide tells 
how. We sell traps, Guns, 
: Ammunition, etc., at 
wholesale cost. 


FREE Eur Price | Liste, 
Fea aion and eepners Galas. 
z.W. BIGGS @ CO., 


S47 Biggs Bldg., 
e ° KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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WRITE TODAY FOR i 

CATALOG E PRICES ON MAKING | 
Boley. smo 2 eo} -) =) 

p+WILLARD.SON ECO. 


0 MARSHALLTOWN,/OWA } 





Don’t ship a single fur to anyone 


until you get our price list. It will proved 
- that we pay highest pricer ‘or fursof = 
any concern in America. ) 


» We Charge No Commission }* Ss © 
. Send usa trialshipment. Our higher Z- N; 
prices — that i will pay you qe 2 * 
«to send us all your furs. a. 
my) for oe Pere price list list today. 
FUR C 





Sm 343 N. Main St. A ped 


Trappers 


Get our price list 
Write Us First Sct suv price ot 
Highest Prices for Furs 
We buy any quantity—every kind. Send 
today for _—— and s mcipping tags + 
McCollough & Tambach 140 N. Main St., St. Louis, Mo. 


TRAPPERS ste cts 


f) min pay highest prices for Coon, 
f) minx, Skank, Possum, Muskrat, 
and all other Furs, Hides ana 
Ginseng. Best facilities in America. 
Send for Free Price List and Ship- 
Nas y/ ping Tags. No commission charged. 
Ar ROGERS FUR COMPANY, 
5 Dept.110 St. Louis, Mo. 

















We sto an excellent 
market for furs this sea- 
pg on andit will be for your 


Re w ith us connie the fur 
and hide market. Vrice 
list sent free te yau on request. 
M. POSENBAUM & CO., THE SQUARE DEAL HOUSE 
212 Second St., Des Moines, lowa 


> Fur Goats, $12.50 


= —¥¥ We tan the hide and make your coat 
A complete for only #12.50. We furnish 
hide and make coat for $18. A square deal. 
™ All work guaranteed. We are the pioneer 
tanners of cattle and horse hides for coats, 
robes, rugs, etc. Write for free booklet. 
Send your orders early. 


BAYER TANNING COMPANY 
111 S. W. 9th St, Des Moines, lowa 























It is God Himself, who became flesh, 
assumed the human form, the human 
life, that reveals the way to His fel- 
lowmen. 

The lesson for Christmas is that God 
has been manifest in the flesh; that 
we have not only a Heavenly Father, 
but a Heavenly Brother, who reveals 
to us the Father; who was “tempted 
in all points like as we are, yet with- 
out sin,” who died for our sins, the sins 
of the whole world, and rose again for 
our justification, and who “ever liveth 
to make intercession” for us. 





A Plea for the Old Folks 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

What about the “old man’? Sup- 
pose he isn’t as strong and able to do 
a full day’s work, as he did when you 
were toddling kiddies; if he wants to 
take a team and start a job of plow- 
ing, why not let him, if it makes him 
feel good? It does not necessarily 
follow that he wants to finish the job 
alone. 

There comes a time in the life of 
every man who has lived an active, 
energetic life, when he is compelled 
to realize that he is on the down-grade 
physically, and let me tell you, boys, 
it was a hard dose to take when my 
oldest ‘boy suggested that he had bet- 
ter take the lead husking. And now, 
the baby gives me an awful hard rub, 
and comes out a little ahead. But I 
don’t feel bad about it any more; 
rather the reverse, to think that there 
is someone to take my place. If 
“Jocksey” (dad) isn’t as stout as he 
used to be, he still has a few ideas 
wandering through his brain, which 
may not be entirely out-of-date. 

Try to remember, you sons of suc- 
cessful farmers, that it was the energy 
and hang-to-it spirit of the old folks, 
in times of adversity and hardship, 
that have made possible thé pleasures 
and comforts that you are enjoying 
now. Don’t make them feel bad by 
acting as if they were no good and did 
not know very much any more. It 
tickles the old fellows to think they 
can still do things, even if they can’t 
go the old gait. 


“Time to me this truth has taught, 
(Tis a truth that’s worth reveal- 
ing), 
More offend from want of thought 
Than from any want of feeling.” 
HENRY SHARP. 
Pottawattamie County, Iowa. 





e e . 
Hog Dipping Experience 

To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I want to answer your Nebraska sub- 
scriber, in your issue of November 14th 
giving my experience with a bunch of 
193 shotes. They acted just about as 
his did. Mine were all sick. Their 
eyes were gummed up and swelled a 
great deal. I tried driving them every 
day over the pastures, as they wanted 
to lie around a great deal. I saw an 
advertisement in a paper for a dip, 
and I wrote the firm, explaining how 
they acted. They said their medicine 
would not cure cholera, but it was a 
preventive. They did not betieve my 
hogs had the cholera, but thought it 
was measles, and that their dip would 
cure them. 

I telegraphed for six gallons of dip 
and a galvanized tank, to be shipped 
by express. When it arrived, we had 
a pit dug for the tank, and chutes made 
to drive them through. We dipped 193 
shotes, and in ten days we dipped 
them again. I never saw a lot of hogs 
do better than they did. I dipped them 
several times while fattening them, and 
I sold them all as tat hogs. I have 
never had the cholera on my farm 
since I commenced to dip that bunch, 
which was nine years ago. I think 
more “cholera” comes from vermin and 
over-feeding than anything else. I al- 
ways feed plenty of charcoal and cop- 
peras. 

I. I. NIXON. 

Illinois. 


Tell Your Neighbors 


If you believe in “good farming, clear 
thinking, and right living,” as advocated 
by Wallaces’ Farmer, tell your neighbors 
about the paper. New subscribers now 
get the rest of 1913 and all of 1914 for the 
price of a year’s subscription. 
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You de get winter underwear that will last, that will wear, that will fit, 
for avhalf- dollar. ‘It will hold its shape’ and i it won’t rip at ‘the seams. This 
ugderwear has exclusive features’ that/make it the best ginderwear buy thats 
@ver crossed a counter. Here they are: the elastic colfarette that hugs voy 
neck and keeps. hat won't stretch; 
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“his“is ‘an. Spbaclitel \guarantee and 

salts means business, The dealer 
in your. nearest town who 
carries” Hanes ‘Winter Un- 

$1.00 derwear is a gdod man to 

Cadsin know. If you cant find him, 

Suit Y” send to us for inbes 

P. H. eo 3, KNITTING 

ANY 

see m, N.C. 


50c 
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You can’t tell. 


The paper label is gone. 


No matter whether a double or single bit--a Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Dayton or Western pattern--if it is a 
Hunt, Blocd, Rob’t Mann, Lippincott or Red 
Warrior axe it will be stamped IN THE STEEL— 


ICA 
ESO 


If you actually made such good Because Hunt, Blood, Lipp- 
axes as any of the above brands, incott, Rob’t Mann and Red 
you would want your name on Warrior Axes are thin, keen, 
the axe, wouldn’t you? Not deep cutters, they are freely imi- 
merely on paper labelsthat come tated. The imitations are thick 
off quickly, but in the STEEL. and clumsy, or too thin at 


You would be proud to “daddy” certain points--and break. 

such axes--so are we--that’s Avoid imitations by looking 
the’ reason we stamp our own for this name, stamped as 
name deep in the steel. indicated by the arrows — — 


= FURS: HIDES 


for spot cash, 10 to ©f more money thy = to ship Raw Furs and Hides to us than to 
sell at home. Write. Pag | rice List, Market Report, Shipping Tags. and about our 


HUNTERS’ & TRAPPERS’ GUIDE .ii55i'% 


450 pages, leather bound. Best thing on the subject ever written. Illustrating all Fur Animals. Ald 
about Trappers’ Secrets, Decoys, Traps, Game Laws. How and where to trap, and to become a sue 
cessful trapper. It's a regular Encyclopedia. Price, $2. To our customers, $1 25. Hides tanned into 
beautiful Robes. Our Magnetic Bait and Decoy attracts animals to 7 $1.00 per a ttle, Ship yous 
Hides and Furs to us and get highest prices, Andersch Bros., Dept, 1, polis, Minas 
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Hearts and Homes 


























This department was established by Mrs. Henry 
Wallace. Letters on subjects of interest to Hearts 
and Homes readers are welcome. f preferred, name 
of writer will not be published. Address al! tnpquir- 
es and letters to Hearts and Komes Department, 
Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa 

Santa Claus 

We were waiting for our car—a 
6mall boy of seven, his mother, and 
myself. 


“What is Santa Claus going to bring 


vou?” I asked. 


“There ain't no Santa Claus,” he 
sniffed. “Santa Claus is our folks.” 
“Are you going to give any Christ- 


Mas presents’” | asked. 
“Sure | am.” 


“Why didn’t you give them last sum- 


mer?” 

“Because it wasn’t Christmas time.” 

“Then you are a Santa Claus your. 
self,” I told him. “Santa Claus is the 
spirit of Christmas, and everyone 
who wants to give gifts of things or 
2Zood wishes ai Christmas time is a 
Sania Claus.” 

“He's felt awful bad ever since the 
children at schoo] told him there was 
no Santa Claus,” his mother explained. 
“I'd be glad if you could tell him about 
it so he’d understand.” 

And so we talked about this most 
beautiful of days. We pietured the 
shepherds surrounded by their flocks 
when “the ange! of the Lord appeared, 
and glory shone around.” We imag 
ined their joy over the message of the 
baby, wrapped in swaddling clothes, 
lying in the manger. We told of the 


shining throng of angels singing: 


“All glory be to God on high: and 
to the earth be peace! 
Good-will henceforth from 
io men begin and 


cease.” 


heaven 
never 


“he. 


we 


said, 
man, 


“Ever since then,” we 
cause of this great Gift 
give gifts to one another His birth- 
day. The love which comes into 
hearts at Christmas and prompts us 
to express it in presents one an- 
Other is the spirit of Christmas.” 

We told, also, of the Germans’ pa- 
tron saint, St. Nicholas, who came with 
zifts for the good, and for the 
bad children, and of the shortening of 
the name to Santa Claus 

“Now Georgie.” said mother, 
“don’t you believe in Santa Claus?” 


to 
on 


our 


1o 


rods 


his 


He looked up elfishly: “Christmas 
fis awful old, isn’t it?” 
“Vos.” 


“Then,” he said, positively, “Santa 
Claus had to be a spirit—a real man 
Santa Claus would have been dead be- 
fore even grandfather was born, and I 
would never have had any Christmas.” 


Good Teeth 


It is estimated along scientific in- 
vestigated lines that there are upward 
of 9.000.000 children with bad teeth 
in the public schools, and only a por- 
tion of these children receive treat- 
ment or attention. 

Now, just listen to S. Adolphus 
Knopf, M. D., in the New York Medi- 
cal Journal: 

“Impaired digestion is often one of 
the first symptoms of tuberculosis, and 





this impaired digestion is not in- 
frequently due to a bad condition of 
the teeth. 

“Uleerated teeth may give entrance 
into the bones to tubercule bacilli ac- 
cidentally inhaled or ingested, or as 


a result of secondary infection. It is 
almost impossible to cure tuberculo- 
sis patients with no teeth or with bad 
teeth 

“The lack of dental care in child- 
hood has often brought about a gen- 
eral mal-nutrition, anemia and chlor- 
Wwanenia, malformation of the maxil- 
lary bones resulting from the loss of 
teeth, enlarged and suppurating cer- 
vical glands and many other ailments. 

“Bad teeth, decayed teeth, or the 
loss of teeth durine childhood, its con- 
comitant discomfort, pain, depression 
of spirit. and lack of appetite produce 
that physiological poverf¥ which ren- 
ders the delicate system of the child 
not only more prone to tuberculosis, 
to the invasion of the germs of seri- 
ous. acute, contagious diseases such 
as measles, diphtheria, scarlet fever, 


but also susceptible to nervous afflic- 





| 


! 


tions, such as hysteria, chorea and St. 
Vitus dance.” 


Christmas Fire Dangers 


Mirth, 
and 





all, 
hu- 
our 


cheer to 
‘sacrifice of 
to none, is 


good-will and 
mourning due to 
man life and property 
Christmas wish 
Christmas Eve is the time 


V he 
Christmas tree and presents. 


100 


for 
Only 


often a Christmas tree fire results in 
loss of both tree and presents, in burns 
and loss of life, home or church 


A resinous tree, decorated with cot- 


ton batting, cotton-dressed dolls, net- 
ting, wreaths of tissue paper, tinsel, 
festoons of leave celluloid articles, 


painted and varnished toys, needs only 


the lighted candle to give the best pos- 
sible combination for a good fire. A 
current of air from a swinging door or 
open window, the adjustment or re- 
moval of presents while candles are 
burning, are liable to cause a bad flash 
fire and to mar the joys of Yuletide. 

We want all, more especially the 
young, to have and enjoy this most 
precious of festivals, but we want ev- 
erybody to be careful, so that the fes- 
tival may not be turned into a 
funeral. 

Sometimes, too, the gaudily dressed 
“Santa” catches fire and comes to 
erief 

Select non-inflammable decorations, 
such as mineral wool and _= artificial 


greens, shut off all drafts, allow no in- 


terference with the tree while the can- 
dies are burning, place the presents 
under the tree instead of on it, have 
a pail of water handy, and, above all, 
do not “lose your head.”—T. M. Pur- 
tell, Wisconsin State Fire Marshal, 


Christmas Callies 


Panocha Two ¢ fu of brown gsu- 
gar, three-fourtl of a cuptul of cream, 
one teaspoonful of vanilla, two table- 

onfuls of butter, one cup of chopped 
nuts. be the ingredients together 
except the vanilla and nuts, until the soft 


ball stage reached Remove from the 
re and let add the vanilla and nuts 
and beat until creamy. Turn into a bute 
tered pan when cool, and cut up into 
Square 

Fruit) Roll--Boil three and fourth 
cups of sugar and one cupful of cream 
to the soft hall stage Pour out on a 
large platter and cool; work with a wood- 
en spoon until creamy, then add one- 
third cupful of nuts, half a cupful each 
of figs, dates, and candied pineapple. 
Work until the mass begins to. stiffen; 
then make into a long roll and wrap in 
a moist towel. %In an hour or more, it 
can be sliced, and the slices wrapped in 
oiled paper. 

Chocolate Layer: If desired, use the 
above foundation, and roll out half the 
mixture; melt chocolate and work into 
the other half. Put one layer of the 
paste on top of the other, and cut up into 


aquares. 
Small balls dipped in melted chocolate 
make chocolate creams. Remember not 
to add flavoring to the chocolate; all fla- 
voring must be in the fondant, or cream. 
Cocoanut creams are made by the ad- 





Gition of shredded cocoanut. 
. 
Chicken Dishes 

Potted Chicken: Take a_ fiveepound 
cockerel, two teaspoonfuls of salt, one- 
fourth teaspoonful of pepper. one-eighth 
teaspoonful of paprika. one sprig of pars- 
ley, half of a small onion, two small stems 
of celery, eight level tablespoonfuls of 
flour made smooth in cold water, one 
quart of oiling water. Joint the chicken. 
Pack the meat and bones into a gallon 
crock with the seasoning, in layers. Pour 
the boiling water over the flour and water 
thickening, and stir until smooth and 
thicl Pour over The meat, cover, and 
cook in moderate oven four or five hours. 

Moist Dressing tor Roast Chicken: To 
one pint of stale bread crumbs add one- 
half cup of finely chopped pork, or sau- 
sage. Season highly with salt, pepper and 
a littie thyme. Put into a saucepan and 
add enough hot water or stock to moisten, 
Onions can be added if desired, or chopped 


celery if the flavor of oysters is desired 
with the fowl, add a few oysters and the 
liquor to the gravy. 


Giblet Gravy: Pour off part of the gravy 
from the pan the chicken is roasted in, 
and brown the fiour for thickening in the 


pan: then add the broth the giblets were 
boiled in. When thickened, add the gib- 
lets, finely cut up. If the gravy is not 


browned in 
color. Time 


brown enough, a little sugar 
an iron spoon will darken the 


for roasting: One-year-old chicken, 15 
minutes to the pound: young turkey, 15 
minutes to the pound; oid turkey, 18 to 25 
minutes to the pound, or steam it two 


hours and roast three hours; young goose, 
18 minutes; old goose, 25 minutes; young 



































, 4,6, and 
ying 
4-qt., Japanned, $5.50. 
Tinned and Japanned. 


ow Lo 


Invest 4c in a 200-recipe book for your wife. 


kitchen. 
**The Enterprising Housekeeper.’ 





Do Your Own Butchering 
This Fali—lit Will Pay 


Good, pure, well-seasoned country sau 
people are just crazy to get more of it. 
of shipping all your hogs on the hoof, do your 
own butchering and get retail 
Sausage is easy 
of spoiling when you use an 


ENTERPRISE 


Sausage Stuffer and Lard Press 


with the patented corrugated spout. Makes sausage that 
keeps because it stuffs casings free from air bubbles—the 
only machine that fills casings perfectly. You will find ita 
great convenience to own an Enterprise Meat AND Food 

Chopper—a machine especially made for chopping 


— 
7 enterprise device. 
——~ your dealer showing you these 
machines. Their advantages 
are so great you cannot afford to 
be put off with substitutes. 
*Enterprise,”’ and insist upon it. 
Handsomely illus- 
trated and ful] of splendid suggestions for 
We have just printe d a new edition of this book, 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. OF PA. 


Dept. 53, Philadelphia, Pa. > hy palamama 
When wanting Fruit or Wine Presses, Chereper Raisin oe. 10, Large Size, 
Seeders, Coffee Mills, Bone Mills, etc., it is worth 


while to see that they are stamped Enterprise. 


e—city 
nsti ad 


rices for ‘the meat, 
to make, and there is no danger 


Cylinder Bored True 


Chopping is done by knives—an exclusive 
Insist on 






Say 


the table and 


All sizes, hand, 
steam and elec- 
tric power. 





Mo. 22, Farm Gize, 


$4.00 











Your grocer refunds your money without 


Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, U. S. A. 





Costs A Little More 
Than Others—Worth It 


argument if you are not satisfied. 















everything \« teria tt home, whe 
ecouvenient, clean aud economical of 
Auyone can install our pressure system. 
iuside, or outside house. 












TED Just an 


HOLLOW WIRE PRESSURE SY: 


Retter work in shep, better sales in the stores, hetter spirit in pubdife gatherings, 
u you have BUN LIGHT, 
nll artificial lights. 
Gasoline tank anywhere upstairs, down-stairs, 
Gravity Lamps Also. 
styles Oxtures,1,2,3,4 burners, also agents’ terms and full details of our 


SPLENDID PREMIUM OFFER. 

Beautiful New No. 3 Premo Junior Eastman Kodak 
Photos (3, x 41,) Absolutely Pree to Every Purchaser of 
$24 worth of Lamps withia One Year. 


SUN LIGHT CO., 1417 Market St,, Canton, O. 
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Bend for catelocue of over 100 
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ducks, if liked rare, roast 30 minutes in a 
hot oven, or if well done, 45 minutes or 
more; old ducks require over an hour, and 
frequent basting. 





Altering Commercial Patterns 


When buying a waist pattern, take an 
easy measure around the bust and select 
a pattern corresponding to this measure. 

Before placing the pattern on the cloth, 
it should be tested at the following points 
to see how it compares with one’s own 
figure; length of back, length of front, 
length of under-arm, neck, arm’s-eye 
and waist. 

If the pattern is too long waisted, lay a 
crosswise pleat below the bust line, or 
if the figure is slight and the arm’s-eye 
large, a second but smaller pleat may be 
laid above the bust, taking some of the 
extra length from the arm’s-eye. 

Should one desire to increase the length 
of the waist, cut the pattern below the 
bust and slip it down the desired amount. 

For a very large bust, cut across at the 
side front seam and spread the pattern 
to make a V-shaped opening on the side 


and side front. If the figure is very slight 
it may be desirable to take a cross dart 
at this point. 

For round shoulders cut across back 
and make a V-shaped opening at center 
of back. 

If the length of the waist is right and 
the arm’s-eye seems large, a cross dart 
may be taken at arm’s-eye in both front 
and back. 


For square shoulders, raise the front of 


shoulders at neck and trim out the neck 
in front. Always be careful not to trim 
out too much at the neck. 


For slanting shoulders, raise the shoul- 
der near the arms-eye and trim out under 
the arm.—Charlotte E. Carpenter, Colo- 
rado Agricultural College. 





HOME SATETY NAME TO FREE 


no smoke—no dirt—no odor. 
convenient lamp for every —- 


Cost 1-4c Per Hour—300 Candie Powe” 


The most simple, safe and economical 

Night ever built. Better than clec- 

trieity. Gives a steady, meliow light. 

Can be carried from room to room 

without slightest danger. 

AGENTS ¢ Write for terms and terri- 

ory yvery, home 4 pee 
Exper |i ni 
Big Profits, 


HOME MANUFACTURING co., 
P. O. Box D-415 Des Moines, lowa 












costs 1 CENT A NIGHT 


We want one — in each locality to 
per ae we can 


oan ot ot oa SPEC aL FREE vA 
ori ER. Write today. aG aNteD. 
62 Faet 


SUNSHINE SAFETY LAMP Co. 
ory Bidg., Kansas City, Me, 


AGENTS ASRAND NEW 
LIGHTER 
Novel watch-shaped Lighter. (pe 
rated with one hand; gives an !n- 
stantaneous light every time. No 
electricity, no battery, 
. BO wirea, non-explosive; 
) deeseway with matches. Lights your 
pipe, cigar, cigarette, gas jet. etc. 
Beody. thie thing for the end of your 
chain. Tremendous — Write 

Are for wholesale terms and p) 
A. BRANDT LIGHTER CO., 188 Besa. uy. 


My Not Have Best Light? 


Mantle Burners. Odorlees. Smoke!:*s 

Give stimesthe light oComdinary kind, Guare 

y from you e dealer or esnd Si to 

us, Good A ents Wanted dye Heres 
oe GUE CO. 


THE 
391 Huron Street _ wT oledo. Ohio. 
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. 
Fashion Department 

Owing to our Hmited space for each department 

in devote only @ very small space to fashions. 

The patterns we Offer are guaranteed to fit perfectly 


and allow allseams. 10cents each, no extra charge 
for postage Order by number and give size or age. 
Write plainly and be sure to sign your name and 
at 


duress. 
Our fashion book, “Every Woman Her Own Dress- 


maker,” illustrating hundreds of the newest pat- 
ter will be sent postpatd fer five cents. Special 
boo < on embroidery patterns, ‘Embroidery for Every 
Woman,” llustrating 200 designs and describing how 
at es are to be worked, price 5¢ per copy. postpaid, 
A s allorders for patterns and pattern books to 
Pauiern) Department of Wallaces’ Farmer, Des 


M es, lowa. 


A VARIETY OF GARMENTS THAT CAN 
EASILY BE MADE BY THE HOME 
DRESSMAKER. 














No. 6400—Doll’s One-piece Dress—Seven 
sizes, 14 to 26 inches long. Size 24 re- 
quires 1 yard of 36 inch material, 1% 
yards of edging. 

No. 6104—Ladies’ Dress—Five sizes, 34 
to 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 5 yards of 36 inch material. 

No. 4830-——Tmdies’ One-piece Apron—Four 
sizes, 32, 36, 10 and 44 inches bust mea- 
sure. Size 36 requires 3 yards of 36 inch 
material. 

No. 6356—Girls’ Dress—Five sizes, 4 to 
12 years. Size 8 years requires 2% yards 
of 44 inch material. 





The above patterns will be mailed to any 
address by the Pattern Department of this 
paper on receipt of 10 cents for each. 


Recipes 


Here are four recipes by Mary L. Bull, 
of the domestic science department of the 
Minnesota Agricultural College: 

Puree of Tomato: One pint of canned 
tomatoes, one cup of water, one teaspoon- 
ful of chopped green peppers, two tea- 
spoonfuls of sugar, one teaspoonful of 
salt, two level tablespoonfuls of butter, 
two level tablespoonfuls of flour. Strain 
the tomatoes and rub the pulp through a 
sieve, add the water, the peppers, sugar, 
and salt, and put over fire. Rub the but- 
ter and flour to a smooth paste and stir 
it into the tomato stock as it heats. Boil 
five to ten minutes and serve. 

Croutons: Cut slices of buttered bread 
into squares and brown in the oven. Serve 
With the soup. 

Stuffed Leg of Lamb: Scrape the flesh 
back from the bone at the shank end with 


the fingers and a slender knife. Loosen 
the fiesh from the bone, push it back, 
and remove the bone at the joint. By 


making a sma!l slit at the joint, the re- 
maining part of the bone may also be re- 
Carefully remove the thin outer 
skin. Fill the bone cavity with a bread 
dressing seasoned with mint and skewer 
or sew the openings. Sear the cut sur- 
faces, lay thin slices of fat salt pork over 
the top, and roast for an hour and a 
quarter. 

Squash Pudding: One and _ one-half 
cups of sifted squash, one cup of milk, 
one-fourth cup of granulated sugar, one- 
fourth cup of brown sugar, one-half tea- 
spoonful of salt, one egg, one-fourth cup 
of chopped figs. Bake in custard cups. 
The above amount is sufficient for seven 
persons. 





Christmas Letters 


BY MARY BARRON WASHBURN 


If you have not already done so, be- 
gin now to plan the Christmas letters. 
It is such a mistake to leave them for 
the last, hurried days before the feast. 

If members of the family must be 
absent on the glad day, their letters 
should be held open as long as pos- 
sible, and made chronicles of all the 
family and neighborhood doings and 
sayings up to as late a date as is com- 
patible with their arriving at the prop- 
er time. Better be on the safe side 
here. Postal employes -do their best, 
but mails are crowded at Christmas 
time, and may be delayed; and a 
Christmas away from home with no 
home letter is a sad affair. But plan 
the letter early, and let all of the fam- 
ily, and perhaps some of the neighbors 
contribute. Let nothing gloomy creep 
into such letters. Leave out grand- 
mother’s rheumatism and father’s busi- 
ness worries, and let the letters be 
bright and merry, with all the innocent 
neighborhood gossip and all the time- 
honored family jokes—every family 
has, or should have, its own private 
jokes—with loving messages from ev- 
eryone, even the cat and the dog and 
the pet colt. But one touch of sadness 
in the whole letier—the wistful long- 
ing that all might be together in the 
glad time; but even that enveloped, as 
it were, in the larger joy of Christmas. 
Decorate the letter liberally, both in- 
side and out, with Christmas seals 
and stickers, and send in ample time, 
with a big “Do not open until Christ- 
mas” label. Some tears may fall upon 
its pages as it is read, but the home 
ties will be strengthened and the home 
influence reinforced, and that is what 
we want. 

Almost everyone has friends or rel- 
atives with whom there is no reason 
for keeping up a regular correspond- 
ence, and yet to whom it is desirable 
to send an occasional, perhaps only an 
annual letter. For such, an illustrated 
letter at Christmas time is just the 





thing. Such letters are fun to write, 
and fun to get, if plenty of time and 
thought have been given to their man- 
ufacture, and it is not a bad plan to 
Keep a set of big envelopes fn one’s 
desk all year, and to slip into them 
from time to time clippings and mem- 
oranda as they come to hand. For the 
“illustrated” does not imply original 
drawings, though if you have read 
Jean Webster’s “Daddy Long Legs,” 
you know that one need not be an 
artist to make very interesting pen 
pictures. But you will find plenty of 
pictures for your illustrated letters in 
magazines and papers, especially in 
the advertising sections, and all you 
need is a big sheet of paper, a pair of 
scissors, a jar of paste, and some fa- 
cility in putting one and one together. 
Your letter, for example, may begin 
like this: 

“Dear Emily: I have just received 
a wireless from Santa Claus (here 
paste in a picture of Santa -Claus), 
asking me to write you a Christmas 
letter, and have gladly seated myself 
to obey his bidding. (Picture of lady, 
seated at desk, writing; probably from 
a fountain pen advertisement.) I must 
tell you what a. delightful vacation trip 
I had last summer. (Picture of a 
train, or a steamer, or of a party camp- 
ing, or of anything that fits the case.)” 

Such letters as these also should 
be sealed with Christmas seals and 
labeled with “Do not open until Christ- 
mas” stickers. 

But there is another class of Christ- 
mas letters from which you had best 
omit all the outward signs of merri- 
ment and jollity. These letters are to 
go to those who have stood, sinee last 
Christmas, beside a new-made grave, 
and who have no heart just now for 
Santa Claus and holly wreaths. The 
first Christmas after a bereavement is 
a hard time, and to such an one write 
just a little note of tender sympathy, 
just a suggestion that at this time, 





when all the world seems mad with 
mirth, there are those who do not for- 
get. It may help more than you will 
ever know. 

There is still another class of letters 
that it seems especially appropriate 
to write for Christmas letters, and the 
writing of which will give you so much 
pleasure that you may well make it 
part of your own private celebration. 
These are real joy letters—a letter to 
your pastor, telling him of the help 
and inspiration you have received from 
him during the year; a letter to the 
children’s teacher, to say how well you 
think the children are doing and how 
much you appreciate her faithful ef- 
forts; a letter to the editor of your 
favorite magazine or to the author of 
a book you have especially enjoyed, 
thanking him for the pleasure and the 
profit you have had therefrom. Be- 
lieve me, in all his pack, Santa Claus 
has nothing that will give more plea- 
sure than such letters as these. 

So plan your Christmas letters early, 
and get them written and mailed be- 
times, and may you have and give a 
Merry, Merry Christmas. 

The “staff of life” becomes very tire- 
some eating if it is served continuously 
without change. Bread is one of.the 
cheapest and best foods we have; it is 
economy to let it furnish a large part 
of the ration, but it must be served in 
such form that it always tastes good to 
be of full benefit. Bread and butter, 
bread and milk, bread with a spread 
made of brown sugar and thick cream, 
bread and gravy, bread with spreads or 
cheese, bread toasted for cream or but- 
tered toast, or French toast, are all pal- 
atable. Creamed dishes served on 
toast satisfy the appetite wholesomely, 
and then there are sandwiches. The 
wise mother brings these changes, and 
she also serves different varieties of 
‘bread. When we have whole wheat, 
graham and rye flour, we need not 
stick to white bread only. Muffins, 
gems and biscuits furnish variety. 

Breads give the greatest amount of 
food value for the money; children 
should be trained to eat plenty of them, 





“That’s What I Want!” 


“It always makes Mother happy when I take home this 
big family package. We all like them so much that she doesn’t 
have to worry about baking when she doesn’t feel like it.” 





CRACKERS 


L.-W. Soda Crackers are lighter than even well-made bread, 


and their flaky crispness makes them most digestible. 


Ask for the Big Package 


L.-W. Soda Crackers are very economical in the extra- 
large family package—triple-sealed to keep them fresh, crisp 


and flavory—25c. 


Joose-Wnes Biscuit (ompany 
Bakers of Sunshine Biscuits 
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Save $125 
On Every Hatch 


Incubators have 
heating plant p 
underneath ¢ 
—in the 
middle. 


1 gallon 

oil from 
start to 
finish. 





k 


Send 
for Free 
jook 


Loup 
Underneath 


» ey rs take five cs allons and have to be filled every 
X-Kay saves £41.00 to $6.00 a Om. Save 3 

a 0, and od far better rx suits ‘ 

distributed. Automatic trip re mulates flame. x. Rz 

Brooder also centrally heated, vee nt di rect. 


Send for Free Book No. 16. We pay the freight. 
X-Ray Incubator Co., Des Moines, Ia. 


A New Idea in Grain 
Sprouters 


Made in sections— 
all steel walls. For 
little as weil as big 
»oultry raisers. 
}rows as your needs 
grow. Can’t warp, 
shrink or swell, a 
wooden routers 
do. Capacity, D to 


ain Sprouter 
Write today for 
Free Information 

on how to m 
three bushels fresh 
crisp, succulent 
green food from 
At bushel of wheat, 


Send today for 
pei facts 
Des Moines Incubator Co. 
587 Third St., 
Des Moimes, be. 


GERMOZON|] 


isthe best medicine for chickens; for Colds, 
Roup, Swelled Head, Chicken Pox, Canker, 
Bowel Trouble, etc. Easily obtainable. Sold 
at over 10,000 towns at 50 cts. per package or 
postpaid from Omaha 

Send for free Poultry Books. 
GEO. H. LEE CO. DepT.21, ---OMAHA, NEB. 












Seen mnemonic 
Cockerels for sale from 81.50 


$, c. R. I. RE to 410. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


MRS. A.C. L ANH. AM, Aurelia, lowa 


P' RE bred Bourbon Rea turkey bens #5, « 
biers 66 each. Mrs. M.J. Teigiand, Elmore. 
rIGOROU 8 Single Comb Rhode Is land Red cock- 
erels from winter laying strain. 21.50 each. Mrs. 
P. ©. Stone, Tipton, lowa. 


B": 
W's 


POULTRY. 
PPL ALL LOLA 








Minn. 


RBON Red turkeys, pure bred 
m-roving and hardy. C. E. Bea 





best strains, 
y, Astoria, 11] 





Hens, 83; toms, 85. 
Breckenridge, Mo. 


Holland turkeys 


A. M. Sanders 






e winning cock- 
for sale Heavy 
M. Swarts, R. 1, 





laying 
Dixon, I. 
HOICE Bourbon Red 
White Orpington cockerels, @1.50 each 
Hak *s, Hawleyvilice, lowa 


Mee ae 





each. 
Mary 


turkey toms, 84.50 


> cockerels, cheap in price, good 
iso.a few choice Silver Spangled 


iT TE Wyank 
in quality 










Hamburg cockerels now for sale. Write me. Geo. 

Ww. Price. Plonee lowa. 

R' SE Comb Red cockerels, 81.25 each. Extra good 
utility flock. Mrs.J.J. Boatman, Barnes City, Ia. 


OSE ¢ mab Brown Le 
per dozen. Mrs. 











ghorn hens. #7 and upwards 
Frank Shryack, Colchester, 111. 
URE Rose Comb ‘Brown L exhorns. Choice cock- 
erels €1.25 each, 6 for ®6. 12 for $10.50 if ordered 
s00n, to make room. B. D. Ranyon, Fillmore, Il. 
OR SALE—Single Comb White Leghorn cocker- 
els. Write your wants and for show record. 
M. E. Page. Madrid, lowa. 














OR SALE —a Basics lot of pure bred Barred Rock 
cockerels at #1.50 each or $15 per dozen. A lim- 
ted number of specials at @1.75. Both light and 
rk shade, Address ©. C. Fachs. Early, lowa. 
HOICE Single Comb Brown Lez 
Indian Runner dacks. 
mingham, Iowa. 





thorn cockerels, 
Mrs. Clyde Nelson. Bir- 





Red cockerels and pullets. 


HOICcE s. C. I. 
J, Zia Booher, Danbury, lowa. 


Write E 
a 


1G boned, deep red Rose Com) Reds 








: Ted eyes, 


long backs, low tail. high scoring. s5 each. Good 
edjers, three for @5—cockerels, pullets. Guaran- 
t@ed. Highland Farm, Hedrick, lowa. 




















Poultry Department 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex- 
perience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 





























The Importance of Handling 
Chickens 


It is impossible to tell the condition 
of chickens without handling them. A 


chicken that is in almost the last 
stages of liver trouble will have a red 
comb and face; one that is reduced in 
flesh to almost the skin and bones will 
eat greedily; it is possible for a 
flock to be reduced in flesh so gradu- 
ally that they will be in condition to 
succumb to disease when they are 
thought to be well. The safe way is 


to visit the chicken house occasionally 


at night when the chickens are on the 
roost, and lift a few birds; weigh them 
if you are in doubt as to whether or 
not they are keeping in good condi- 
tion. Of course this is a bother, but 
unless chickens are kept with profit, 
they would better not be kept at all. 
If a few hens are doing all the laying, 
better feed and house only those few 
hens. 

Sometimes chickens do not lay be- 
cause they are given only a mainten- 
ance ration, and have not the material 
to lay eggs Handling them, getting 


some idea frqm the feeling of the birds 
as to their condition, may lead to im- 
proved methods of feed and care which 
will bring about a good egg yield. 

hen, too, visiting the hen house at 
night is a strong incentive towards 
making the house more comfortable 
for the hens, and better ventilated. If 
the odor from the house is strongly of- 
fensive, the poultryman will find some 


way to improve the ventilation. If he 
has to walk through a thick layer of 
filth, he will clean up the floor and 
supply sufficient litter. If he comes 
out covered with mites, and feels lice 


crawling on him, he will get ready to 
slay. 

Again, hens may be getting too much 
corn, and becoming over-fat—a condi- 
tion of affairs which should be discov- 
ered before the birds are damaged. 

The hen will come nearer taking 
care of herself than any other animal. 
But she can’t do it all, and her owner 
should do his share. 


When to Wash Chickens 


A writer in his 
methods of washing white birds for the 
room, and says: “Always wash 
your chickens in the evening.” In our 
opinion, evening is not the time to 
wash white birds, or birds of any color. 
The earlier in the day we can get at it, 
the more assurance we have of a suc- 
cessful wash. If birds are washed in 
the evening, they hump down. the 
breast feathers are not properly dried, 
and often the hackle feathers will be 
twisted. We have best results when 
we wash as follows: We have three 
tubs of clean soft water, one for the 
first suds, one for rinsing, and one 
with just a trace of bluing in it for the 
third and last water. We wash the 
feet and legs first in a small vessel; 
then put the bird in the first tub and 
wet it thoroughly to the skin. Remove 
from tub and put on a clean board or 
table while a soap jelly is rubbed in 
to the skin. (This could be done in the 
water, but is quicker done where one 
can see every part of the body, and 
the bird is not subjected to a long 
time in the water, which is weaken- 
ing. Besides, if droppings are voided, 
they are much easier cleaned from the 
table than from a tubful of warm 
water.) 

When thoroughly soaped, and spe- 
cially soiled places rubbed, we put the 
bird in the first tub again, and lather 
and wash it well. Then we stand it on 
the table, or a board laid across the 
tub, and pour water over it to remove 
the larger part of the suds, and rinse 
in the second and third water. In rins- 
ing, We spread out the wings and tail. 
and float the bird through the water to 
get out al Ithe soap. We wrap it in a 
large bath towel. and hold while we 
clean the nails; then put it in a coop 
before the fire. The nicest covering 
for the floor of the coop is clean, warm 
sand, which reflects the heat up into 
the feathers; but bran or straw litter 





an exchange gives 


show 


| 





will do. Have a low perch made to fit 
inside the coop, and get the bird to sit 
on that if possible. As soon as we 
wash a male, we wash a female, and 
place opposite one another. They can 
preen their feathers far better than we 
can by fanning or any other way, and 
if the room is warm and light, and 
they have the companionship of one of 
the opposite sex, they usually begin to 
pick at their feathers. Occasionally 
take them from the coop, and let them 
flap their wings in the warm room; 
this helps the feathers of wings and 
tail to web nicely. It may be necessary 
to fan the wings and tail if they seem 
to be drying without webbing. Sepa- 
rate the feathers next to the body to 
loosen them up, eand do not keep the 
birds in a room warmer than 90 de- 
grees. Make sure that they are on the 
roost at night. Give them corn or soft, 
but not wet or moist, bread, as soon as 
they will eat it. If the crop is full 
when the feathers dry, the breast will 
look more full and round. 

When the birds are dry powder them 
with corn starch to keep them clean; 
otherwise, since the feathers are prac- 


tically without oil, they will soil very 
quickly. The birds in shaking out the 
corn starch will also leosen up their 
feathers and get them in better shape. 

The safe way in washing chickens 
for a show is to stay with them 
through the day, and until they are 
safely on the roost at night Drop- 


pings should be removed to Keep the 
coop clean, and if the feathers look 
twisted or warped in drying, wet them 
again and try it over in a cooler spot. 


If the coop has a wire top, put papers 
or clean cloths over to restrain the 
heat. 


A bird will look better the day after 
it is washed than before; but it should 
be washed long enough before a show 
to be thoroughly dried and cooled down 
by removing to a cooler room. 


Give Chickens Sour Milk 


Sour milk is utilized in one of the best 
possible ways by feeding it to chickens. 
Those who think they get greater returns 
by feeding it to hogs should remember 
that the flesh of chickens brings at least 


twice as much on the market as that of 
hogs. 

Milk and corn are both liked by chick- 
ens, and a proper mixture of the two 
makes one of the best and most appe- 
tizing rations for the season when the 
days are warm and the nights coo]. For 
the best results, the corn should be 


cracked and soaked several hours in eith- 
er sweet or sour skim-milk or buttermilk. 
The corn may be put in pails in the morn- 
ing and the milk poured on until the top 
of the corn is submerged two or three 
inches When this has been absorbed, 
more should be added at intervals during 
the day, and the mixture will be excel- 
lent for feeding by night. 

A liberal supply of th‘s ration will keep 





the chickens growing rapidly and insure 
their being constantly plump and in ex- 
cellent condition for the market. Try it 
once, and the fowls will tell you whether 
or not they like it. Try it two weeks or 
a month, and they will show you whether 
orn it is a good and economical feed.— 
A. C. Smith, Poultryman, University 
Farm, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Poultry Experiments 


As a result of feeding experiments 
conducted at the Missouri station, it 
Was concluded that whole grain does 
not fatten chickens; that it is cheaper 
to feed the grain finely ground; and 
that the best gains can be had by feed- 
ing birds finely ground feeds when con- 
fined in crates. In feeding experi- 
ments with three different fattening 
rations, composed of various amounts 
of corn meal, the gains made were in 
proportion to the amount of corn in 
the ration. The best returns resulted 
from a ration consisting of twenty-four 
parts of white bolted corn meal, six 
parts of low-grade flour, and one part 
each of oat meal, pea meal, buckwheat 
middlings, and wheat middlings. The 
flesh of the birds fed on this ration was 
creamy white in color; the fat was dis- 
tributed over the body, and the entrails 
were encased with fat. 








POULTRY. 
HOICE Rose Comh Brown Lechorn cockerels for 
sale. Frank Dunham, Smith! boro, Il. 


HOICE §. ¢ Ba 
fine utility birds. 











ff a cockere!s, $2.50 to 35: 
Neil Blair, Dayton, Ia. 








$1.50 and 





re SALE—Black Langshan cockerels, 
$2.00 each. C. S. Buckley. Jr., Holstein, Iowa. 
Bronze turkeys. Toms, 65; hens, 


M* MMOTH 
4¥i $3.50. Guy Efnor, Monroe, Iowa. 








Scotch Collies 
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POULTRY. 


Cc. 0. D. SHIPMENT 


Shipped 0.0. EXTRA FINE * 


a C.0.D. ua 


Ve ship all the leading breeds of fine px 
the very heaviest laying strains and large 
birds that must please, as we will ship them ( 
For great layers and show birds write fo 
our very special Prices. Fine seed corn, 


MACOMB FANCIERS GO., Route 11, Macomb, Ii 


tna, 
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CHOLCE LOT 


Rose Comb Leghorn Cockerels 


for sale at the Pike Timber Stock Farin, 
DAVENPORT & MACK, Beimond, lowa 





Choice Lot Rose Comb Brown Log. 
horn and White Wyandotte Cockerels 


at@1.25each. Address 
F.M. F. CERWINSKE, Roekford, 


lowe 





OSE Comb Rhode Island HReds and -. 
A 














dian Kunner Ducks. ew yearlin 
breeders for sale. Pricea reasonable. MIs. HAR: 
LAN MA¢ Y, R. 2, Searsboro, lowa. 

INGLE C ‘omb Brown Leghorns exclusive! —farm 

\) range flock, pure white ear lobe. No culls tp 
flock. Sele eyed eggs $1 per 15. $2 per 45, 84 per 100, 
$17 per 500. §. J. Gardner, Russell, lowa. 
(Losi 0 out prinas on Buff Rocks, 1 use 

geese, Pekin ducks. Write Mrs. Frank aes tin, 
Clare, Lowa. 
R' SE Comb. White Leghorns, $1 each. Mrs. Anna 

Snyder, Ogden, lowa. 


B. P. R. cockerels bullets. Best strains—s 
heavy birds—double mating. Prices 
BSF. C ullison, Aledo, Ill. 











QINGLE Comb Brown Leghorn cockerels, hi 
\ 


ns and 





pullets. Heavy laying strain, 75c to #1 each. 
Ed. Dooley, Selma, lowa. 
Ww HITE Holland turkeys, White Pekir lucks, 
White guineas. First class stock. Ed. Dooley, 


Selma, lowa. 





R°: E Comb Brown Leghorn cockerels, c! 6 lot, 
$1 each, 6 for’5. G. M. West, Ankeny, la. 

] UFF Wyandottes—Cockerels. 

days. Mrs. Geo. DeYoe. 





Bargains for 3 
Mason City, lowa 


) 


tp Comb Re d cockerels, $2.25 each or 5 f 
deep red, extra good. Mrs. Edwin 
Ainsworth, lowa. 





r $10, 
lienry, 





NDIAN Rugpner ducks and drakes, Rose ¢ 
Brown Leghorn cockerels, Mammoth 
turkeys. Mrs. Fred Quire, Sully, lowa. 


omb 
Bronze 





Reve Comb Brown Leghorns. Orders for fine, 
large cockerels promptly filled, 81 each. Mrs. 
. A. Hodsdon, Clarksville, lowa. 





arte" White —— good utility cockerels a1 50 
and $2 each. . L. Seiberts, Mt. Carme}, I!) 





NOLDEN Buff Leghorn cocks. cocKerels. Large, 
¥ splendid color, shape, heads. Agnes Smiley, 








Braddyvilie, iowa. 
QINGLE Comb White Leghorn cockerels, bens and 
b pullets from high scoring stock. Mrs. W. W. 


Scott, Calamus, lowa. 
ARRED Rock cockerels for sale at 21.50 each, 
Alvin Strukhoff, McGregor, lowa. 








Suge SALE—Fishel White Rock hens, pullets. cock- 
erels from scored stock. Mrs. Lon Jolnson, 
Oakland, Iowa, 





peck Plymouth Rock cockerels, $1.50 each; 
farm raised. Mrs, A. R. Leffler, Bentonsport, Ia. 








N AMMOTH White Holland turkeys—only a few 




















left; toms $5, hens $3. Beffie Frank, Beth- 
any. Mo. 
S C. W. Leghorn cockerels, $1 each, 6 for’5. E.C. 
). Beer, Eagle Grove, Lowa. 
ARRED cockerels. prize winning 4 ie ree, 
32.75. Mrs. Paulson, Harlan, Iowa. R. 
Po RE bred Bronze gobbiers, $5. Pekin ducks, 
foulouse geese, Indian Runner ducks. Mrs. H 
A. Dockum, Nevada, Iowa. 
JURE bred R.C. W. Leghorn cockerels, #1 each. 
Rose Tabler, Weldon, Iowa. 
ge Buff Rock cockerels. white and fawn and 
white Indian Runner drakes. T. R. Funk, 
Ottumwa, Iowa. 
hens, #3. S.C. W. Leg- 


BRB"! RBON Red toms, 85; 
horn cockerels, 6 for #5.00. 
Hudson, Iowa. 


R. 
Pp" 


OSE Comb Red cockerels. Line bred for 3 
from Almy, Rhode Island. For several y-ars 
Boston and Madison Square winners, #2. 35 and 44 
gets Reds that will bear inspection. Yost’s Willow 
Brook Farms, Libertyville, Iowa. 


Mrs. A. J. Minish, 





. W. Leghorn cockerels for sale i each. FE. 0. 
Armstrong, R. 1, Lewis, Iowa. 





) 


RE bred Black Langshan cockerels @1.5)) to #2, 
and pullets $1. A.J. Jensen, Kimballton, la 








years 





UFF Cochin cockerels, fine 
raised, from $2.00 to $10.00. 
Tarkio, Mo. 


large ones. I 
Mrs. Maud Gru 





Ww WANDOTTE cockerels for sale, 1.50 to #5.00 

each. These are large boned, blocky fe!!ows 
with good combs and eyes and pure white. Address 
MRS. MARK W. EDDY, R. 2, Fontanelle, lowa 





ARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK cockerels 
forsale. L. L. DEYOUNG, Sheidon, Iowa. 





Bronze turkeys, sire scoring ‘i. 


we —— 
. R. Allee, Searsboro. Iowa. 





IGH scored Rose Comb Qed cockerels. Mrs. J 
S. Dearinger, Searsboro, Iowa. 





DOGS. 





and 


Pomeranian Dogs 
Shetiand ponies of a!! 
sizes, ages and colors. Write f 
your wants. All of same } 
good quality as usual. 

J, C. THOMPSON & SON 


Jamaica, lowa 
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Calves Without Milk Should the Udder Be Clipped? | po'tne’ diterent appearance divas ‘On 
Coils Slimane antes THE DAIRY To Wallaces’ Farmer: such farms clipping should be elimi- 


raised calves, Increase your 


profits by using 


maa sinatin Calf Meal 


The perfect milk substi- 
tute—the best since 1800. 
WwW titer today for free 
k, ““How to Reise 
Calves. " Your name and ad- 
dress on a postal is enough. 


Blatchford’s 
Calf Meal 
Factory 


Waukegan, IIL. 

























INCREASE YOUR 
CREAM PROFITS 


| {/ Separator ran at steady speed skims closer—saves\. 
more cream. You can easily increase your profit 
| | $3.00 per year forevery cow in yourherd by using af | 


CEDAR RAPIDS SPEED 
|) Superi GOVERNOR |. 


all ¢ 
pulleys and costs you only (J 
a trifle more. Pays for itself ’ The original @ 
in a few months and there- speed revue 
after pays you a big profit. 7 gu 
Adapted for other mach- 

ines where steady speedis & 

essential, Write for 4 

Circulas B and full 














Pump—Grind —°e 3! rower 


4-H. P. Vertical 


ARM (USHMAN 


All Purpose Engine 









4-Cycle. Weight 190 lbs. Does all work a 
1,000- ibs engine can do. 10-year guarantee. 
Also 6-h. Pp. up to 20-h.p. Special Heavy 


Duty E' es. Get catalog and “‘trial offer.’ 
Usama Movor Worxs. 2028 N ST__Lincoun NEB. 
It From} 


ae 
e ite, Direct 
er 


t: 
aes th 
ol See 
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SS meeeess 
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ene) We make ylou 
the same price 
we would make 
the Dealer or 
Jobber. That 
is why we can 
save you money. 
Look at these 
very low prices. 


1 4 CENTS A ROD 

for 26-in. hog fence 
2334 c. a rod for 49-in. farm fence 
25% carod for 60-in. poultry fence 
$1.55 for 80 rod spool of Ideal 
Barbed Wire. Large free nagean ty showing 100 
styles of Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fence. 


KITSELMAN BROS. Box 296 Muncie, Ind. 


Stronger Than Thre 



















WOVEN 
WIRE 
GATES 


Filled with solid steel bars instead 
of woven wire. Double automatic 
locks gate, you don’t have to 
fasten it. The whole gate raises to swing 
above snowbanks (other gates drag in the snow at 
Guaranteed and shipped on 30 days 






the hinge end). 
trial 


C. L. GADE, 25 Main St, lowa Falls, lowa 


FARM F ENCE FACTORY 
TO FARM 
26-inch Hog Fence,....14c. 
41-inch Farm Fence,...21c. 
48-inch Poultry Fence_.22%<c. 
80-rod spool Barb Wire, $1.55 


AMany styles and heights. Our large Free Catalog 
contains fence information you should have. 


COILED SPRIIG FENCE CO. Box 32 Winchester, Ind. 


BRO 


vanize sc Dee rod up. New 
and Sam le to tes: a 
A en oh Maite postal Ni NOW, to ps 


PATENT ORWIG & BAIR 


Crocker Building 
Please mention this paper whea writing. 
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per bushel, 























Our readers are invited to contribute their expert- 
ence to this department. Questions concerning dairy 
management wit: be cheerfully answered. 








Dairy Rations 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“I would like a ration for four cows. 
I have corn, bran and mixed hay. The 
corn is in the ear. How much should 
these cows get at a feed?” 

We hesitate to advise this corre- 
spondent without knowing how seri- 
ously he is in the dairy business. If 
he really wants to get as much milk 
as possible out of these cows without 
going to too much expense, we would 
advise him to secure quotations on oil 
meal and cottonseed meal at the earli- 
est opportunity. With mixed hay for 
roughage, a cheap but good grain mix- 
ture for him would probably be five 
parts corn, two parts cottonseed meal, 
and one part bran. The corn may be 
fed on the ear, but if these cows are 
giving more than two gallons of milk 
daily, it would be better to grind. 
About one pound of the feed mixture 
should be fed for each three or four 
pounds of milk produced. 





An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“T would like information concern- 
ing a balanced ration for milk cows. 
I have silage made from corn which 
would have gone fifty bushels per 
acre. I have good alsike clover hay, 
with a little timothy mixed in it. I 
have wheat and oats mixed, about a 
third of which is wheat. I have corn 
Corn is worth 50 cents 
oats 35 cents, wheat 80 
cents, clover hay $10 per ton and sil- 
age $4 per ton. How would you mix 
these feeds in order to secure a bal- 
anced ration? Would it be best to buy 
some other feed to mix in? Bran is 
worth $22 per ton, oil meal $38 per 
ton, and cottonseed meal $34 per ton.” 

For a roughage ration, our corre- 


' spondent will probably feed his aver- 
| age cow daily about 30 pounds of sil- 


age and 10 pounds of clover or alsike 
hay. To go with this roughage an 
excellent mixture would be six parts 
of corn and cob meal, four parts of 
cottonseed meal, and three parts of 
the wheat and oats mixed. Of this we 
would give one pound for each three 
or four pounds of milk produced. At 
the prices mentioned, the wheat and 
oats mixture is rather expensive, and 
we would be inclined to eliminate it 
altogether and use a grain mixture of 
eight parts of corn and cob meal and 
four parts of cottonseed meal. This 
mixture would not be quite,so palat- 
able, but it would be cheaper. 





An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“TI have ground wheat at 8&5 cents 
per bushel, and corn at about the 
same price. Clover chaff is about $7 
per ton. We have corn fodder. What 
else do we need, and in what propor- 
tion shall we feed in order to secure 
the best results with milk cows? 
Where can I gecure books that will 
give directions for mixing feeds of the 
various kinds and conditions for live 
stock? I want something that a busy 
man can read and use without too 
much study.” 

Experiments indicate that wheat 
meal and corn meal have almost ex- 
actly the same feeding value, pound 
for pound, when fed to dairy cows. 
Our correspondent does not mention 
prices on cottonseed meal and oil meal 
—but we suspect that a cheap and 
good grain mixture for him will be 
equal parts of corn meal, wheat meal, 
and cottonseed meal, fed at the rate 
of about one pound for each three and 
one-half pounds of milk produced. The 
exact proportion of cottonseed meal to 
feed with the wheat meal and corn 
meal depends largely upon the quality 
of the clover chaff. If this is of extra 
good quality, we would feed less cot- 
tonséed meal, but if it is of poor qual- 
ity, we would feed more. Wheat meal 
and corn meal alone would produce 
fair results with cows giving two gal- 
lons or less of milk daily, but with 
high producing cows, some concentrat- 
ed, nitrogenous feed, such as oil meal 
or cottonseed meal, must be bought if 
the best results are to be secured. 

Probably the best book on feeding 
for our correspofident would be Hen- 
ry’s Feeds and Feeding, which may be 
secured through this office for $2.50. 





It has generally been thought that 
clipping the hair from a cow’s flank 
and udder not only helps the animal’s 
appearance, but also lessens the dirt 
and bacteria in the milk. This is em- 
phasized in a recent communication in 
Wallaces’ Farmer (issue of November 
14th), in which the author, while ad- 
mitting that this hair may be of some 
benefit to the animal, states that it is 
desirable to remove this source of con- 
tamination as nearly as possible by 
clipping once or twice a year. Is this 
practice desirable and profitable on 
the average dairy farm? 

The New York agricultural experi- 
ment station has recently published 
(August, 1913), a bulletin, No. 35, en- 
titled, “The Effect of Certain Dairy 
Operations Upon the Germ Content of 
Milk,” in which the practice of clip- 
ping cows is tested out from a sanitary 
standpoint—its chief claim to merit. 
In 1909, the station ran a test on some 
cows to determine the effect of clip- 
ping upon the bacteria count of the 
milk. The cows were tested for seven 
days before clipping, and were then 
clipped and tested for another week. 
An effort was made to keep all of the 
barn operations as constant as pos- 
sible during the test. The results of 
this preliminary test were not conclu- 
sive; although on the basis of aver- 
ages, fewer bacteria were found in the 
milk from the unclipped cows, or, in 
other words. the milk was cleaner. 

A more extensive test of the same 
nature was run in 1912. Between Feb- 
ruary 29, 1912, and March 29, 1912, 
twenty-two samples were collected 
from unclipped cows. The cows were 
then clipped, and the milk was again 
sampled and the number of bacteria 
found. The average germ content of 
the samples of milk from the un- 
clipped cows was 204 per c. c., 71 from 
strippings, leaving 133 germs per e¢. c. 
to be credited against the environment. 
With the clipped cows there were 320 
per c. c. found, 112 in the strippings, 
leaving 208 to be accounted for. So 
far as these results can be taken to 
indicate anything, they show that clip- 
ping cows increases the probabilities 
of germs finding their way into the 
milk during milking. “They certainly 
lend no support to the prevailing idea 
that clipping the udder and flanks of 
cows is a valuable aid in the produc- 
tion of sanitary milk.” 

The authors state further: “This 
outcome of the experiment was quite 
unforeseen. However, close observa- 
tion of the cows suggested the follow- 
ing explanation. Brushing or other- 
wise cleaning the normal coat of a cow 
removes the loose dirt from the gur- 
face and the outer portion of the hair. 
Dirt at the base of the hair is retained 
by the protecting coat. When the hair 
is clipped, the cleaning process re- 
moves perhaps a larger proportion of 
the dirt, but during the succeeding 
milking process there is little protect- 
ive covering to retain the dirt, and 
bits of dead skin, which are constantly 
breaking loose. They accordingly fall 
into the milk, carrying their quota of 
germs.” 

The results of these experiments 
disclose the fact that in dairies where 
cows are cleaned, either by hand or 
machine, clipping the cow slightly in- 





nated. These tests bear only indirect- 
ly to the ordinary farm dairy, but even 
here, clipping must be regarded as of 
doubtful or no value until we have 
more information. 
L. S. GILLETTE. 
University of Missouri. 





Milking Machine Experiments 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

With a view of testing the practica- 
bility of the milking machine, the 
South Dakota experiment station, two 
years ago last February, installed the 
milking thachines in the college dairy 
barn. These machines, with the ex- 
ception of one day out of each month, 
when the machine-milked cows were 
milked by hand, and also in a few in- 
stances when the gasoline engine used 
for power underwent repairs, have been 
in continuous operation for nearly two 
and a half years. The average produc- 
tion of milk from the ten cows used in 
the test for 271 days prior to the use 
of the milking machine, was 5,393 
pounds, with 221 pounds of butter-fat. 
During the following 254 days of milk- 
ing by machine, the average for the 
Same cows was 5,584 pounds of milk 
and 232 pounds of butter-fat. During 
the second milking period by machine 
the average yield per cow .was 4,790 
pounds of milk and 200.46 pounds of 
butter-fat, this period embracing only 
208 days. 

No definite statement can be made 
as to the effect of machine milking on 
milk and butter-fat yield, as the ex- 
periments have not extended over a 
sufficient period of time. Results of 
these tests indicate, however, that if 
the machine and cows are handled in 
the proper manner, the amount of milk 
and butter-fat is not materially affect- 
ed by machine milking. 

R. H. BYRD. 

















SKIM CLEANEST 
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ARE SIMPLEST 
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The De Laval Separator Co. }})|/ 
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incold weather gives them greater weight 
™ with less feed. Helps keep them healthy. 


Ideal Hog Waterer 
keeps water at right tempera- 
ture for hogs to drink in coldest 
weather at little cost. Durable, 
sanitary, easily filled, automat- 








Menulscturing Co - b 
1771 Locust St., Des Moines, es 
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between eight angle steel uprights 
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gates, but last twice as long. Neat in appearance—best and strongest gate & 
made—light, easy to handle, opens both ways, Boards are doubie bolted 
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Eyclone Victor bis are strong;|Cyclone Fence is s built 
Frames of high cat-\of large heavily galvanize 
bontubular steel; fabric of| led wire; sag-proof; easy A 
heavy, rust-proof wire;|to erect. Low cost. Cali fF 
roof lock.jon your dealer or , 
waranteed| write 
Catalog. 
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YOUR HOME AND 
YOUR BUILDINGS 


How to protect them against the 

weather and keep them looking 

well at the smallest expense 
The days have gone by when the 
farmer looked upon paint as a repret- 








able expense. Most farmers will tell 
you now that they consider paint an 
investment of the most paying kind. 

Property owners also are coming to realize 
the real cost of paint is not the price per gal- 


years that the paint lasts. Paint that costs a 
few cents a gallon less may prove exceedingly 
expensive if it hasn't the ability to withstand 
the weather. That’s why so many people 
are turning from cheap paints and hand-mixed 
lead and oil, and getting the certainty of 
jbong service in 


| 
| 
Jon, but this cost divided by the number of | 
| 
| 
| 





One 
UOUID: Standard 
It is scientifically made of highest grade 
materials proportioned as carefully as a drug- | 
gist’s prescription and mixed by the most | 

modern machinery. 

Exposure tests at our factory carried on for 
a third of a century and service on thousands 
of farm buildings show “‘High Standard’* 
paint holds its color, resists sun, rain and | 
frost, wears longer than other paint, and leaves 
a good surface for repainting. 

For inside walls and ceilings the most beauti- 
ful and economical of all finishes is Mellotone; 
fadeless, lasts for years and washes bright 


as new. : 
Valuable Books—Free ¥ !! #2004 ideas 


for fixing up your bome | 
inside and out—from Homes Attractive,” and wth it we'll 
send, if you ask, color cards that will help you paint your 
bui! . implements, et Ask the name of your nearest 
“High Standard”’ dealet in case you don"t already know, 
and write today. 


he Lowe Brothers Company 


512 E. Third Street, Dayton, Ohio 


Boston Jersey City Chicago Kansas City 
nneapoits 


f 
"owe Brothers, Lientted, Toronto, Canada 








The lowa Vacuum Gleaner 


and Carpet Sweeper | 
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Don’t fail to take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity to get a strong, well made three bellows ma- 
chine with s brush attachment which picks up all 
lint, thread, etc. 

The price is eniy 86.50. This machine is 
sold rezuiarly through agents fores.50. Send us your 


order direct and save agents’ commission. Machine 
is guaranteed for one. year agaist defects in mate- 
ria! and workmanship. 


Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
COLTON BROTHERS COMPANY 
217 W. Sth St, Des Moines, lowa 





1% ELECTRIC LIGHT 
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-_Y 
. . \ RIGHT IN YOUR OWN HOME 
ae 

Safe, Sanitary and Satisfactory 

Illumination made possible by 


2 | 

Edison (Alkaline) Storage Batteries | | 
We can furnish complete plants or the 
Batteries to ft your present equipment. j 
Send us your name for Catalog D. 
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Hi?) Edison Storage Battery Co. 
ore 4 198 Lakeside Ave. Orange. . J. 


228 So. Wabash Ave.. Chicago 
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| brought no perceptible relief. 


; ence at 


| eighty acres. 


1 $1,000 
| grain and 


| Twelve Years’ Experience on 


an Eighty Acre Farm 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

This is dedicated to our friends, 
the city cousins, who for a number of 
years have been busying themselves 
making long speeches or writing bulky 
essays for the edification and uplift of 
the farmer. The topics they have 
discussed, and the problems they have 
solved to their entire satisfaction are 
many and varied, and the ease and 
facility wherewith they have estab- 
lished theorems and solved thousand- 
year-old riddles is wonderful, all of 
which goes to show what amazing 
results can be achieved with a sharp 
lead pencil and a few sheets of fools- 
cap. The underlying cause for this, 
their strenuosity, is the ever-increas- 
ig cost of farm produce. Bigger crops 
has been their slogan. 

Sad to say, all this well-meant ad- 
vice might just as well not have been 


| given, for the farmer is as yet plod- 
| ding along in the same old rut, work- 
| ing his land when it is fit, and gath- 


ering his crops when they are ripe. 
The ery for cheaper bread is as yet 
extant, and even free trade has 
With- 
out stopping to discuss the advice 
proffered, I shall recount my experi- 
farming for the last twelve 
years, and also give the net results. 
If my experience fails to elicit any- 
thing but a sneer from the urbanites, 
well and good; but I am here to say 
that mine is but the experience of 
most of those who have actually tried. 

As IT am now in my fiftieth year, the 
twelev years just passed may be con- 
sidered as the best part of my life. 
At that age, man is considered to be 
at his best, mentally as well as phy- 
sically—capable of doing man’s work 
and earning a man’s wages. 

Thirteen years ago I bought the 
farm which I am now occupying. I 
paid $40 an acre. It contains about 
The house was in fairly 


good shape, excepting the shingles, 
and it also needed paint. The out- 
buildings did not amount to much. 


| The land is somewhat rolling, as most 


western Iowa land is, and it was pret- 
ty well run down, because it had been 
rented for a number of years. 

Twelve years ago next spring, I 
moved to the farm. I paid $2,900 


' down when I bought it. After straight- 


ening up my other business, I had 
cash, besides $200 worth of 
hay. If I had invested all 
of my capital, I could just about have 
paid for the farm. If I had put a 
renter on it and worked at something 


| else, I could have been monéy ahead. 


But IT wanted a home for myself and 
my children. I wanted a place where 
I could plant trees and vines, and see 
them grow, thrive and bear fruit I 
therefore built a home and lived on 
the place. Early and late I worked, 
and now, on looking back over those 
twelve years, I consider the time well 
spent. 

But if my success were measured 
by the money I have accumulated, I 


most certainly have been a flat fail- 
ure, for I have but little to show for 
my work. I shall not furnish statis- 


tics as to whence the money came nor 
where it went. The casual reader will 
easily see that in my case, at least, 
farming has not been a very profitable 
proposition. I have neither had hog 
nor chicken cholera, nor any other 
malignant disease on my farm. I have 
lost two cows and two or three calves, 
also three or four sows. but a general 
clean out never happened our way. 
My crops have averaged up with the 
best in this locality. Everything pro- 
duced has been put to some use. My 
family has been free from disease, 
and our living has been of the plain- 
est. Precious little has been spent 
for anything except necessities. 

If details of my operations were put 
before competent judges, their find- 
ings would be that all of my family. 
myself included, have shown at least 
average thrift in the management of 
our farm. In order to show what I 
have accumulated in the twelve years, 
I shall give a few figures: 


 (edeipnl Capital «nec c<aceiccs 6: $3,200 

Paid balance of farm .......... 1,200 

Improvements made .......... 300 
| Increase in stock, implements, 

ete., and cash on hand....... 2,000 

BEE ccs tebimmwaee sks san kawe $6,700 

In the twelve years the buildings 








have depreciated say $150, leaving as 
a balance $6,550. Of that sum I had 
$3,200 at first. The actual increase of 
my capital therefore would be $3,350. 
Simple interest on $3,200 for twelve 
years at 5 per cent would amount to 
$1,920. Deducting $1,920 from $3,350, 
would leave $1,430 as the actual re- 
muneration for twelve years’ work for 
myself and my family, over and above 
a bare living. it is less than 39 cents 
a day, charging nothing for holidays. 
Even if we should add to that sum 
$600 which I have expended on the 
education of my two oldest daughters, 
and which may not be thought a nec- 
essary expense, the actual daily wages 
above living expenses would amount 
to only 55 cents a day. 

The above figures are based on $40 
an acre land. Had I figured on the pres- 
ent price for land, we would have been 
sold out long ago. Yet the twelve 
years just passed have been the most 
prosperous in the history of the farm- 
ing industry in the great west. Would 
our city cousins, would anybody be- 
grudge the farmer such a boon,? If 
an eighty acre farm, bought at $40 an 
acre, located in what is considered 
the garden spot of Iowa, can not re- 
turn to its owner, who does all the 
work himself, and who saves and 
skimps and takes chances; I say, if 
such a farm can not show returns to 
exceed 55 cents a day, after deducting 
interest on its original price, then how 
will the man who pays say $150 an 
acre, come out? I am fairly well ac- 
quainted with labor conditions in pov- 
erty stricken Europe, and I dare say 
that any family there, the size of mine, 
that will buckle down to business, can 
make as good a showing. In view of 
my experience, which I believe is that 
of many, is it to be wondered at that 
the ruralite is hiking for the city? 
Why should he not try for a slice of 
the much vaunted prosperity there, in- 
stead of driveling his life out in mere 
unremunerative toil on the farm? 

CLAUS HANSEN. 

Harrison County, Iowa. 





Soaking Barley for Hogs 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

On page 1581, of your issue of No- 
vember 21st, the question of the advis- 
ability of soaking a ration consisting 
of ground barley for hogs, was raised. 
The Oregon Agricultural College ex- 
periment station has just completed a 
test in which ground barley and 10 per 
cent tankage was fed to three lots of 
ten pigs each. Two lots received their 
feed dry, and one had the ration soaked 
twelve hours before feeding. 

Of the dry feed lots, one was hand 


fed twice daily; the other had con- 
stant access to the feed in a self-feed- 
er. The lot receiving the soaked ra- 


tion was hand fed twice daily. 

The dry feed lot having the self- 
feeder made the heaviest and most 
economical gains during the test, which 
lasted 67 days. This lot required 418 
pounds of feed per 100 pounds gain, 
and the pigs gained 1.83 pounds daily. 





The dry feed hand fed lot required 463 
pounds of feed per 100 pounds of gain, 
and gained 1.49 pounds per head daily 
The soaked feed hand fed lot requireg 
450 pounds of feed per 100 pounds of 
gain, and gained 1.54 pounds daily, 4 
very slight advantage in favor of soak. 
ing, but not enough to pay for the ex. 
tra work, is noted. 

Although it is beside the qu stion, 
it should be stated that Mr. Stone the 
tankage man with the Union Meat 
Company, of Portland, advises against 
soaking tankage, because of the ob. 
vious danger of decomposition, and 
consequent generation of poisons. If 
the barley is to be soaked, the tank. 
age can be added just before feeding. 

When the item of labor is consid- 
ered, dry feeding is doubtless just as 
economical as soaking, and with the 
self-feeder as a method of feeding, dry 
feeding is superior; wet feed could not 
be used in a common seif-feeder. 

I trust the information will be wel- 
come to your subscriber. 

GEORGE R. SAMSON. 

Oregon Agricultural College. 





Name the Farm 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I see you are quite interested in 
having the farmers name their farms. 
I believe that this county (Clinton) has 
more farms named than any other coun- 
ty in the state, and this (Olive) town- 
ship mor3 than any other township in 
the state. I was among the first to 
have my farm name recorded. Since 
then I have been instrumental in get- 
ting my neighbors to have their farm 
names recorded. 

The law requires that an applicant 
for the registry of a farm name must 
acknowledge same before someone 
qualified to administer oaths, and as I 
am a justice of the peace, I made quite 
a business of going among the farmers 
and having them name their farms. 
Now I believe if you would call the at- 
tention of notaries and justices to this 
fact, so they could get a supply of blank 
applications from their county audit- 
tors, and mention this business to the 
farmers as they come in contact with 
them, it would do a world of good. 

W. W. SCOTT. 

Clinton County, Iowa. 





Wild Carrot Dangerous 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I noticed in a recent issue of your 
valuable journal that wild carrot is re- 
ported as being a pest. Here in the 
east this weed is causing much trouble 
in meadows ,and spreading fast wher- 
ever allowed to remain without tHor- 
ough efforts to exterminate. Pull and 
dig out at once. Keep doing this be- 
fore it becomes too late. It spreads 
fearfully, and soon is beyond control. 
Once it gets a foothold, it will be al- 
most impossible to subdue it. Not ap- 
pearing in plowed fields, gives no op- 
portunity to master it by cultivation. 

S. GORDON. 

New York. 











Cold Wave Coming 


You should have an Air Cooled Engine, 


then you would have no freezing troubles. 


Thousands of The New Way” Air-Cooled engines 


are operating daily in all climates. The most up- 
tothe-minute engine made. 





Mr. Koester Prefers The 
“New Way” 


Gladbrook, Iowa, 4-15-18. 
Iam the owner of one of your M-60 6 H. 
P. engines and take pleasure in stating it is 
a tine piece of machinery. I am using the 
engine for grinding, shelling, and sawing 
wood. The air cooling affords many ad- 
vantages over the water, which I was 
accustomed to before purchasing a “New 

Way.” LOUIS KOESTER. 
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The Fourteenth International Live Stock Exposition 








A Record-Breaking Show in Attendance and Quality of Exhibits. Canada Again Wins the Championship. 




















We were sitting high up on one side 
of the arena in the great pavilion in 
which the animals are judged at the 
International, when a friend remarked 
as follows: 

“IT have attended the International 
now for fourteen years, and I have at- 
tended the principal western fairs and 
stock shows for a longer period. I 
have never seen so many good steers 
at one place as we are looking at 
right now.” 


And looking out over the large 
arena, one found no trouble in agree- 
ing. There was a string of Angus 
yearlings, some thirty of them, ap- 
parently as like as peas from one 
pod, some better than others, but not 
a bad one among them; and there 
was an equally long string of Short- 
horns, full worthy of standing in the 
same ring—not so uniform in color; 
but fine, smoothly fleshed, sappy baby 
beef; and there were the Hereford 
herds, a two-year-old, a yearling, and 
a calf in each herd, with their kindly 
white faces and their plush covered 
backs, rich in loin and rib roasts. It 
was a sight worthy of the best efforts 
of a real artist. The animals plant- 
ed firmly in show-yard position like 
soldiers on parade; the showmen cun- 
ningly shifting their charges to pre- 
sent their strongest points as_ the 
judges appreciated; the attendants 
with rag and brush, watchful lest a 
few ruffled hairs might prejudice their 
chances of winning; the owners, ming- 
ling with the crowd of priviliged spec- 
tators on the side lines, endeavoring 
to look unconcerned, but with keen 
eyes watching every move of the 
judges; and, surrounding all, in seats 
which gave a clear view of the arena, 
the people from country and city, from 
college and farm. Perhaps some time 
we may have an artist who may be 
able to both see and feel the meaning 
of it all,-and who can make such a 
scene live in ofl on canvas. 





The International has for years been 
the greatest stock Show on earth. At 
no other time or place is there such 
a bringing together of the best work 
of the breeder and feeder. It is the 
final battle of the year. Superlatives 
have long since been exhausted in de- 
scribing it. But it may truthfully be 
said that in the fat stock exhibit, the 
standard this year has been set far in 
advance of any point previously 
reached. Not that the very best steers 
of this year’s show were so much bet- 
ter than the very best steers of those 
which had gone before, but the aver- 
age quality was distinctly superior. 
There were many more good steers, 
and very few poor ones. Had the best 
five steers of each class been taken 
away, there would still have remained 











> Champion Oxford Flock—Shown by McKerrow & Sons. 


enough to furnish prize winners well | 


entitled to the money offered. 





Once again the invader from the 
north takes back the most highly 
prized trophy from the show, the prize 
for the champion individual steer. 
Glencarnock Victor 2d, an Angus grade 
exhibited by James D. McGregor, of 
Brandon, Manitoba, Canada, did the 
trick with neatness and dispatch. Not 
to say that he lacked worthy opposi- 
tion—he had plenty of that—but his 
claims were so strong, and he present- 
ed them so convincingly, that his right 
to the victory could not be success- 
fully denied. And a great steer he 
was! Beef from poll to heel, deep, 
thick, firm, juicy beef, laid on evenly 
without patch or tie, with fine, strong 
bone, with the shortest of necks, the 
kindliest of eyes, the generous muzzle 
that betokens a good feeder, and, cov- 
ering all, a thick, mossy hide. He was 
a grand beast. His breeding is inter- 
esting. He was sired by a show son 
of Black Woodlawn, a former Inter- 
national champion Angus bull, for- 
merly owned by the Donohoes, of 
Iowa, while his dam was by Vala’s 
Rosegay, another grand champion, 
owned by Rosengift Stock Farm, of 
Story county, Iowa. His grand-dam 
was a Story county, Iowa, nurse cow, 
bought by the McGregors some years 
ago, when they made purchases of 
pure-bred cattle, and needed a nurse 
or two to look after some of the 
youngsters. This is the second year 








that Mr, McGregor has shown that the 
corn country is not necessarily the 
home of the best steers. Victor was 
fed mostly boiled barley and oats for 
a grain ration, with a little bran and 
then a pinch of oil meal. He had no 
corn, 





While Mr. McGregor was putting 
forward an Angus grade champion in 
the individual steer classes, Escher 
and Ryan of Iowa were turning the 
same trick in the car lot classes. 
With several carloads in these classes, 
this firm had no difficulty in finding 
first place with their load of yearling 
Angus, pronounced by the man who 
judged them to be the grandest lot of 
yearlings he ever saw. This is the 
third year the Eschers have won 
championship honors in the car lot 
classes. 


The attendance this year was very 
satisfactory, and the interest was most 
pronounced. There are of course a 
large number of Chicago people who 
have a love for things agricultural, 
especially in the live stock line, and 
who do not miss an opportunity to at- 
tend the International, but the bulk of 
the attendance was from the country. 
The arrangement for housing the 
stock made it much easier for the 
spectator to see what he wanted to 
see. The steers were grouped togeth- 
er in a roomy, well-lighted place, thus 
giving those who had no opportunity 
for close inspection during the ring 





Champion Angus Steer—Shown by Perdue University. 








show a chance to get near them when 
in the stalls. The general arrange- 
ment now leaves little to be desired. 
The aisles are kept clean, the stock is 
displayed to the best advantage, and 
the visitors had no difficulty in get- 
ting around comfortably without con- 
fusion or unnecessary crowding. Su- 
perintendent Heide is entitled to the 
thanks of the show-goers. 
Texas Students Win Judging Contest. 
One of the interesting features of 
the International is the competition 
between the judging teams sent by 
the agricultural colleges. The Tex- 
ans were successful this year as will 





be seen by the following record in 

detail: 

Ranking by team, all classes: 

Place. Team. Score. 
Wis Saved ace wm aide eek 4s Texas 3.654 
2... eee eee ee eee» Missouri 3.495 
Wiusacke ena geseseas PUD: eonscaeuds 194 
Mas hae waa 4.0008 2 ase. sate tc ksres 170 
SPT erect lowa 160 
eerie ere OMERTIO 2.cccccecs 113 
rer rer rrr Manitoba .........5,409 
Web. 3:0. 0.0.6.0 0 0:0.0.0 6.04 «CERNE dig-0 0 4.00 etyaee 
ia ale da aracese cece WMMGOE: i.6:6c0:800 008 3,290 

10 »1 












iF . 
166 
Horse Judging—Score by teams 
Place. Team. Score. 
| ET eer e .---McDonald ........1,914 
| iar 4'0:0.4.d005 46:0 2D. oaecee. O19 
Deda sieeadeweseeus Oklahoma 1,908 
(RAE Or ee inte: wcuatdsacuee 
| SPE Oe re ee Pte rr 
Dies tiaddsaceemend PO ws csp edesas 
Data icy ain hah 8.4 ee encase Pennsylvania ..... 
_ ae eRe duveseea MEOMIODR. 6.000800 
De pee iendddaseeaane NE waar: 6 5;elna acai 
RT ree ae Omtario ccc: 
ih ckdeewe ce v.< conn OO cndne. : 
|S ae MO Sevcneséess 
Cattle Judging—Score by teams 
Place. Team. Score 
DeWeese perk esiaea ewes eer Pr 2 
2.. or ae | 
3. a er S84 
ainda kee en deems 3 Memeo ee &) 
G4 avakaaedae™ Ontario ri rer me 
Fea:  £x——aereen 831 
_ SOR err 9 eee ) 
Dr Ad adie sae nee ticle i re 742 
ES Pree PUG — heisicice cates 187 
arr ll ee 757 
eee re Pennsylvania ..... 6% 
er Oklahoma ........ 515 
Hog Judging—Score by teams: 
Place. Team. Score. 
Berar csdnws «cada wore a. ere BT i 
ee ada veece esas | Re . 975 
See 0. eee 61 
Dene him ceuas cus cen. ceedetel 27 
| OS pp green Nebraska ......... t 
Wa sids x galanin Oana BOWE: axcdvctaonns 17 
i ce eas ei aln eae ail CE ae.8 adstewees 199 
Di vdwddacekesexnaes reer ee ee 890 
Betweas a Sie 3 alecaeals CMIBTIO. sc cccscccss S90 
EE eer eee yee McDonald ........ 873 
ee eee Oklahoma ........ $71 
eb awddstdwasicemewe Pennsylvania ..... 869 
Sheep Judging—Score by teams: 
Place. Team. Score. 
: See Sf nmae aaa PONGS cic ve ckcsces 955 
, SEP ere ORME 660 scce0ss 799 
We Hanichs ms ord wie eawake IND Sita cvcwowes 769 
Bete outs Pere | ane 755 
ee eee eer ee ORTRTIO 3 <cccccons (20 
| Oe Pree ce i) ere 745 
rt | are cee 705 
Dee cavese Ceeaseknen PR cane cdeene 709 
. aime adhe Ridges ha Pennsylvania .....) €9) 
Wei .cchsarcumnat ns SONEE. ea re cateues 670 
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Ricskscucseensnsn eee Kansas 


ri eoves «ssn 


Individual Rank—All classes » Kansas College, on Golden Dale; 


f adie on Sultan's Lad. 
Hoepfner, Texas 
Charles Caldwell, Missouri 


Lloyd Merchant, 


McLaurin, Ontario 





The Fat Stock Show 


FAT SHORT-HORNS. 
Never, or at least never in this country, 


year was no exception. 
was sent forward for the inspection of the 
judges, and the latter had their work cut 
out for them from start to finish. Many 
class Short-horn steers as called for, and not infrequently the ring- 
whose judgments are always Ky. 
steers in the unplaced Herd of 
entitled to win some of: 
The colleges were strongly in 
evidence in the Angus classes. The Kan- 


representatives 


lot of poor representatives—big, coarse 


The classes were well filled. 
was a most pleasing uniformity 


petition for first place was between Prath- 


College's Robert 


College, on Col- tition for the champion of the show, and 
University of Missouri, on there are those who believe that if he goes 
on in good condition the coming year, he 
Hallwood; 5, Purdue Uni- will be able to present strong claims for 
championship honors next year. 

any age—Prather, on Judge—J. E. Robbins. 
Two-year-olds— First, 
head, by one exhibitor, Crosse, Wis., on Bonnie 


Ohio’s King Philip; 5, George Wooas 
Calves—First, Hill, on Russell: 


Champion steer—Hill, on Russe}} 
Herd of three head—First, 





GRADES AND CROSS BREDs,. 


yearling and one J. W. Van Natta, Lafayette, Ind., on Geo. 
2, lowa State Col- Fairfax; 3, Purdue University, on Folly’s 


University; 4, Herr Bros. Stamp 46th; 4, Kansas College, on Green- 
Wis.; 5, Saunders. wood 112th; 5, Purdue 


Prince 12th. 


FAT ANGUS. Yearlings—First, Price. 
In the fat stock show the Angus classes 


of interest, and this 
A magnificent lot 


on Prince Lad; 5 
Beau Talent. 


2 


the referee were 


: . on Goodwin. 
their own opinion, 





place in the two- 


Indiana in the yearling FAT GALLOWAYS. 


calf class; and In- The agricultural 
of showing cham- Brown, of Missouri, 


History shows that a greater per 


the pure bred classes, and these 
usually watched keenly not alone 
of this, but because the 
by the imported judge. 


63; 2, Cyrus A. Tow, 
Standard list; 3, Van 
Dewhurst; 4, C. M. Largent, Merkel, Tex., 


apparently a stickler for quality 
Calves—First, Price, 7 
Largent, on Royal Lad; 
Bright Flesh; 4, University 
on Baxter; 5, Giltner Bros., 


fault was found with him for this 


© 


Farms sent forward a steer which 
not be denied first place. 
he was, and the reserved champion 
Blackrock, owned by the Iv 


% 


Champion steer—Price, on 
three head i 
Largent; 3, Van Natta; 
5, W. A. Dalimeyer, Jefferson City, Mo. 


Kansas College; 
In the yearling ci; 
champion steer 
time in McGregor’s 
Glencarnock Victor 2d. : 
er things Escher & Ryan, of Iowa 
in capturing first in both of the 


won first on herd. show, and a right good show it was, much 


Brown, S. E. Lantz, Mc- better than in previous years. 
Judge tobert Lorimer. 
First. Kansas College, Two-year-olds—First, University of Ne- 


Escher & Ryan, Ir- braska, on Donald; 2, 


Aviator; 3, University of souri, on Woodland: 


Ryan, on Pink; 5, 


Blackward; 4, Escher & nesota, on Mardmere; 4, 
Laddy; 


Escher & Ryan, on Good Carrollton, Mo., on 


cism of the judge, 


Lem. 


Purdue University, on Yearlings—First, 


Shamrock Still; z 
The Indiana people captured 
first place with their excellent steer Scotch 





calf classes with some entries which o 
to be heard from next year and 
The McGregor 
champion steer 
University of Min- | show as has been noted. 

Two-year-olds—First, 


Kansas Smi Tey aie. > 
University of Nebraska, Medalist; 2, University of Minnesota, mith & Wilson, Decatur, Ill., on 


Colleg, on Blackrock: 


Point; 3, Minnesota Campus King; 3, University of Nebraska, 


on Prince of View on Dolly’s Laddie; 4 


Bros., Maryville, Mo., 5, Brown, on Lester. 


not relinquish his claims to the title with- 


Escher & Ryan, on Calves—First and 3, 


Huffman, Washington Oakland. 
Tom; 3, University Champion steer—University of Missouri, 
Prince of View Point 10th! on Donald. 


on Van; 5, Wilson Herd of three head 


Ind., on Choice Lad. Nebraska; 2, Brown; 3, 
Purdue University, on nesota; 4, University 


D. McGregor, Brandon, Manitoba, on Glen. 
Escher & Ryan, on 
Brown on Mox and 
Monarch; 2, University 
First, University of Missouri, on Macdougall; 4 





, Missouri Glencarnock Victor 2d; 2, R. M. 
Davis, Jackson, Miss., on James K. Var. 
Iowa State College, on Queen 
First, University of State University, 
——— First, Escher & Ryan, on 


First, University FAT RED POLLS. 


University: 3 and 
Kansas College. 


FAT HEREFORDS. a 


James Price had things pretty much his Judge—F. Wherle. 
Hereford classes so far Two-year-olds—First, 
as first places were concerned. He brought ander, S. D., on Quality: 2 





down a splendid bunch of steers, well fin- Earlville, IL, on Harold. 
] and full of Hereford Yearlings—First, Larabee, on Dutchess; 


which was made | 2, Hill; 3, Robert F. 





Hereford champion, furnished the compe- Strasburg, Ohio; 4, 





+ 





MBE 




















. . Edward Grosch, 
Some very good Red Polled steers were 
presented, not so close to the ground, 


ders, on Kansas Lad 2d. 
so thick fleshed, but very good butcher's 


Anderson & Sons, 


steer—McGregor, 
carnock Victor 
Herd of three steers—First, McGregor; 





Ohio 





Grand Champion Fat Steer, Glencarnock Victor 2d, a Yearling Angus Grade—Shown by Jas. D. McGregor, Brandon, Man. 
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» Lara. Escher & Ryan; 3, Iowa State College; ABERDEEN-ANGUS SPECIALS. CAR LOTS OF HOGS. | Barrow, over twelve and under eight- 
4% kosengift Stock Farm. Grand championship—Escher & Ryan. Class 222, 350 Ibs. and over—First, E. D. | €€" months—First and 2, Francis & Sons; 
eee ‘ Yearlings First and & Escher & Ryan; } King, Burlington, Kan., Berkshires: 2, W. | ° Po Br ; ; ; 
2, Kramback; 3, . C. White. H. & H. M. Robertson, Frisco, Texas en 0 iree barrows, under six months 
ee ere nek Two-year-olds—First and 2, Escher & | Poland Chinas. ia geiadadanaaes First, Meharry; 2, Ira E. Bryon, Prince- 
bs. Grand champion a lp hag ome Ryan; 3 and 4, Pinnell & Bennett. Class 223, 250 to 350 Ibs.—First, Ee bp. | ton, Ill; 3, lowa State College. 
ng m yictor 24, a grade ae Meares : wa AMERICAN HEREFORD SPECIALS. King, Berkshires; 2, A. R. Hamilton, Au- Pen of three barrows, over six and 
“Ntage § fed and exhibited by J. D eGregor, 0 a ie ; a aoe gusta, Ill., Duroc Jerseys; 3, C. J. Smith, under twelve months—First and 2, Fran- 
mM the § Brandon, Manitoba. E Pwo-y ear-olds— ‘ee ap Dame Uni- Lamoni, Iowa, cross breds cis & Sons; 3, Bryon. 
n from § C.ampion herd—James Price, of La versity; 2, Bragg, 3, G. W. & J. M. Noble. Class 224, 200 to 250 Ibs.—First, Michael Pen of three barrows, over twelve and 
res are Crosse, Wis., won this ,on his herd of ia bo re “. F Imboden. 2, Mrs. J. Meyers, Elwood, Ind., Hampshites; 2, under eighteen months—First, Francis & 
Cause pure-bred Hereford steers. 5. "Casement, 5, Pinnell & Bennett. Black & MeGraw, Rushville, Hl., Berk- | Ses; 2, Garrison; 3, J. C. Hanna, Dan- 
‘d ween seca AMERICAN SHORT-HORN SPECIALS shires; 3, Mose Weinberg, Rushville, IIl., a Iowa. b 
, Champion load—H. G. Keays. Poland Chinas. Champion barrow—Francis & Sons, on 
ork — CHAOW BEGAN. wien isuree-yenrside- First, Homer Weeson. Class 225, 150 to 200 Ibs.—First. A. R. | 48d barrow, " , 
: aves . ; Two-year-olds—First, J. E. Scott; 2 and | Hamilton, Augusta, IIL, Berkshires and _Champion pen of barrows—Francis & 
horses ———— pean es ane cone’ ot 3. J. D. Waters. ee 2, 7 —s a. Sons. 
d champion steer 1e or one ‘earlines—First. G. Keays: 2, ome “> ampshires; 3, ichae Meyers, = ee 
in the oe on iohows: y. Waters: Patch < joe — Hampshires. FAT DUROC JERSEYS. 
h could 1900 AaeRmes (Aberdeen Fr ag ~ f Swensen specia!s—G. W. & J. M. Noble. Champion load—King on Berkshires. Judge—W. T. Harris. 
il steer Stanley = Bg oe on pelle dl miuge Galloway special—M. J. Mullen. erae Barrow, under six months—First, Wm. 
of last | ae soe iy ye pound, | BEST CARLOAD SHOWN AS FEEDERS FAT BERKSHIRES. H. Robbins, Springfield, Ohio; 2. Univer- 
wa A G Henry; sold for 50 eents per poun . IN 1912 idee. A; Seott sity of Missouri; 3, Ira Jackson, Tippe- 
ol &- 2—Shamrock (Aberdeen Angus), by stat eee a & Baz ee Sasa bgp hae ee eo - canoe City, Ohio. 
Ne Jowa State College; sold for 56 cents per rhree-year-olds—R. R. Hammond. _ barrow, under six months—First, G. M. Barrow, over six and under twelve 
SS the Se aaaed Two-year-olds—Notre Dame University. | Middleton, Shelbyville, Ky.; 2, Sheffield | months—First and 2. Thos. Johnson Co~ 
: was waste }—Challenger (mixed Hereford), by Yearlings—John G. imboden. Zee. omen Odio; 3, Pennsylvania sh com Aa ry Rabe mag inson, 
young. University of Nebraska; sold for 26 cents Denver ieicameieoal W. Bragg. State omen —— ollege, Pa.; 4, Towa Barrow, over twelve and under eight- 
a i wetle » Ames. é ies onths Firs ¢ . - 2 
had no Pee Glear Lake Jute 2a (Aberdeen i Barrow, over six and under tweive | Jackson, | “Md % Johnson: 3, 
bed Angus), by University of Minnesota; sold | GRAND CHAMPION CAR LOT WIN- Pannier hing ~~ gp tt ie Pen of three, under six months—First, 
ossibie for »6 egal anor Sua: Aaiieni NERS SINCE SHOW BEGAN, Barrow. over twelve ‘and under eight- ee 2, University of Missouri; 3, 
ane 5—Black oc Aberdeen 4 3), . winners of » gre she io <3 7 ohnson. 
‘erent by lowa State College; sold for 25 cents The winners of the grand champion car | een months—First and 2, Iowana Farms; Pen of three, over six and under twelve 
a ade j pound. , _— months—-First and 2, Johnson; 3, Univer- 
the 6—Peerless Wilton’s 3%th Defender sity of Missouri. 
( eford), by F. A. Nave; not sold. Pen of three, over twelve and under 
Sto 1907—Roan King (Short-horn), by Jas. eighteen months—First, Johnson; 2, Pur- 
= % Leask: sold for 24 cents per pound. due, University; 3, University of Missouri 
0S$—Fyvie Knight (Aberdeen Angus), Champion barrow—Johnson, on aged 


barrow 
Champion pen— Johnson, on aged pen. 


i Purdue University; solid for 26% cents 
pe pound. 

G—King Ellsworth (Aberdeen Angus), 
by Kansas Agricultural college; sold for 
is cents per pound. 

1o—onamrock 2d (Aberdeen Angus), 
t lowa State College; so'd for 60 cents 
I pound. 

11—Victor (Aberdeen Angus), by lowa 


FAT CHESTER WHITES. 
Judge—W. A. Hoover. 
Barrow, under six months—First, ftowa 
State College: 2, J. W. Brendel, Zion- 
ville, Ind.; 3, Gilcscune of Missouri, Co- 








ray State College: sold for 99 cents per pound. lumbia, Mo 

sity 12—Glencarnock’s Victor (Aberdeen arrow, over six , and under twelve 
ee ngus), by McGregor; sold for 50 cents months—First and 2, Maple Farm of Mid- 
og per pound. lothian, rinley, Park, IIL; 3, F. E. Bone, 
te & 1913—Glencarnock’s Victor 2d (grade A a, Hh : P 
a ‘ling Angus), by McGregor; not sold. Seppe aa * twelve and under eight- 
rae The Angus, it will be noticed, have won een months. irst and 2, Bone; 3, John 
aun- ten out of fourteen times. This is the Francis & Sons, New Lenox, Ill. nt 
vee third time the grand championship has PA age Bg ei “7 bie ee 
boc. ne 2 da. j el; 2. lowa State College; 3, as. 

on ao Richert, Sublette, I. 

on —_—_—_- Pen of three, over six and under twelve 
/ on months—First, Brendel; 2 ¢ 3, Me 
nnie FEEDER CATTLE CAR LOT AWARDS. —— en => 
s NORTH CENTRAL DISTRICT. Pen of three. over twelve and under 
a Calves—J. A. Deifelder, Riverton, Wyo., —— ag a Bone; 2, Francis 
Pare Herefords. e wons; %, Brendel. 

or; Champion barrow—Bone, on aged bar- 


SOUTH CENTRAL DISTRICT. 


Calves—Mrs. J. S. Casement, Haines- 

: vil e, Ohio, Herefords. 
Two years and under three—First, A. 
A 


Norell, Walden, Colo., Herefords; 2, ; 
Themas, Montrose, Colo., Short-horns; 8, 
Clayton & M., Denver, Colo., Galloways; 
{, A. Thomas, *Short-horrs. 

One year and under two—First, 2 and 4, 
A. A. Neale, Montrose, Colo., Short-horns; 


row. 
Champion pen—Bone. 


FAT HAMPSHIRES. 
Judges—Chas. Marker, H. O. Booth. 
Barrow. under six months—First and 2, 
C. A. Brook, Washington, Iowa; 3, Mich- 
ael Meyer, Elwood, Ind. 

Jarrow over six and under’ twelve 
months-—First, Brook; 2 and 3, Patterson 





2, A. Norell, Herefords; 5, Clayton & M., The Reserve Champion Steer, a Pure Bred Yearling Heretord—Shown by Jas. Price. & Douse, Payne’s Depot, Ky. 
Galloways. This Steer Stood Second Only to the Champion Steer. Pen of three. under six months—First, 
i NORTH CENTRAL DISTRICT. F Brook; 2, Meyer: 3, Atkinson & Nisson, 
One year and under two—First, L. T. Mt. Sterling, Ky 
Swan, Livingston, Mont., Herefords; 2, lots for fourteen years past are as follows: 8, Iowa State College: 4, Purdue Univer- Pen of three. over six and under twelve 
J. A. Delfelder, Herefords. 1900—Kerrick (Angus); sold for $15.50 | sity, Lafayette, Ind. months—First, Brook; 2, Patterson & 
§ Two-year-olds—First, H.. C. & H.. En- per hundred. Pen of three barrows, under six months Rouse; 3, Russell Yates, Palo, Towa. 
F campment, Wyo., Herefords: 2 and 3, 1901—Black (Hereford); sold for $12.00 —First. Sheffield Farm; 2 and 1, Penn- Champion barrow—Sylvester Essig, Tip- 
Clayton & M., Herefords; 4, L. T. Swan, per hundred. sylvania State College; 3, Keisler Bros., ton, Ind. 
4 Herefords. 1902—Eseher (Angus); sold for $14.50 | Perryville. Mo. Champion pen—R. L. Bollman & Son, 


= _— . > f 2 ar ys tx and un- | Coal Valley, Il. 
SOUTHWEST DISTRICT. per hundred. Pen of three barrows, over s j 
ri ; Jo —Fi Mataad 1903—Herrin (Hereford); sold for $8.35 | der twelve months—First and 4, lowana Jeeaekammaniag 
i Oe ee eee ar teen | bee eared. Farms; 2, Sheffield Farm; 3, Iowa State FAT YORKSHIRES. 
dace oe panes shade 1904—Krambeck (Angus); sold for $10.50 | College. b , ; , a The Ohio State University was the only 
‘ roe mone ae Firs a2 per hundred. Pen of three barrows, over twelve an exhibitor in this class. 
ice Macaek, Gee Perna. $ aad < $8.65 | Under eighteen months—First, lowana 

















rae r 905—K rz eck ( S); 3 - ; —_—_—- 
Wiliam Bryant, Midland, Texas; 3 and 4, mE. Rea Angus); sold for Farms: 2, Purdue University; 3, Ohfo |- eouTHoOWwnN SHEEP. 
Monier & Turnbull, Lamesa, Texas. 906—Funk eae 17 State University; 4, Kansas Agricultural : 
1906—Funk (Angus); sold for $17.00 per 4 Judge—H. S. Compton 
CHAMPION BY AGES. hundred. College, Manhattan. + _— ; eat’ dice cause. ue auceciiedk. Madiion 
Calves—First, William Bryant; 2, J. A. 1907—Krambeck (Angus); sold for $8.00 Se, aren lensee FE) sk fomm.Manum, Ohie; 1 3. Lied 
oe Res , ‘ nse a : aged barrow. 4 eons,  Mé a, «+ J. 14103 
Delfelder; 3, Mrs. J. S. Casement. oe ares. 6 Champion pen of barrows—Iowana | Jones, Burford, Ontario. 
Neve — — ee ae tag A + Bag he ce! Bros. (Angus); sold for $11.00 | »,7 iF F 4 Yearling ram—First and 3, Leet & Sons; 
eate; 2, atador L 4 Oo: Gy me . #. red. — ; 2 W. H. Miner, Chazy, N. r 
909—Keays & Oglesby (S - S$); aCe ana 4 "Rs a age "9 ; —— sal 
nas ad ek 5 er: FAT POLAND CHINAS. arn, lamb: “Pigt andl, Atiner: 2, Le 
HAMPION CAR LOADS BY AGES. Ml for $15.4 undred. = g aay? ey > Yearling ewe—First, 2 and 3, Leet 
a 910—Hall (Angus): sold for $13.50 per Judges—S. A. Childs and J. M. Kemp. Ewe lamb—First, Miner: 2 and 2. Leet 
wo years and under three—First, Hun- | pundred. Barrow, under six months—First, John Flock, one ram. two yearfing ewes and 
‘. & H.; 2, A. Norell 1911—Escher & Ryan (Angus); sold for | Francis & Sons, New Lenox, Lil.; 2, J. E. two ewe lambs--First, Leet: 2, Miner: 3 
GRAND CHAMPION CAR LOAD. $15.75 per hundred. Meharry, ee Hl; 3, tra FE. Ryan, | Jones y — 
: ea i 1912—Hall (Angus): sold for $14.00 per | Princeton, I. ia = wet of o —_ = ‘ 
ais spins = seliaiatene hundred. 2 Barrow, over six and under twelve “hg = ua j eran tel pate Tacks 2 
1913—Escher & Ryan (Angus); sold for | months—First and 2, Francis & Sons; 3, Cuavaal am—Leet 
FAT CAR-LOT CLASSES. $13.25 per hundred. Ira Garrison, Rushville, Ll. 2 corm arcinhcon 


Grand champion car lot—Escher & 

Pyan, on Angus yearlings. 
CHAMPIONS BY AGES. 

eS Escher & Ryan, An- 
gus: 2, A. W. Bragg, Angus: 3. John G. 
Imboden, Herefords; 4, Steiner Bros., 
Herefords. 

Two-year-olds—First, Mscher & Ryan, 
Angus; 2, Notre Dame University, Here- 
forés: 38, Bragg, Herefords: 4. Carithers 


CHEVIOTS. 

Judge—F. FE. Dawley. 

Ram. two vears or over—First, G. W. 
Parnell, Wingate, Ind.: 2, R. & W. Postle, 
Camp Chase, Ohio; 3, Keith B. Clark 
Clark’s Hill, Ind 

Yearling ram—First, Clark: 2, Parnell; 
3, Postle. 

Ram lamb—First, Parnell; 2, Postle; 





& \Varner, Angus and Herefords. Clark. 

Three-year-olds—First, V. M. Scott, Yearling ewe—First, Postle: 2 and 3, 
Anmus; 3, C. S, Batchelder, Herefords; 3, Parnell. ; 
Foster Bros., Herefords; 4, R. R. Ham- Ewe lamb—First.and 2, Parnell: 3, 
mond, Herefords. Postk 


Flock, one ram, two yearling ewes and 
two ewe lambs—First, Postle; 2, Clark; 3, 
Parnell. 

Champion ram—Parnell. 

Champion ewe—Postle. 


FAT SHROPSHIRES. 
Judges- J. ©. Dunean and David Mc- 


AWARDS BY DISTRICTS. 

North central district—T hree-year- olds 

F rst. Foster Bros., Herefords; 2, W. P. 
Carpenter, Herefords. Tw-year-olds— 
First. Bragg, Herefords; 2, F. J. Smith, 
He heise 3 and 4, A. E. Lee, Short- 
hern 

s uth central district—Three-year-olds 

First, Hammond, Herefords; 2, M. J. 
Mul lien, Galloways. Two-year-olds—First, 
Carithers & Warren, Angus and Here- 
fords: 2, E. P. Hall, Herefords; 3, D. C, 
Casement, Herefords. Yearlings—First, 
Bragg, Angus; 2, C. C. Jackson, Short- 
herns: 3, Bragg. Angus. 

Seuthwest district — Three-year-olds — 
First. C. S. Batenelder, Herefords. Two- 
year-olds—First, Notre Dame University, 
Herefords;: 2, G. W. & J. Me Noble, Here- 
fords; 3, Imboden, Herefor Yearlings 
—First, Steiner Bros., Herei “ma 

Corn belt district—Three-year-olds— 
First. V. M. Scott, Angus: 2, Escher & 
Ryan. Angus; 3, Bragg, Angus. Two- 
year-olds—First and 2, Escher & Ryan, 


Wethers, one vear and under two—First 

and 2, J. & D. J. Campbell, Woodville, 
Ontario: 3, University of Wiseonsin, Mad- 
ison. 

Wether lambs—First and 2, Iroquois 
Farm, Coopérstown, N. Y.; 3, University 
of Wisconsin. ’ 

Pen of wether lambs—First, Iroquois 
Farm: 2, University of Wisconsin; 3, 
Campbell. 

Shampion wether—Campbell, on year- 
ling. 








FAT HAMPSHIRES. 


Judge—James MelLay. ‘ 
Wethers, one year and under two— 











Angus; 3, Pinnell & Bennett, Angus. Year- - . OR Oa na “inet ar : First, University of Wisconsin: 2. _John 
ig Tete oe Ray & ven. ees: 2, og Mllcaghe ata —— 3, Walnut 
“18 ramback, Angus; 3, ie ea, : 1: a, i rms, Denerail, Ky. ; 

Short-horns. “i ™ Champion Herd of Three Steers—Exhibited by Jas. Price. Wether lamb—First, R. J. Stone, Ston- 
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Farms. 
Wainut 


Walnut Hill 
First, 


Ijl.; 2 and 3, 
of wether iambs- 


ington 
Pen 


Hill Farms; 2, University of Wiscensin. 
Champion wether—Stone, on lamb 
FAT SOUTHDOWNS. 
Judge—H. L. Compton. 2 
Wether, one year and under two—First 


University of Wisconsin; 2, Robert 
Byron, Ontario. 

First and 5, W. HI 
.; 2, McEwen. 


and 3, 
McEwen, 


Wether lamb Min- 


er, Chazy, 2? , ss : 
Pen of wether lambs—First, University 
of Wisconsin; 2, McEwen; 3, Miner. — 
Champion wether—University of Wis- 
consin, on yearling. 
FAT LINCOLNS. 
Judge—Graham Walker. ' 
Wether, one year and under two—First, 


H. M. Lee, Highgate, Ontario; 2, J. D. 
Brien, Ridgetown, Ontario. 

Wether lamb—First and 3, Lee; 2, John 
Kelly, Shakespeare, Ontario. 

Pen of wether lambs—-Lee. 

Champion wether—Lee, on yearling. 


FAT COTSWOLDS. 


Judge—F. Pierson. 


Wether, one year and under two—First, 
J. D. Brien; 2, E. Brien & Son, Ridge- 
town, Ontario; 3, E. F. Park, Burford, 


Ontario. 


Wether lamb—First and 5, Brien & 
Sons; 2, J. D. Brien. 

Pen of wether lambs—First, Brien & 
Sons; 2, J. D. Brien; 3, Park 

Champion wether—J. D. Brien, on 


yearilng. 


FAT DORSETS. 
Judge—James McLay. 


Wether, one year and under two—*First, 


Miner; 2 and 3, Ohio State University. 

Wether lamb—First. Miner; 2 and 3, J. 
B. Henderson, Hickory, Pa. 

Pen of wether lambs—First, Miner; 2, 
Henderson. 

Champion wether—Miner, on lamb. 

FAT OXFORDS. 

Judge—J. C. Williamson. 

Wether, one year and under two—First 
and 3% R. J. Stone, Stonington, HL; 2, 
University of Wisconsin. 

Wether lamb— First, 2 and 3. Stone. 

Pen of wether lambs—First, Stone 


Champion wether—Stone, on yearling. 


FAT CHEVIOTS. 


Judge—David McKay 

Wether, one vear and under two—First, 
G. W. Parnell, Wingate, Ind 2 and 3 
Ohio State University. 


FAT LEICESTERS. 
Judge—A. J. McKay 


Wether, one year and under two—First 
and 2, Kelly; 3% A. & W W hittelaw, 
Guelph, Ontario. 

Wether lamb-—First, 2 and 3, Kelly 


Pen of 
Vhittelaw. 
Champion 


wether lambs-—First, Kelly; 2, 


wether—Kelly, on vearling 
CAR LOTS OF SHEEP. 

Judge—R. S. Mathison. 

Grand champion car lot 
Finch, on Shropshire lambs. 

Western lambs—First and grand cham- 
pion, Knollin & Finch, Soda_ Springs, 
Idaho; 2, Miss Lois McFadden, Flossmoor, 
Tih. 

Native lambs—First, Miles & Reese, Ev- 
ansville, Wis.; 2, Wm. Conley, Jr., Mar- 
shall, Mich; 38, Henderson & Brunner, 
@Wiickory, Pa. 

Western yearlings 
Steck Farm, Homewood, 
Clark, Clarks, Indiana. 

Native yearlings—First, Flossmoor Stock 
Farm. (No competition.) 

Western aged wethers—First, J. Orton 
Finley, Oneida, Ill. (No competition.) 


The Breeding Classes 


THE ANGUS. 

In.:ernational Angus history repeats it- 
self. Championships in breed contests 
come to the Angus regularly that it 
looks as if the breed was well nigh in- 
vincible. This year's for grand 
champion steer, and grand champion car 
load has again gone to the Angus, as last 
year, and as they have done regularly 
with but few exceptions in the history of 
the International. The breed show was 
the strongest the Angus breeders made 
this year. Those who have kept track of 
the Angus shows the past season will note 
with interest the result of this show where 
all the leading exhibitors come together for 
the first time There was no strong com- 
petition this year from outside the United 


—Knollin & 


First, Flossmoor 
ma & tS 


so 


honors 


States, as last, and the strongest herds 
were from west of the Mississippi river, 
the championship winners being from 


lowa and Missouri. The senior and grand 
championships went to W. A. McHenry, 
f Denison, Towa, the same as at the 
American Royal, and the junior champion 


‘ 
ol 





bull, Lerd Melamere, owned by Anderson 
& Sons, of Newell, Iowa. is the same as at 
the.Royal. Caldwell, of Burlington Junc- 
tion, Mo., won junior championship on their 
senior vearling heifer, Erite C, defeating 
the McHienry heifer that won this prize at 
Kansas City. Binnie’s senior ill ealf, 
Kemp, was strong in the fight for junior 
championship. This was also the sensa- 


tional calf of the Angus sale, as he 
the sale at $2,005, on the bid of . 
Caldwell. He is an extra good backed calf, 
smoothly finished at the tail head, deep in 
the twist, and growthy, but the judges 
liked the Anderson bull the better for jun- 
ior championship. The showing of young 
bulls and heifers was especially good this 
year, there being more championship ma- 
terial among them than usual. Both the 
grand champions have won the purple 
many times, and have previously been de- 
scribed and illustrated in these columns. 
The judging was done by the committee 
system, two working on a class and the 
third member of the committee acting as 
referee The competition was such that 
the judging was often very difficult. The 
judges, like the ringside talent, were not 


top] ved 
E. F 











always agreed, and the referee was called 
a number of times Yet everything was 
harmonious, and it was recognized that the 
judging was done by competent men who 
of 


are practical cattle men many years’ 
experience. They made some changes in 
class awards over former ratings, and 


Some of these 
the changes in 


some in the group awards. 
changes are justified by 
condition of the animals themselves, and 
some from the different viewpoint of the 
judges, while the new competition in this 
show made some difference as will be 
noted by the awards which follow: 

Judges—S. E. Lantz, Congerville, ITIL; 
H. M. Brown, Hillsboro, Ohio; L. H. Mc- 
Whorter, Aledo, Ill 


Aged buli—First, W. A. McHenry, Deni- 
son, lowa, on Erwin; 2, Otto V. Battles, 
Maquoketa, Iowa, on Balmont; 3, A. C. 
Binnie, Alta, Iowa, on Kloman; 4, P. J. 








Henry 1(%th; 3, Catterson, on Maplehurst 
Pride 18th; 4, Battles, on Queen of Rose- 
mere 2d; 5, Miller, on Blackbird Woodson. 

Junior yearling heifer—First, Catterson, 


on Queen of Maplehurst 25th; 2 and 5, 
Anderson, on Pride of Newell 3d and Jilt 
67th; 3, Battles, on Black Favorite of 
tosemere; 4, IEescher, on Pridetta. 

Senior heifer calf—First, Escher, on 


Envious Maiden; 2, McHenry, on Pride 
McHienry 116th; 3, Turnbull, on Cedar Dell 
Thuma 14, Anderson, on Eulima 28th; 5, 
Caidwell, on Eritus. 

Junior heifer calf—First, Anderson, on 
79th; Escher, on Blueblood Lady 
Catterson, on Ito’s Pride C; 4, 
on Pride of Rosemere: 5th; 5, Miller, 
on Ridgelawn Katy. 
Senior and grand 
Henry, on Erwin C, 
Junior champion 






Oy 


champion bull—Mc- 


bull—Anderson, on 





Donohoe, Holbrook, Iowa, on Black En- Lord Melamere. 

sign; 5, Es@her & Dalgety, Manning, Ia., Senior and grand champion cow—Mc- 

on Erston. Henry, on Blackcap McHenry 88th. 
Two-year-old bull—First, Chas. Escher Junior champion heifer—Caldwell, on 

& Son, Botna, Iowa, on Prince Felzer; 2, Erito C. 

Cc. D. & E. F. Caldwell, Burlington Junc- Aged herd—First, McHenry: 2, Battles; 

tion, Mo., on Kiahoga; 3, R. M. Ander- 3, Caldwell; 4, Anderson; Catterson. 

son & Son, Newell, lowa, on Enus 3d; 4, Breeder’s young herd—First, Anderson; 

W. J. Miller, Newton, Iowa, on Rosegay 2, Battles; 3, Catterson; 4, McHenry; 5, 

6th; 5, Battles, on Eileen’s Lad of Rose- Escher. 

mere. Breeder's calf herd—First, Anderson; 2, 
Senior yearling bul! —First, Wilson ] Turnbull; 8, Binnie; 4, Escher; 5, Cat- 

Bros., Muncie, Ind., on Blackbird Ito 2d; | terson. 

















First Prize Two-year-old Angus Grade Steer—Shown by Rosengift Stock Farm. 


2, Anderson, on Provo 2d; 3, Caldwell, on 
Ebony of A 3d; 4, Battles, on Ben Hur of 
— Dell; 5, McHenry, on Quality Prince 
2d. 

Junior yearling bull—First, Rosengift 
Stock Farm, Kelly, Iowa, on King Gay 34d; 
2, Caldwells, on Quarter Master Ito; 3, 
Anderson, on Enus 4th; 4, Omar Catter- 
son, Maryville, Mo., on Blackbird Bev- 
erly 3d; 5, L. E. Fey, Rushville, DL, on 
Archie Chief. 

Senior bull calf—First, Binnie, on Kemp; 
2, F. B. Turnbull, Cedarville, Ohio, on 
Cedar Dell Hurliss; 3, Caldwells, on Black- 
cap Star; 4, J. W. McClung & Son, In- 
dianola, Neb., on Quo Vadis 2d; 5, Wilson, 
on Queen's Critic. 

Junior bull calf—First, Anderson & Sons, 
on Lord Melamere; 2, Battles, on Bar- 
barian Rosemere; 3, McHenry on Bravo of 
Denison; 4, Catterson, on Even Ito; 5, 
McGregor, on Glencarnock Elate. 


Aged cow—First, McHenry. on Black- 
cap McHenry &s&th; 2, Battles, on Thick 
Set Myra: 3, Wilson, on Broadus Flora; 


4, Caldwell, on Pride Petite; 5, 
Key of Heather 2d. 


Miller, on 


Two-year-old cow—First, Battles, on 
Myra of Rosemere; 2, McHenry, on Co- 
quette McHenry: 38, Omar Catterson, 
Maryville, Mo., on Erica Dean; 4, Cald- 
well, on Queen Mother Johnson 8th; 5, 
Anderson, on Key of Indianapolis 4th. 

Senior Yearling heifer—First, Park, on 


Erito C; 2, McHenry, on Pride of Mc- 





Get of sire—First. Anderson; 2, 
3, Battles; 4, McHenry; 5, 
Produce of Cow—First, 
well; 3, Binnie; 4, 


THE SHORT-HORNS. 

The Short-horn exhibit was thoroughly 
representative of the breed. It was the 
largest breed exhibit in the show, which is 
in keeping with the numerical strength 
and popularity of the reds, whites and 
roans in America; while the quality of 
the animals on exhibition was not excelled 
by any other breed. The classes were 
large, some of them numbering between 
thirtty and forty head, and the worthy ani- 
mals in the young classes far exceeded 
the number of prizes awarded. Each year 
the Short-horn classes at the International 
have become more uniformly good, ex- 
hibitors having learned long since that it 
is useless to bring half fitted or inferior 
animals to this show. The exhibitors 
themselves get a most valuable schooling 
as to the good points of a show animal, 


Binnie; 
Cattersen. 
3attles; 2, Cald- 


Catterson; 5, Escher. 


but the lessons of type and individual 
merit are not lost to the thousands who 
watch the progress of the show during 


the week, although it would be doubly in- 
teresting to those on the outside if the 
work of the judges could be better ex- 
plained and understood. As no one is 




















i 
supposed to be in the ring with the judges 
while they are at work, and as the Claseee 
must be gotten out of the .way as s,, lee 
judged to make room for the next aa 
there is but little opportunity for anyonZ 
but the judges to make a critica! «& nen 
son of the animals while together in the 
class. For this reason the outsider js not 
in a position to criticise the judges. nor t 
always tell the deciding points ot ee 
decisions. It might be of interest to q, 
so if we could. As will be noted hy the 
awards which follow, the many times 
champion, Ringmaster, owned by White 
& Smith, of St. Cloud, Minn., was the 
grand champion Short-hprn_ bull this 
show, this being the third time he has 
won this high honor at the Internationa). 
He is still remarkably smooth for his age 
and the number of years he has been on 
the show circuit. To win grand cham. 
pionship this year he had to defeat Hard- 
ing’s exceptiona!ly good two-year-cld, a 
close coupled up bull of great depth anq 
thickness, and C. A. Saunders’ reinark. 


ably deep thick junior champion, Cumber- 


land’s Type, which some had slated for 
grand championship. Last year’s grand 
champion cow, Roan Queen, was again 
first in her class, but lost the purple rip. 


bon to the Harding 
welton Missie 2d. The Purdy heifer, Mon- 
arch’s Victoria, . was awarded junior 
championship, and was strong in the fight 
for grand championship. 

The classes for dairy Short-horns this 
year were well filled, and brought out 
some very valuab'e cows of the dual pur- 
pose type, each with her last calf at foot. 


two-year-old, Max- 


Some sixty exhibitors, not including 
those with car lots, made this the big 
Shert-horn show of the year. 

Judges—F. FE. Robson and Frank Brown. 
Referee—H. M. Kirkham. 

Aged bu!l—First, White & Smith, St. 
Cleud. Minn., on Ringmaster; 2 and 5, 
Ancka Farms, Waukesha, Wis., on Vii- 
lage Denmark and Sultan Stamp; 3, 
Carpenter & Ross, Mansfield, Ohio, on 
Craighill. 


Two-year-old bull—First, Anoka Farms, 


on Gloster Fashion; 2, Watt, Elora, 
Ontario, on Gainford Victor; 3 and 4, 
Eimendorf Farms, Lexington, Ky., on 
Fayette Marshall and True Sultan; 5, G. 
H. Burge, Mt. Vernon, fowa, on Silver 
Sultan. 


Senior 
& Ross, 


yearling bull—First, Carpenter 
on Maxwalton Renown; 2, Purdy 





Bres., Harris. Mo., on Orange Goods; 3, 
Robert Failen, Neponset, Ill., on Max- 
walten Conqueror; 4, Michael Wagner, 
Fremont Ohio, on Minnesota Chief; 5, 
R. Connor Co., Auburndale, Wis., on Bril- 
liant Bondsman. 


Junior yearling bull—First, Jas. Brown, 


Chicage, I!l., on King’s Secret; 2, Owen 
Kane, Wisner, Neb., on Rodwin; 3 and 
4, Carpenter & Ross, on Count Avondale 


and Come-in-Time; 5, Lespedeza Farm, 
Hickory Valley, Tenn., on Secret Goods. 

Senior bull calf—First, C. A. Saunders, 
Manilla, Towa, on Cumberland’s Type; 2, 
Anoka Farms, on Royal Silver; 3, Les- 
pedeza Farm, on Banner Bearer; 4, Brown 
on Gem’s Prince: 5, J. A. Kilgour, Ster- 
ling, Ill., on Fair Acr Gloster. 

Junicr bull calf—First, W. C. Rosen- 
berger, Tiffin, Ohio, on Clover Leaf King; 
2, Carpenter & Ross, on Revolution: 3, 
Kane, on Dale Clarion; 4, Lespedeza Farm 
on Imperial Brace; 5, J. A. Watt, Elora, 
Ontario, on Gainford Perfection. 

Aged cow—First, White & Smith, St. 
Cloud, Minn., on Roan Queen; 2, Car- 
penter & Ross, on Maxwalton Gloster; 3, 








H. Reese & Sons, Pilger, Neb., on Lady 
Cumberland; 4, Anoka Farms, on Win- 
some Sultana: 5, Brown, on Duchess 724d. 


Two-year-old cow—First and 3, Anoka 
Farms, on Maxwalton Missie 2d and Moss 
Rose 6th; 4, Carpenter & Ross, on Clover 
Leaf Mildred; 5, Watt, on Jealousy 4th. 


Senior yearling heifer—First and 4, 
Carpenter & Ross, on Maxwalton Roan 
Lady and Village Maid 35th: 2 and 5, 


Elmendorf Farm, on 
and Bonnie Duchess; 
Fancy Mine. 

Junior yearling heifer—First, Purdy, on 
Monarch’s Vio §oria; 2, Farmer Farm, 
Farmington, Minn., on Laneaster Duch- 
ess 7th; 3, Kane, on Betty Dale; 4, Watt, 
on Heather Belle; 5, Anoka Farm, on 
Flower Girl 2d. 

Senior heifer calf—First, Kilgour, on 
Proud Rose; 2, Lespedeza Farm, on Les- 
pedeza Blossom; 3, Anoka Farms, on Au- 
gusta 112th. 

Junior heifer calf—First, Robbins & 
Sons, on Juliette; 2, Purdy, on Pauline 
Goods: 3, Kilgour, on Fair Acre’s Nell. 

Aged herd—First and 2, Anoka Farms; 
3, Carpenter & Ross. 

Young herd—First, Carpenter & Ross; 


Herdsman’s Queen 
3, Anoka Farm, on 











Champion Galloway Steer—Shown by University of Nebraska. 





2, Owen Kane: 3, Purdy Bros; 4, Anoka 
Farms; 5, Lespedeza Farm. 

Calf herd—First, Lespedeza Farm; 2, 
Kilgour: 3, Kane; 4, Carpenter & Ross; 
5, Purdy Bros. 

Senior and grand champion bull—White 
& Smith, on Ringmaster. 

Junior champion  bull—Saunders, 
Cumberland’s Type. 

Senior and grand champion cow—Anoka 


on 


Farms, on Maxwalton Missie 2d. 
Junier champion heifer—Purdy Bros., 
on Monarch’'s Victoria. 
Produce of cow—First, Dale; 2, Purdy 
ros.: 3 and 5, Carpenter & Ross; 4. Watt 





-—First, Carpenter & Ross, on 
1 2, Owen Kane, on get of 
on get of 
H. Rees 





Double Dale: 3, Anoka Farms, 
Villager; 4, J. A. Kilgour; 5, H. 
& Sons, on get of Ruberta’s Goods. 


MILKING SHORT-HORNS. 

Three years or over—First. 2, 3 and 4 
May & Otis, Wiloughby. Ohio, on Jewel, 
Bessie Buttercup, Lily Clare and Bud; 5, 
Carpenter & Ross, Mansfield, Ohio, on 
Jubilee. 

Under three years—First and 4, Finlay 
McMartin & Sons, Claremont, Minn., on 
Roan Maud and Meadowrue; 2 and 3, E. 
W. Brockett, Atwater, Ohio, on Diamond 
Duchess and White Somerset. 

cows in milk with suckling calves— 
First, Herr Bros. & Reynolds, Lodi, Wis., 
on Averne: 2, Anoka Farms, Waukesha. 
Wis., on College Lavender 2d and C. C.; 
8, H. Rees & Sons, Pilger, Neb., on Violet 
Goods; 4, W. C. Rosenberger, Tiffin, Ohio, 
on Princess Diamond; 5, Carpenter & 
Ross, on Hello Girl. 
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jadges THE GALLOWAYS. oe anne &. eons: snneriéan, Mo., on 3, Miller, on Silver Mist: 4, Leemin Stock | 
hee Tulis shaggy-coated breed made about au ianehard 2d; 4, McCray, on ioward ; Farm, on Loch Dale Mayflower; 5, Si- | The Horse Show 
n as : , Fairfax; 5, Davis, on LaVernet Prince 2d. mons | 
Class, the usual showing seen at the interna- Senior bull calf—First and 3, McCray, Junior heifer calf—First, 4 and 5, Mill Compared wi : ee, e 
tnyone tio! from year to year. The show is on Letham Fairfax and King Fairfax: 2. on 20th Miami victorta. ésth Miami Vin’ | ol roar FP hncme baci ys yoese the show 
npari- nee large, but is always attractive be- gl a Standard lith; 4, Luce & Mox- toria and 2d Miami Laneaster; “2, Rose, Some pronounced ie bigeer Gee Uekiee dante 
is on cas ef the good individuais on exhibi- on eet ae pt “oth, bdth; 5, Robinson, = oe Reng toe age ea Stock Farm, | ever before. Taking all bree and 
hor to ti Two exhibiters from Kansas and Junior bull calf—First, Tow, on Dis- Sanior Ha es ig ; | classes it was outstanding in character 
Clos . . i canal re ur Jr.: 2 f ¢ . ‘ ; : oe Miller, on Sul- {| and select quality. As an entertaining 
,Close or .ch from Jowa, Missouri, Minois and | turber Jr.; 2 and 5, McCray, on Superior | tan’s Creed | feature, it proved the “‘summit” of all 
ag do i made up the Gailoway breed show. ealreex ana Don Fairfax; tobinson, on Junior champion bull—Leemin Stock } previous shows. ; 4 ial hates 
Y the 0 - Maple’s d 4th; 4, W. A. Dallmeyer, Farm, on Loch Leedale The f “4 awit , . } 
time; 2 t Lorimer, of Evanston, Mll., tied | Jefferson City, Mo., cn Prince Dare. _ “es A Rr eb areca Dae Same ; ; ie futurity yearling show brought out 
limes R 1 y, » Cl rince Dare. Senior champion cow—Miller. on Sylph the American-bred classes in strong array 
m hite the bons as follows: Aged COW Firs tand 4, McCray on Per- | of Miami. in all draft breeds and proved one of the 
f thig Aged bull—First, 5. M. Croft & Sons, Mise "Brae 20th: i VanNatta, ‘om Amny eg A champion heifer—Miller, on 27th most attractive features of the show, The 
ce Bi City, Kan., “ n Kingsley; 2, James Foll ee Je Madelin. ita, 4 ) } a, toe cn. “a ee — Percheron colts led this class in numbers, 
ional. Fi & Sens, Bluifton, Ohio, on Mar- Two: year jd Agere eet arent sh a, Ager ser First and 3, Miller; 2, Rose; but all were well filled, thoroughly demon- 
ba 4 , C. 8. Hee hiner, Chariton, lowa. on Hy ; ards missing. | 4, Simons. strating that Americans can produce the 
S age qi . * : Wig Se mbon yearling heifei First, Smith & Young herd—First and 38 Miller: 2 bes r des ee 7” wns sa ciate 
nN on é) ist; 4 and d, Jame P. Milliken, W ils Decatur, Ind. on Aulbany: —— a >» Miller; 2, yest of draft horses. The crowd viewing 
ham. Me Ul, on Netty’s Follower and Daunt- 2 otieson on Maple Lass 22d: 3 and 4. “Calf hied— Mist and 2 Milter 2 e this great show was international in 
Hard- less ot Maple Glen. ns 1 MeCray, on Joan Fairfax ‘and Seal Cenc 1 Ramin Geek Poe” Miller; 2, Rose; | makeup, there being prominent breeders 
ld, a g -year-old bull—First, Hiechtner, on aid: &. WanNatte. ca Pinetia'a < Sci ' ctr yess gp i Farm. , > from France, Belgium and the United 
and Prince Favorite; 2, Crofts, on Midnight Junior yearling hbeiter—First, Mousel | ana 3 Mil of cow—Firt and 4, Rose; 2 | Kingdom. ; —_— 
nark. figiet; 3, G. E. Clark, Topeka, Kan., on | poo. Cambridge Neh. on mace Minchicl sage i% , 3 er Fire — , A fine display of Suffolk Punch horses 
mbes. Casino. a : —_ . 2 and 3 Mecy ay, © n Patra Fairfax nit 4 iit of sire irst and 3, Rose; 2 and was made and their uniform colr, every 
1 for S-nior yearling buli—R. W. Brown, Car- | teresa ‘Donald: 4, Robinson, on Maple| ° one A sorrel, attracted much attention. 
Zrand ré wn. Mo., on Cornharrew of Craigne- Sam tod2 &. Paw ane ana a Wace api — —— : The show was managed with great pre- 
again st 2, Hechtner, on Pathfinder King. : Saniar beter call sticet, Sousai ae POLLED DURHAMS. pti and exactness, there being no 
rib- J untor Pog Pha ig ee, : " ‘ re ae on Mary Mischief; 2 and 3, MeCray on The Polled Durham exhibit was not te go oo ~— rie sero 
P ¢ ther, on ommoeodore, hyvora 0 al- a ae ? ere 2 . Pe GE wee a ae c ie€ ni e eek 1€ saddie 10rses, 
on oe and Iwa's Favorite; 3, -_ on On- oem ae a hae apsmanid pe large. Less than a half dozen herds were | ponies and draft icone, in harness were 
unior ward of C. V.; 5, Frantz, on Billy Beauty. | aoa.’ Lady eae ; etand- | represented, but they included some of | all show n at the night shows and did 
fight nior bull calf-—First and 2, Crofts, on Junior heifer caif—First. Wm. Andrews the strongest in the corn belt. Some fine | MUCH toward enter taining the immense 
D ef Greenbush and Ben; 3 and 4, | a Gere Mak Sea Gn. ee Shara 2. omen : ae ; gre: multitude that attended each night. In 
this B n, OD Mutincer and Musketeer; 5, | T. Baiev paige hee pie — ve 5 C. specimens of this hornless breed of Short- | fact, if any more people attend, large: 
out Clark. om Echo of Capital View. | chief: 3, Tow a n- Fairview Jonnie od: 4 herns were on éxhibiticn, but the show bo ang will be required to accommodate 
= : Oe ee ee eee and 5, MeCray on Primrose and Winifred | 1@cked the sensational winners that have | ™®™- een 
oot. aruba ali et ee re eggs Eee ee fairfax. been seen here at some fc -ollek 
ding oy er oe Ag Crotts, on Havard and Senior and grand champion bull—Davis, lburham shows, and the pommel Pee ‘ CLYDESDALES. 
big - ged peal A Clark on Daisy Dim- on Point Comfort 14th. uniformity of type. The senior and one This breed made the lightest show in 
: Peigr Crofts, on Florence of ‘Meadow Junior Champion buli—Luce & Moxley, | junior champic nship went to J. H. Miller, numbers of the draft breeds, bul was out- 
ies LL n; 3, Frantz, on Merry Lady; 4 and 5 on Prince Real. of Indiana. The awards follow: standing in quality and beauty. The many 
tI : pola on Careful of Maples 3d and Senior and grand champion cow—Mc- Judge F “VanNatte a, Fowler, Ind. bright bays with white legs and feather 
eo aa Maples 24. Cray, on Perfection Lass. " E _ Aged buli—F irst. Geo. Ineichen & Sons, that predominated in all the classes made 
i WwOo-Vear-old eow—Siret, Clark. on Mel= Junior champion heifer—VanNatta, on Geneva, ind., on Elgin; 2, Chas. P.’ Pope, the display especially attractive. The 
lie Meiville: 2, Crefts, on ¢ a of Maples Lady Rex. a u y Yorkville, iL, on Cherry Red; 3, F. Hart- only criticism heard against this breed 
24 Rinante uaa are ae japle Grove; 4, Aged herd—First and 3, MeCray; 2, | line & Sons, Strasburg. Ohio, on Dan; 4, | Was that some of the Stallions shown 
Hechtner, on Lady Sampson: 5, James P. Tow; 3 and 4, VanNatta; 5d, Robinson. : Frank J. Clouss, Barnum, lowa, on Ru- lacked welgnt or depth and substance of 
Milliken, Media, UL, on Barbara of Maple Young herd—First, McCray; 2, Tow; 3, | beria’s Goods. : middies. The main classes, especially the 
ms, oaeeee , & ’ ’ Robinson: 4. Mousel Bros.; 5, Dallmeyer. Two-year-old bulli—First, Clouss, on { four-year-ckls, were exceedingly good in 
Ora, oe. t . ite Caif herd—First, Tow; 2 and 4, McCray; | Paul; 2, Ineichen, on Apple Banker; 3 this particular. The futurity colts made 
4 Senior ye arling heifer—First, Hechtner, Mc 1 B Dall J. W. Larat Earlville, II Sein | am esealions al Peg Tate tena al ; 
, Clare of Maples 4th; 2. Crofts, on Ethel 3, DUBE Tros.; g, meyer. ne - WwW. rabeec, Earlville, L, on Jay Rose. mn excellent showing. This breed show 
a . ‘ bush: 3. Hechtner, « Nellie of Produce of cow—First and 2, McCray; Senior yearling buil—First, Leemin | WaS international in character, as exhibi- 
G. “ sree 2 4 F Nee . "entra, “> ie gs 3, Luce & Moxley; 4 and 5, Robinson. Stock Farm, on Field Marshal 3d; 2, | tors came from the United States and Ca- 
— 5 “Milliken, on Pet of Ma ple Gien enbonae Get of icone and 2, McCray: 2, | Simons, on Seottish Crown. nadian provinces, The awards follow: 
ter “ STiey vearling Raifor rst, Hechiner, Robinson; 4, Mousel Bros.; 5, VanNatta. Junior yearling bull—No entries. _Judges- “Jas. Z. MeLay, Wm. Smith and 
rdy on Clare of Maples 4th; 2, Crofts, on Ollie ee ee First and 4, Conyn 1 
3, Greenbush; 3 and 5, Clark en Capitai Bell ° , , P Bros. Wi'kes! ‘patie iy on F oe 1s os ce 
1X- é Capital Perfection; 4, Frants, on ark Ciaidem tial ~~ edhe ip aoe 
r, : 7 - oo; . Arcola, Sask., on Prinee Robert; 3, Gra- 
5y Fase heifer call ~First, ¢ Potts, on hy a ham Me 8., | seeae nt, Cusaein on Bright 
ril- ey luff City; 2 ‘Hechther; Bie lark, on Smile; 5, Osccola Farm, Cranford, N. J 
Sunflower Maid of V.: 4 and 5, Frantz, eau : : : Clit 
' on Idel of M. G. poe Seottish Cosy. ranagen5ad , 4 > . 
an Ju inior heifer caif -First, Hechtner, on OR sort gpl go hg oi by , eo 
nd Nelhe of Maples 5th; 2 and 3, Crofts on aS Bedn Migergeti F: wih 2 “is sie Rr 
ile Flores of Bluff City and Pet of Greenbush, 5) Cs a, a ag , ——— : se ters N. 
m, 4. Clark on Mayflower of C. V.; 5, Frantz, apy ee a. 5, <. faite 1 & a. 
Is, en I 5 inseam 2d. : canis os Soderberg, Osco, IM., on ‘Osco Pride. 
rs, _ Senior, champion bull—Hechtner, on Two-year-old staliic n first, Conyneg- 
2 Trinece Favorite. hams, on Glencaple lobert Sinton 
s- Junior champion bull—Crofts, on Ben. ae pl i a} —_ — - ae vn ny > 
on ‘ Senicr champion cow—Clark, on Daisy Brice. geen Gast ; on ca Such- 
imple. “eg a, Sask., —" ‘ 
r Junior champion heifer—Hechtner, on tall — — , iy eth a 
ne Lassie 3d of Maples. e Son ra] hes eee re 
, - : at Son, De Kalb, Il, on Clarendon. 
B: Crotts: go ty gg aiemiin Yearlings (open class)—-First, Leekie, on 
3, ; re “ia? 1 1, Royal Sensation; 2, Grahams, on Lord 


Majeolm: 3, Fairholme Farm, New Market, 
N. J., on Fairholme Squire; ‘. Bedminster 
on Baren of Bedminster; 5, Galbraiths, on 
Soadabar. 

Yearlings (futurity class)—-First, Robert 
Leekie, Arcola, Sask., on Royal Sensa- 


m Yeung herd—First, Hechtner; 2, Crofts; 
a, 3, C‘ark; 4, Frantz. j 
Get of sire—First, Clark; 2 and 3, 
Be: Hechtner; 4, Crofte: 5, Frantz. 

. Produce of cow 5 
> 
3 








‘st and 5, Hechtner; 
2, Clark; 3, Crofts; 4, Frantz. 





¥ es tion: 2, Fairholme Farm, on Fairholms: 
iy THE HEREFOROS Squire; 3, Bedminster, on Baron of Bed- 
g ‘ 4 ninster: 5 ¢ j jalbraiths. Soda- 
4 The Herefords made a strong showing in minster 1, : ind 6, Gal raiths on Se da 
, bar, Gay Palmerston and Proud Cava- 
g both the fat stock and breed show, but the lier; 7, Alex. Mutch, Lumsden, Sask., on 
r breed show alone was not as large as the Hillcrest Favorite: 8, Hon. W. C. Suth- 


erland, Saskatoon, Sask... on Dunrobin’s 
Wiawatha; 9%, Soderberg, on Lafayette 
Model; 1%, R. C. MeMillan, Hebron, Ind., 
on Prince Charming. 

Stallion foals—First, R. H. Taber, Con- 
die, Sask., on The Prince of Hillcrest; 2, 
Fairholme Farm, on Fairholme Warrior; 
3, Soderberg, on Harry Lauder: 4, Osce- 
ola Farm, on Osceola Laddie: 5, David 
Wilsen, Hebron, Ind., on Woodrow Wil- 


Hereford show at Kansas City in October, 
Where several strong herds were repre- 
sented that did net show here. Thirty- 
two exhibitors made entries fer this show, 
including the exhib‘tors of Hereford steers 
: exclusive of car icts. The exhibitor who 
came the farthest was the winner of grand 
champion bulL This was W. J. Davis, of | Two-year-old Short-horn Steer—Shown by lowa State College—In His Class Standing Prrchang 
Jackson, Miss., who was making his first Next to the Champion Short-horn Steer of the Show. Aged brood mare—First. Fairholme 


exh‘bit at the International. He was Farm, on Harviestoun Baroness; 2 and 
4, Colony, on Peggy Pride and Opal; 3, 





i el , as wi : { — aie ate _ y 
priniganeclegincetony cies on talaga ae Cet eee athe, cn Bile Wik | Conynghams, on Purple Heather; 5, Wil- 
the awards which follow. McCray, of In- The showing of this dual purpose breed ame, 2 Pane. on Red Chist: 4, Clouss, on | £0, cn Auchencorvie Baroness. 
diana, won senior and grand champion brought out some very fine show ani- toes yy vee " 4 Ries Aged yeld mare—First, Coleny Farm, 


, ; rer; é i a Coguitlam, B. C., on Nerissa; 2, Conyng- 
cow, and was the breeder of the cham- { mals. The repeas for the most part were Junior bull calf—First and 3, Clouss, aan. on Pride of Drumiantts: % Fair- 
pion bull. The junior yearling heifer class , not large, but the breed was well repre- | on Woodrow and Dawn’s Goods; 2, In-! holme Farm, on Pearl of Fairfield; «4, 
r The champion cow this year has | eichen, on Victor E’gin; 4, Pope, on Mas- | Veitch, en Parkend Beauty; 5, Taber, ‘on 


furnished the junior champien, a very j{ sented. ter cs  erostiin Professor 
; . sa ‘emo: ar e, ¢ 4 sor. > ‘ 2 
thick, smooth heifer owned by J. H. & J. been the winner for the past three years. ea sats , se utes Queen f the Revels. - af ; 
‘ Aged cow—First and 3, Ineichen, on Three-year-old mare—First, Colony 


> 


W. VanNatta, of Indiana. The junior | The champion bull was from the same Cosy 2d and Evelin Eph; 2, Larabee, on} Farm, on Colony Lady Begg; 2 and 4, 
champion bull was Luce & Moexley’s jun- herd, the winner being the aged bull Appie Jeli; 4, Hartline, on Doreas; 3, Conynghams, on Peg of _ Yonderton and 




































jor yearling, an extra large, strong backed, Elgin. The two-year-old bull exhibited Pope, cn Alma. Jonnie Rose: 3 and 5, Fairhoime Farm, 
heavy boned bull, who defeated in class by Frank Clous, of lowa, was a strong | Two-year-old cow—First,: Clouss, on on Gartly Consort and Lady Lustrous. 
the Tow bull, Fairview Prince, the latter | competitor for championship honors. The } Rese; 2 and 4, Hartline, on Bina 2d and Two-vear-old mare-— First and 5, Con- 
being a thick, biocky bul] of smaller type, , awards follow: Blossom: 3 and 5, Ineichen, on Apple ; ynghams, on Rosie Pride and Mary Queen 
and a winner of first at Kansas City and Judge—-F. Wherle. . Gcidie and Apple Trixy. ef Scets: 2, Brice, on Doune Lodge Rosa- 
elsewhere. The judging was done by a Aged bull—First and 2, J. H. Miller, Senior yearling heifer—First, C!ouss, on dora; 3, University of Saskatchew an, Sas- 
man who has long been reccgnized as an Peru, ind., on Sultan’s Creed and Silver Pansy; 2 < 5, ineichen, on Maiden Blush katoon Sask. on Y Meral ‘of 
expert judge. Mr. J. E. tobbins, the Secret; 3, W. W. Rose & Sons. Rossville, } and Pri ss Pudding; 3, Larabee, on Westholme; 4, Colony t on Vedetta. 
Short-horn breeder of Horace, Ind. It | Ind., on Secret Victor; 4, C. E. Simons & |} Sweet Rose !, Hartline, on Bernie. Yearlings (open clas irst, Fa 
Was a tiresome job for one man, and espe- | Son, Geneva, Ind., on Reyal’s Last. | Junior y ariing heifer—First, Clouss, on holme Farm, on Fairhol'me Bonnie; 2 
cially as most of the classes were diffi- | Two-year-oid bull—-First, Miller, on Im- Rezell: 2 and 3, Ineichen, on Apple Cesy- of Saskatche wan, on La iy 
cult to judge, but Mr. Robbins got | prover’s Marshal, i leen and Geneva Zelma: 4, Larabee, on Ta umsden: 3, Conynghams,: on 
through in good shape and with satisfac- Senior yearling buli—First, Lemin Stock | Lila: 5, Hartline. cn Jenrie. Kelvin Tess; 4, Sederberg, on Osco Gem; 
tion among exhibitors. The awards were Farm, Hoepestown, Til, on Field Marshal | Senior heifer ealf—First and 4, Ineich- 5. Taber. on Jiillcrest rinces 
as follows: 3d; 2, Simons, on Scottish Crown. ! en. cn Eva Elgin ard Jewell Elgin; 2 and Y ings (futurity!—First Fairholme 
Aged bull—First, W. J. Davis, Jacksen, Junior yearling bull—No exhib‘ts. | 2. Larabee. cn Sarah and Chicago Girl; 5, on Fairholme Bonnie: 2, University 
Miss., on Point Comfort 14th; 2. Warren Senior bull calf—First, Rese, cn Field tine, «n Waprda. catchewan, on Lady Bruce of Lums- 
T. McCray, Keniland, Ind., on Corrector Marshal 2d: 2, Leeni*n Stock Farm, on rier heifer e21*—First and 2, Lara- Soderberg, on Osco Gem; 4, Taber, 





, on Agnes and Flora; 2, Pope, cn Tulip | on Hil'crest Princess; 5, Soderberg, ‘on 


Fairtax; 3, O. S. Gibbons & Sn, Atlantic, Loch Loechy;.3, Miller. «cn Jcvia! Su tan. 7 
5 Coleny Farm. con Colony 


| 
Iowa, on Good Lad; 4, Giltner Bros., Emi- | Junior bull calf—Virst, Leemin Stock ls : 4. Clouss, on Dinah; 5, Ineichen, «n 5 = ‘ oe . 
nence, Ky., on Britisher Jr., 5, J. E. | Farm, on Lock Leedale; 2, Miter. on In- | Lucy E' gin. ; Ri +; 7, Conynghams, on Hillside Di- 
| | 
i 





Thompson, Martinsville, Ili, tense Sultan; 3, Rose. cn Jovia! Victer. Senior champicn bull—tIneichen, on [i- on Jessie: 9, McMillan, 
Dona!d 4th. Aged cow-—Firset, Kose, on Jenny; 2 and gin. 
Two-year-old buli— 3, Miller, on Lady Craven and 20th Miami Junior champion bull—Larabee, on Ted- 









st, Osceola Farm, on 'Os- 
vy. on Resie B.: 





Charm. 




















on Beau Fairfax and mer: : Victoria, # 4 

McCray Fairfax; ‘4 & M ‘xley, Shel- Two-year-cl4d cow—First and 2, Miller, "Be nicr champicn cow-—Ineichen, on Fairho'me Farm, on airholin 

byville, Ky., on ert 44th; 5, C. j on Syiph of Miami and Capacious Sultana; Cesy 24. Taber. on Hillcrest Queen of the 

M. Largent, Merkel, "exas on Vict« - | 2, Rese, on Miss Marsha‘l: 4, Simens, on Jvnior champion heifer—Larabee, on 5, Conyne gh ams, on Hillside Heather 

Fairfax, 4 Sugar Mound Mina. Agnes Staliicn and three mares, ary age t 
Senior yearling buil—First, Luce & Senior yearling heifer—First ard 3, Mil- Aged herd—First, Ineichen; 2, Ciouss; and 3, Conyngham; 2, Coleny Farm; 3, 

Moxley, on Prince Rupert 5(th; 2, J. H. & | ler, on Lady Fairheart and 2%th Miami | 3, Hartline. ] Conyngham: 4, Leitch: 5, Soderberg. ° 

J. W. VanNatta, Lafayette, tnd., on Tip-'! Victoria; 2, Rose, cn Meadow Beauty; 4, Young herd—First, Larabee; 2 and i Three animals. get of sire—First, Fair- 

pecanoe 7th: 3, Me“ray, on Crusader Fair- | Simons. Ine‘chen: 3, Clouss; 4, Hartline. holme Farm: 2, Colony Farm Taber; 4, 

fax: 4. Davis, on Maple Lad 306th: 5, J. & | Junier yearling heifer—First, Miller, on Caif herd—F¥irst. Clovss; 2 and 4, In- | Sederberg: 5, Ga'braith & Co 

2obinson & Son, Evansville, Wis., on 27th Miami Victoria; 2 and 4, Rose, on | eichen: 3, Larabee: 5, Hartline. Two animals, produce of dam—First, 

Mapie’s Lad 234. { Janette ard Flora: 3. Leemin Stock Farm, Prodnece cf cow—First, Ineichen; 2, Fairhelme Farm: 2, Soderberg: 3, ‘Gai- 
Junior yearling buli—First, Luce & Mox- | on Loch Dale Roanett: Hart'ine; 3 and 5, Clouss; 4, Ineichen. braith: “, § erberg; 5, Leitch. 

ley, on Prince Real; 2, Cyrus A. Tow, | Senior heifer calf—Ffirst, Miller, on Get of sire—First. Larabee; 2, Clouss; | Seni-r and grand champion stall fon— 

Norway, lowa, on Fairview Prince; 3, ' Ladylike; 2, Rose, on Roselawn Beauty; 3 and 4, Ineichen; 5, Hartline. ' Conyngham Bros., on Fyvie Baron. 
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Senior and grand champion mare—Fair- 
holme Farm, on Harvester Baroness. 

Junior champion stallion—Conyngham, 
on Glencaple. 


Junior champion mare—Conyngham, on 

Rosie Pride. 
PERCHERONS. 

This breed made a great show, being 
well filled in all its classes, outnumbering 
any other draft breed. Twenty-eight 
stallions in the aged class lined up before 
the judges. After a long and critical in- 
spection “Ildefonse,” from the Crouch 
stables. was found to head the class. He 
is a beautifully turned black, with ample 


for the place, but looked 












style and quality 
a trifle light in bone of underpinning when 
compared with Pasmini, a heavy boned 
era that drew second place and which 
was owned by Lee Server Institute from 
the Insull stables had to be content with 
third place. The class was exceeding!) 
strong and it was no small honor to re- 
ceive a place within the money A large 
majority of the three-year-olds were 
grays, the three first positions going to 
gray stallions. ‘‘Koran" was stepped into 
first place from the Crouch entries Kom- 
tois from the Burgess Farin was given 
second position. Metz drew third position 
on “Koccyx,”’ a dapple gray that had many 
friends who would have conceded him first 
place on account of his clean, heavy bene 
and trappy action. Not so large perhaps, 
but from a draft horse I cheron stand- 
point His underpinning exce both of 
the stallions above him Fifty-four two- 
vear-old stallions made a great show, and 
gave the judges a three hours’ job to in- 
spect them It was an outstanding class 
of the breed The yearling stallions were 
the best that has been seen at the Inter- 
national Twenty-four head in all were 
shown surgess drew first position on the 
gray ‘“‘Midas,”” but he was conceded the 
place with a protest from one of the 
judges that he was over age Russell & 
Son was second in class and first in the 
futurity on the large black-gray Hylarion, 
Singmaster was third on an extra good 
colt, “Ralph.” Singmaster was also 
awarded first on the filly foal Maple Grove 
Snow all The Percheron mares out- 
classed any former show; excelling in 
weight, style, finish and breed character. 
Grays seemed to be the prevailing color 
among the older classes, as seven of the 
ten four-year-olds were of that color. The 
awards below show how they were placed 
by the judges 

Judges—Robert Graham, C. F. Curtiss. 

Aged stallion—First and 6, Crouch & 
Son, Lafayette, Ind., on Idlefonse and 
Janicus; 2, L. Severen, Bushnell, HL, on 






asinine; 3, Hawthorne Farm, Lake Coune- 








ty, IIL, on Intitule; 4, Burgess Stock Farm, 
feota, Iowa, on Sultan; 5, J. O. Singmase 
ter & Son, Keota, Iowa, on Jolap. 
Three-year-old = stallion—-First and_ 5, 
Crouch, on Koran and Kaneton; 2 and 6, 
Burgess, on Komtois and Korakul; 3, S, 
Metz & Son, Homewood, IIL, on Koccyx; 
1, Singmaster, on Kaporal 

Two-year-old stallion—First. 6 and 7%, 
Burgess, on Logos, Livide and Larico; 
2 and 5, Dunhams, Wayne, I1l., on Lond- 
ercitos and Lunel; 38 and %, Crouch, on Le- 


Lanier; 4, Singmaster, on Labar- 
Wooster, Ohio, on Loop- 


and 
Bell Bros 


don 
um; &, 
Garon. 








Yearling stallion—First, Burgess, on 
Midas; 2 and 4, S. S. Russell & Son, Ne- 
ponset, IIL, on Hylrion and Herod; 3, Sing- 
master, on Ralph; 5, W. S. Corsa, White 
Hfall. Il, on Favorwill; 6, I). A. King, 
Media, Ill., on Dollar 

Stallion foals—First. Singmaster, on 
Kecta Munchausen; 2, C. B. Augustine & 
Sen, Bloomington, HL. on Olbert’s Cap- 
tain and 4, Robinson, on Mourand and 
Intelligent: 5, King, on Major Jr. 

Aged brood mare—First, Singmaster, on 





Jactelle; 2, Dunham’s, on Pink Mirabella; 
% Hawthorn Farm, on Instance; 4, W. L. 
Simpson, Pureeville, Va., on Maine; 5, 
Maasdam & Wheeler, Fairfield, Towa, on 
l'ermine. 

rhree-yvyear-old mare—First. Crouch, on 
Kokasse; Dunham's. on Koactive; 53, 
Singmaster, on Kabitka: 4, Harvest 
Farms Co, Mayville, Wis., on Doris; 5, 
Robinson, on Keudre!le 

Two-year-old mare—First. Crouch, on 

































Lapalisse; 2 and Dunham's on Lurette 
and Lyonnaise; Hawthorn Farm, on 
Limonade; 5, Metz, on Laconie. 

Yearling mare—First, 3 and 4, E. B. 
White, Leesburg, Va., on Fanehon. Con- 
ceorous and Virginia: 2 and 5, Corsa, on 
Carnorine and Carnette 

Mare foal—-First, Singmaster, on Maple 
Grove Snow Ball; 2 and 2, Corsa on Folito 
and Carnate: 4, Rowe Bros., Maple Park. 
Ill., on Rowes Lassie: 5, Hawthorn Farm, 
on Hawthorn Jubette 

American bred stallion over three 
—First, Burgess Farm, on Sultan 
5, Singmaster. on Artemus and Ele Re 
os, L. F. Stubblefield & Sons, McLean, III., 
on Forfait Jr.: 4, Russell. on Sereno 

American bred stallion under years— 
First, Russell, on Hylarion: 2, Corsa. on 
Favorwill; 3, H. G. MeMillan & Sons, 
Rock Rapids, Towa, on Metador: 4, Sing- 
master, on Stanley S.: 5, R. W. Hoit, 
Beacon, Iowa, on Duke. 

American bred mare over 3 yvears— 
First, Dunham's, on Pink Mirabelle zs 
Simpson, on Maine: 3, Harvest Farm 
Doris: 4, Stubb'efield, on Jessie 
master, on FEuclida 

American bred mare under yvears— 
I st, 3 and 4, White; on Fanchon, Cou- 
ce ) and Virginia: 2, Corsa. on Car- 
n 5, Miner. on Coquette of Heart’s 
Delight. 

Stallion and 3 mares, American bred— 
Firs Corsa; 2, White: Stubblefield: 4, 

and 3 mares, open class—First, 
>», Dunt Singmaster: 4, 
- 5. Cors 

sire—First and 5, Corsa: 2, 
Stubblefield: 4. McMillan. 
mares—First, Crouch; 2, Sing- 


Dunham's. 
stallions—First, 
Crouch; 3, Dunham’s: 4, 
Champion American 
Burgess Farm, on Sultan. 

Champion 
ham's, on Pink Mirabella. 





1 Farm; 
Singmaster. 


Burgess 


bred stal'ion— 


American bred mare—Dun- | 
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Senior and grand champion stallion Three-year-old mare—First, 2, 3 and 4, 
Crouch, on Idefonse. Crouch, on Coquette G, Blesse de Onde, 
Junior Champion stallion—Burgess, on ‘Labonne” and Enchantee; 5, Lefebure, 
Logos on Louisa. 
nior champion mare—Crouch, on Ko- Two-year-old mare—First and 5, Wolf, 
kasse. on Charmante de Houtem and Mira de 
Junior and grand champion mare Caster; 2 and 4, Crouch, on Roree and 
Crouch, on Lapalisse Mina de Kleyem; 3, Bell, on Lea de Kerke. 
Yearling mare—First Loeser Bros., Lig- 
onier, Ind., on Krete; 2 and 3, Crouch, on 
BELGIANS. de Noordhof and Parfaite; 4, S. Metz & 
This breed was out in strong array, Sons, Homewood, Iowa, on Paulina de 
; i pera Vlad; 5, Gamble, on Emma Arlette. 
making its best at an International show. Stallion and 3’ mares—First, Crouch. 
All classes were well filled. Competition Five stallions, any age—First, Crouch. 
was keen, giving the judges no easy Champion stallion—Crownover, on Far- 
in making awards Wm. Crownover ceur. - . ® 
first and championship on his three-year- Champion mare—Crouch, on Lena. 
old stallion ‘‘Farceur,” a colt of great ae 
quality, form and promise. sarring acci- 
dent he should develop into a great sire. THE SHIRES. 
Crouch & Son won first and championship This great English draft breed was out 
on the four-year-old aged mare “Lena.” | jn strong array and made a most excel- 
The judges’ awards, which are given be- , 4 cao C aie mee a 
low, were generally satisfactory: ent showing. ompetition was keen all 
Judges—A. L. Wilson, J. M. Fletcher, | the way through. The stallion classes 
and M. E. Jones were well filled. The horses were noted 
Aged stallion—First and 4, T. J. Crouch for their substance and weight. Entries 
& Son, Lafayette, Ind., on Joli Coeur de from the Truman and Burgess farms were 
Thines and Brin d’Espoir; 2, Bell Bros., found at the head of the stallion classes, 
Wooster, Ohio, on Pole Nord; Finch except with Sizer drawing first on yvear- 
Bros., Joliet, IIL, on Pisten de Bovaviden; ling stallion, Tatton Eldorado. In mares 
Henry Lefebure, Fairfax, lowa, on Truman won several first positions. Geo. 
Jules Berni. McCray won first and championship on 
Three-year-old_ stallion—First, William | his fine roan mare Coldham Surprise, a 
Crownover, Hudson, lowa, on Farceur; 2 | brood mare that won the same honors a 











The Two-year-old Grade Angus Steer, Blackrock—Shown by lowa State College. Last 


Year this Steer Was Reserve Champion, this Year he Stood Third in Class. 





















and 3, Crouch, on Jean Louis de Bievene few years ago. The yearling fillies were 
and Imbattable de Don; 4, H. and H.*!] all American bred and made a strong 
Wolf, Wabash, Ind., on Carlos; 5, Bell show. H. B. Smith had the winner in 
Bros., on Dragon. Eureka Diamond, a clean, heavy quality 

Two-year-old stallion—First, Loeser | mare, that looked well in the place. The 
Bros., Ligonier, Ind., on Doron; 2 and 5, awards follow: 

Crouch, on Louis de Lur and’ Colonel L.; Judges—C. F. Curtiss and Robert Gra- 
3, Bell Bros., on Chornal de la Syr; 4, ham. Referee—W. B. Richards. 
Loeser, on Felix. Aged _ stallion—First and 5, Burgess 

Yearling stallion—First, A. W. Green. Stock Farm, Wenona, IIL, on Oulton 
Middlefield, Ohio. on Clovis d’Esemail: 2 Lowe Model and Browda King; 2 and 4, 
and 5, Finch Bros., on Mon Premier and Trumans’ Pioneer Stud Farm, Bushnell, 
Finch’s Buster; 3, E. S. Ball, Shabbona, Iil., on Coleshell Diamond King and Cow- 
Ill., on Reve; 4, W. H. Miner, Chazy. N ley Triumph; 3, Clifton Chambers, Sa- 
Y., on Richelieu. dorous, Ill, on Postland Leader. 

Yearling stallions, American bred (Fu- Three-year-old stallion—First and 4, 
turity classes)—-First. Green, on Clouis 3urgess Farm, on Mawgan Trants Crock 
d’Esemarl; 2 and 5, Finch, cn Premier and and Devon Harold IIT; 2, L. N. & O. B. 
Finch’s Buster: 3, Bail on Reve; 4, Miner, Sizer, Fisher, Ill., on Tatton Dray King; 
on Victor Hugo ey é Farm, on Lion Heart. 

Stallion foal—-First, W. C. Estes, Pack- } i stallion—First and 4, Bur- 
wood, Iowa, on Prize Winner: 2, Miner, gess Farm, on Bocadden Hereford and 
on Innovation; 3, F. W. Walker & Son, Lilbourne Forester; 2 and 3. Trumans’ 
Mason, Ill, on Sultan: 4, Miner, on Ap- Farm, on Boro Blusterer and Cosford Bu- 
probation. chanan; 5, S. E. Metz & Sons, Homewood, 

Aged brood mare—Fist, 2 and 3. Crouch, il, on March Rufus. 
on Lena, Jeanette and Alice: 4, Lefebure, Yearling stallion—First, Sizer, on Tat- 
on Anna du Balean: 5, C. J. Gamble & ton Eldorado; 2 and 4, Trumans’ Farm, on 
Son, Transfer, Pa., on Cora Grim. Fayette Rambler and Royal Patch; 5, 








Champion Pen of Fat Barrows, Poland-Chinas—Owned by Francis & Son. 

















Junkins & O'Neil, Danville, Ill.. «; 





bing Court Manners 2d. a 
Futurity classes, American bred e 
lions—First, 4 and 5, Sizer, on Tatte Stal. 
dorado, Tatton Harold and Tat}: n 2 
Commander; 2, Trumans’ Farm. 0, etd 
ette Rambler; 3, McCray, on RP val alg 
prise. aaa 
Stallion foal, American pred Fi 
Geo. M. McCray, Fithian, Ml, on pt 
Pilot; 2, Sizer, on Tatton Oak ake 
and 4, Charles Cappel, Logansport In x 
on Cappel’s Prince Charming a) 7 cut. 
pel’s Shackleton; 5, Metz, on Pec 2?” 
Leader. — 
aa brood mare—First, McCray, 9 
‘oldham’s Surprise; 2, Jno. Murr 2 
ville, Ill, on Alice Roosevelt: 3 \2Pe 





Farm, Coquitlam, B..C., on Fora 









ine; 4, Sizer, on Oak Duchess: 5, Th 
Curtain, Kinsman, IIL, on Lady May ( 
Aged yeld mare—First, Trumans’ Fan 
on Tatton Aurora A on Eldey; + ado 
set; 5, Peter Hopley Son, Lewis la. = 


Ciceter Belfry; 4, McCray, on Wee 
ing Lady; 5, Elmendorf Farm, 
Ky., on Stuntney Lucy Ashton. 
Three-year-old mare—First, 
Farm, on Normandy Sweet 
ony Farm, on Boro Heiress; 3, Hopley C 
Wykin Ruby; 4, McCray, on Wrydeland's 
Movement; 5, Curtain, on Lady Bell 
Two-year-old mare—First, ’ 


Rid. 
Le ‘INgton, 


__ Trumans’ 
3riar 








; ae are humans’ 
Farm, on Trumans’ Coldham Princess: 9 
Hopley, on Thorf Juniper; 3, MeCray "on 


Moulton Tagalie; 4, A. C. Soderberg 


Sco. 


Ill... on Osco Princess: 5 towe Bros 
Maple Park, [ll., on Rowe’s Jewel. Sit 

Yearling mare—First, H. B. Smit}! Bar- 
dolph, Iil., on Eureka Diamond: 2. Frank 
E. Huston, Waukee, Iowa, on Pine Krest 
Primrcse; 3, F. M. Mountjoy, Atlanta Ill. 
on Lady Mildred; 4, Trumans’ Farm on 


Elsie May: 5, William Tilton, Logansport 
Ind., on Cappel’s Lady Pink, : 





Futurity classes, yearling mares First 
Smith, on Eureka Diamond; 2, ffus. 
ton, on Pine Krest Primrose; 3, Mountjoy 


on Lady Mildred; 4, Tilton, on Cappel’s 
Lady Pink; 5, Sizer, on Tatton Jewell. _ 

Mare foal, American bred—First and 
McCray, on Royal Flora and Royal 


° 
os 


Belle; 





2, Sizer. on Tatton Princess. 

Stallion and 3 mares, any age First 
Trumans’ Farm; 2, McCray; 3 and {, 
Sizer. : 


Get of sire—First and 2, Sizer; 3, O'Nei): 
4, McCray. 
Produce of dam—First. MeCray; 2 

Sizer; 4, Curtain; 5, Cappel. 

Senior champion stallion—Burgess Farm, 
on Mawgan Trant’s Crock. 

Senior champion mare—McCray, 
Coldham Surprise. 

Junior champion stallion—Burgess Farm, 
on Bocadden Hereford. 


and 


o, 


on 


Junior champion mare—Smith, on Eu- 
reka Diamond. 

3est American bred stallion—Sizer, on 
Tatton Eldorado. 

Best American bred mare—Smith, on 


Eureka Diamond. 
Grand champion stallion—Burgess Farm, 
on Bocadden Hereford. 
Grand champion  mare- 
Coldham’s Surprise. 


McCray, on 


The Hog Show 


Over 1,2€0 head of swine were on exhibi- 
tion at this year’s International, which 
was a larger showing than has ever been 
made before. The Berkshire show was 
unusua!ly good and excelled most state 
fair exhibits. This breed captured cham- 
pionship on the car lot division on a load 
of Berkshires exhibited by E. D. King. of 
Burlington, Kan. The showing of Hamp- 
shires was also strong, and the other 
breeds were well represented by some of 
the best specimens of the different breeds. 
John Francis, of Illinois, won the _ bhar- 
row grand championship, and also cham- 
pion pen of barrows on Poland Chinas. 


POLAND CHINAS. 


Judge—S. A. Childs. 


Aged boar—First, J. E. Meharry, Tolo- 
no, Il).: 2, Ira Garrison, Rushville, III. 
Senior yearling boar—First, Meharry; 


2, Simons & Aspy, Geneva, Ind. 
Junior yearling boar—First, Meharry; 
2, G. L. Burgess, Bement, IIL. 
Senior boar pig—First, Meharry: 2 
Garrison; 3, G. R. Williams, Magnolia, 


Ill. 


Junior boar pig—First and 2, Meharry; 
B. F. 


3. Reed, Veedersburg, Ind. 

Aged sow—First, Meharry; 2, Simens 
& Aspy: 3, Garrison. 

Senicr yearling sow—First, Meharry: 2, 





Simers & Aspy. 
Junior yearling sow—First and 2, Me- 
harry: 3, Burgess: 4 and 5, Garrison. 


Senior sow and 2, Meharry; 
3, Cowan. 

Junior sow pig—First, Meharry; 2, Jno. 
Frarcis & Son, New Lenox, IIl.: 3, Cowan. 
Aged herd—First and 2, Meharry: 

Simons & Aspy. 


pig—First 





Aged herd bred by exhibitor—First and 
2, Meharry; 3, Simons & Aspy. 


Herd, under one year—First and 2. Me- 
harry: 5, B. F. Reed, Veedersburg, Ind. 








Herd under one year, bred by exhibitor 
—First and 2, Mehar 3, Reed. 
Get of same sire—First and 2, Meharry; 





Simens & Aspy. 
Produce of sow—First, Reed: 2, 


4 
vo, 


Cowan: 


3, Meharry. 

Senior and grand champion boar—Me- 
harry, on Sultan. 

Junior chempion boar—Meharry, on 
Banker Perfection. 

Senior and grand champion sow--Me- 
harry, on Louise Model 2d. 

Junior champion sow—Meharry, on 


Hulda’s Lady 24d. 
HAMPSHIRES. 

Judge—Chas. Marker. 

Boar, two years or over—First, Saltone 
Stock Farm, Galesburg, Ind.; 2, Long 
Bros., Elwoed, Ill.; 3, Dan W. Castor, 
Belleville, Ohio; 4, R. L. Bollman & Son, 
Coal Valley, Ill.; 5, Hughes Atkinson, Mt. 
Sterling, Ky. 






Senior yearling boar—First, Saltone: 
2, Castor; 3, Atkinson; 4, Ray E. Fisher, 
Winside, Neb. 

Junior yearling boar—First, Bollman: 2, 
Fisher; 3, Patterson & Rouse, Payne’s 
Depot, Ky. 

Senior boar pig—First, Russell Yates, 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 
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c, 12, 1918. 
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= wa: 2, Saltone; 3, C. A. Brooks, 
palo, ton, lowa; 4, Bollman; 5, Atkin- 


Was Nisson, Mt. Sterling, Ky. 


es poar pig—First and 2, Saltone; 
Jt + & Gilliland, Rockford, Ohio; 4, Pat- 
$ AY : Rouse; 5, Castor. 

ei ‘wo years or over—First, Saltone; 
ay, 4 r: 8, Atkinson; 4, Long Bros.; 5, 
nop yearling sow—First, Saltone; 2, 
Se “Fisher; 4, Atkiggson. 

aad yearling pe and 4, Cas- 
ee d 2, Saltone; 5, Atkinson. 
vearling sow—First and 4, Cas- 
5 i 3. Saitone: 5, Atkinson 

ag’ sow pig—First and 4, Saltone; 2, 
Bad Castor; 5, Fisher. ; 
on ry sow pig—First, Brook; 2 and 5, 
matt . Patterson & Rouse; 4, Castor. 
cs rd—First, Saltone; 2, Castor; 3, 
t - 4, Patterson & Rouse; 5, Fisher. 
” herd, bred by exhibitor—First, 
rast 2, Patterson & Rouse; 3, Atkin- 
£ 


4 
“; g herd—First and 3, Saltone; 2, 


Cast t, Boliman; 5, Brook. 


Young herd, bred by exhibitor—First 
and saltone; 2, Castor; 4, Bollman; 5, 
Br 


Pr ice of sow—First, Saltone; 2, At- 


kinson & Nisson; 3, Fisher; 4, Alt & Gilli- 
land 


Get of sire—First, Caster; 2 and 3, 


Salt »- 4, Patterson & Rouse; 5, Boll- 
man 

Senior and grand champion boar— 
Salton 4 

J r champion boar—Yates. 

Senior and grand champion sow— 


Salt me. 
Junior champion sow—Saltone. 


BERKSHIRES. 

Judge—F. A. Scott. 

Aged boar—First, Eitmendorf Farm, Lex- 
ington. Ky.; 2, Hibbard & Baldwin, Ben- 
ningion, Mich; 3. Mooseheart, Aurora, Ill. 

Senior yearling boar—First, Nelle Fab- 
van, Geneva, Yi.; 2, Elmendorf Farm; 3, 


Fabyan. 
Junior yearling boar—First, Elmendorf 
Stanton; 2, 





Farm; 2, Mooseheart; 3, Spicer. 
Senior boar pig—First, 
Hibbard; 3. Fabyan, 
Junior boar pig—First, Spicer; 2, Hib- 
bard & Baldwin; 3, Fabyan. 

Sew, two years or over—First and 3, 
Elmendorf Farm; 2, Spicer. 

Junior yearling sow—First and 2, Spi- 
cer: 3, Elmendorf Farm. 

Senior sow pig—First, Hibbard; 2 and 
3, Stanton. 

Junior sow pig—First, Elmendorf Farm; 
2, Hibbard; 3, Mocseheart. : 
3oar and three sows, over one year— 
First. Elmendorf Farm; 2, Spicer; 3, Hibe 
bard 

Boar and three sows, 
bred by exhibitor—First, 
enderf Farm; 3, Hibbard. 
Bear and three sows, under one year— 


over one year, 
Spicer; 2, Elme 


First. Hibbard; 2. Stanton: 3, Fabyan. 

Boar and three sows, under one eyar, 
bred by exhibitor—First, Hibbard; 2, 
Stanton; 3, Fabyan. 


Four pigs, under six months, produce 
of same sow—First, Fabyan; 2, Hibbard; 
3, Mooseheart. 
swine, get 
exhibitor—First, 
Farm: 3, Stanton. 
Senior and grand champion boar—F]m- 
end: rf Farm, on Bourbon Premier C. 
J r champion boar—Spicer, on Artful 
Duke 63d. 
Senior and grar4 champion sow—Spicer, 
on Artful Belle 145th. 


Four 


of same bear, bred by 
Spicer; 2, Elmendorf 


f 
Te) 


nior champicn sow—Hibbard & Bald- 
win, on Lady Nina 25th. 
YORKSHIRE. 

Judge—Profess:r George E. Day. 

Bear two years cr over—F¥irst, F. M. 
Buck. Laporte, Ind.; 2, W. H. Fisher, Ca- 
lumbus, Ohio; 2, John Campbell, Lynn 
In 
ao 18 and under 24 months—First, 


Boar 12 and under 18 menths—First, 
Campbell; 2, Fisher; 3 and 4, Buck. 

Boar 6 and under 12 months—First, 
Buck; 2, Fisher; 3, Buck. 
_ Boar under 6 months—First, Campbel'; 
2 and 3, Fisher: 4 and 5, Buck 
Senior and grand champion boar—Buck. 
Junior champion bear—Campbell. 


DUROCS. 
Judge—W. T. Alarris, Morganfield, Ky. 


Boar 2 years or over—First and 4, Ira 
Jackson, Tippeeance City, Ohio; 2, Wm. 


Robbins, Springfield, Ohio; 3, Henry Mat- 
tern, Lestant, 111.; 5, J. 8. Goodwin, Naper- 
ville, Il. 

Boar 18 and under 24 months—First. H. 
FE. Browning, Hersman, IIL; 2, Frank Bieit 
& Son, Joliet, Ill.; 3, T. F. Strickland, 
Lowell, Ind. 

3oar 12 and under 18 months—First, FE. 
C. Stemen & Sons, Middie Point, Ohio; 2, 
Browning; 3, Robbins. 

Boar 6 and under 12 months—First, 
Stemen; 2, Browning: 3, Robbins. 

3oar under 6 months—First, Jackson: 
2, W. E. Spicer & Son, Bushnell, Ili.; 3, 
Matern. 


Sow 2 years or over—First, Browning; 


2, Stemen; 3, Matern. 

Sow 18 and under 24 months—First, 
Jackson; 2, Stemen; 3, Browning. 

Sow 12 and under i8 months—First, 


Jackson; 2 and 3, Browning. 

Sow 6 and under 12 months—First, 
Browning; 2 and 3, Johnson. 

Balance of awards missing. 


The Sheep Show 


The sheep show was the strongest and 
best that has been seen at the Internation- 
al. It excelled in numbers and quality all 
former exhibits at place. One fea- 
ture of the show was the winning of the 
American bred Shropshires over the im- 
ported for championship. Both Shrop- 
shire championships went to the Iroquois 
Farm of New York. The champion ram 
Was only a lamb, but of remarkable de- 
Velopment, as he had to be to beat his 
imported competitors. McKerrow, of 
Wisconsin, had champion Shropshire flock, 
illustrated elsewhere in this issue. 





this 











RAMBOUILLET. 


_Judges— W. H. Cole, John E. Webb and 


E. L. Davis. 

Ram 2 years or over—First and 2, F. S. 
King Bros. Co., Laramie, Wyo.; 3, S. W. 
Shaw, Pottersburg. Ohio. 

tam 1 year and under 2—First, King; 
2 and 3, Shaw : 

tam lamb under 1 year—First and 3 


Shaw; 2, King. ; 
Two-year-old ewe—First and 4, Shaw; 2 
and 3, King. 


LINCOLN. 


Judge—Graham Walker, Chazy, N. Y. 
Ram 2 years or over—-First, H. M. Lee, 
Highgate, Ont.; 2, A. W. Arnold, Gales- 


ville, Wis.; 3, F. B. Goswell, Highgate, 
Ont. 

Ram 1 year and under—First. Lee; 2, 
Goswell; 3, Arnold. 

Ram lamb—First and 2, Arnold; 3, Lee. 

Ewe 1 year and under 2—First and 2, 


Lee; 3, Arnold. 

Flock—First, Arnold; 2, Lee. 

4 lambs, get of sire—First, 
Lee. 

Champion ram—Lee. 

Champion ewe—Lee, on yearling. 

SHROPSHIRES. 

Judge—J. C. Duncan. 

Aged ram—First, A Broughton & Sons, 
Albany, Wis.; 2, Henry L. Wardwell, 
Springfie}d Center, N. Y.; & BD J. 
Campbell, Woodville, Ont. 

Yearling ram—First. Broughton; 2, Jess 
C. Andrew, West Point, Ind.: 3, George 
McKerrow & Sons, Pewaukee, Wis. 

Ram lamb—First, Iroquois Farm, Coop- 
erstown, N. Y.; 2, W. P. Pulling & Son, 
Parma, Mich; 3, H. L. Wardwell. 

Yearling ewe—Iroquois Farm; 2 and 3, 
McKerrow. 

Ewe jamb—First, Iroquois Farm; 2 
3, Broughton. 

Flock—First, Broughton; 2, Andrew; 3, 
Wardwell. 

Flock, American-bred—First, 
2, Broughton; 3, Campbell 

Get of sire, 4 lambs—First, 
Farm; 2, Broughton; 3, Wardwell. 


Arnold; 2, 


5 
Oo, od. 


and 


Wardwell; 


Iroquois 








Flock, 
two ewe Jambs 
Hall Farms. 

Four lambs, 
and 3, Walnut Hall Farms. 

Champion ram—Walnut Hall Farms. 

Champion ewe—Arnold, on lamb. 


two yearling ewes and 
First, Arnold; 2, Walnut 


one ram 


get of ome ram—First, 2 


EXMOOR BREEDING SHEEP. 


Mr. Allen C. Young. of Bedford, Eng- 
land, was the only exhibitor. Five rams, 
five ewes and two groups were entered 
by Mr. Young. 


THE PURE BRED CATTLE SALES. 
All the public sales of pure bred cattle 
at the International stock show last week 
were successful, and made higher aver- 
ages than a year ago. 

The Short-horns averaged $426.80. Three 
head reached $1,000, the top price being 





$1,2 for Maxweiton’ Rean Lady, two- 
year-old, to Robert Crane, of Maryland. 





The Purdy Bros. junior champion heifer, 
Monarch’s Victoria, sold for $1,000, to 
J. W. MeDegmott, of Kahoka, Mo. The 
M. Wagner show heifer, Mary Abbhbots- 
burn %th, sold for $1,000 also, the buyer 
being J. H. Springfield, of New York. The 
top price for bulls was $750, paid by C. F. 
Mitchell, of Farragut, lowa, for Double 
Sultan, calved January, 1913. The bulls 
averaged $446.30 and the females $4206.00. 


The total on the forty-two head sold was 
$17,925. 
The Angus sale made an average of 


$274 on fifty-two head. The highest price 
for an Angus bull calf in a number of years 
war received at this sale when the Binnie 
show calf, Kemp, sola for $2,006 to C. D. 

E. F. Caldwell of Burlington Junction, 
Mo. The twenty bulls in the sale made 
an average of $373. 

The Galloways made an average of $162, 
with a top price of $525 for the show bull 
Optimist. G. E. Clark, of Kansas, was 
the buyer. 

The Herefords made the highest aver- 
age of any of the association pure bred 
sales, and the highest that the breed has 
made at the International. The top prices 
of the week were paid at the Hereford 





Champion Short-horn Steer—Shown by J. H. Prather. 


Champion ram—tIroquois Farm. 
Champicn ewe—Ircaucjis Farm, 


COTSWOLDS. 

Judge—F. Poirscn. 
ram—First I. F. Park, Buford, 
Ont.; 2, A. W. Arnold, Galesville, Wis.; 3, 
E. Brien & Sons, Ridgtown, Ont. 

Yearling ram—First. Park, 2, 
Farms, Waukesha, ‘Vis.: 3, Arnold. 

tam Lamb—First, Arnold; 2, Park; 3, 
Brien. 

Yearling ewe—First, 
and 3, Brien. 


Anoka 


Anoka Farms; 2 


Ewe lamb—First and 3, Park; 2, Anoka 
Farms. 

Flock—First, Park: 2, Anoka Farms; 3, 
Brien. 

Get of ram, 4 !ambs—First, Arnold; 2, 
Brien; 3, Anoka Farms. 


Champion ram—Park, on yearling. 
Champion ewe—Ancka Farms, on year- 
ling. 


DORSETS. 

Judge—James BicLay. 

Aged ram—wW. H. Miner, Chazy, N. Y.; 
2 and 3, Fillmcre Farms, Bennington, Vt. 

Yearling ram—First and 2, Fillmore 
Farms; 3, Miner. 

Ram lamb—First, 
more Farms. 

Yearling ewe—First. Tilimore Farms; 2, 
J. B. Henderson, Hickory, Pa.; 3, Miner. 

Ewe lamb—First and 3, Miner; 2, Fill- 
more Farms. 

Flock—First, Fil’mcre Farms; 2, Miner; 
3. Henderson. 

Get cf ram, 4 
Fillmore Farms; 3. 

Champion ram— Miner, 

Champion ewe—Miner, 


HAMPSHIRES. 


Miner; 2 and 3, Fill- 


lambs—First, Miner; 2, 
Henderson. 
on aged ram. 


on lamb. 


Judge—James McLay. : 
tam, two years or over—First, 2 and 


3, Walnut Hall Farms, Donerail. Ky. 
Yearling ram—First and 3. Walnut Hall 
Farms; 2, A. W. Arnold, Galesville, Wis. 


Ram lamb—First and 3, Walnut Hall 
Farms; 2, Arnold. 
Yearling ewe—First, Arnold; 2 and 3, 


Walnut Hall Farms. 
Ewe tamb—First and 2, Arnold; 3, Wal- 
nut Hall Farms, 





sate, which was the last of the pure bred 

<,. A. Tow’s senior bull calf topped 
the sale at $2,250, the buyer being A. B. 
Cook, of Helena, Mont. The two-year- 
old bull, Bonnie Lad 2sth, sold for $2,100 
Jas Chesney, of Evanston, Wyo. 
Prince Rupert 50th, another two-year-old, 
eold for $1,136 to C. G. Cochrane & Son, 
of Kansas. The top price for females was 
$2,050 for Defender’s Lassie, a February 
yearling. The buyer was ©. Harris, of 
Missouri. The two-year-old heifer, Bon- 
nie Lass 20th, sold for $1,250 to A. H. 
Taylor, of Kentucky. The twenty females 
made an average of $476.75, and the 
twenty-six bulls averaged $626.70, the gen- 
eral average being $561.50. 


£28.e8. 


to 


The fat loads of cattle that won prizes 
at the International this year, outside the 
grand champion load, sold at an average 
of $19.10 per ewt. 


SHOW CAR LOAD HOG SALES. 


There were twenty car loads of hogs 
entered in the car lot division of the In- 
ternational this year. -These were sold 


at public auction and prices ranged from 
$9.15 to $8.19 per cwt. The grand cham- 
pion load of Berkshires, exhibited by I. D. 
King, of. Kansas, solid at $9.05 per ecwt. 
The average cn the twenty loads was 
$8.55. Last year there were ten loads in 


the car lot division, and the average then 
was $8.29. Two years ago the average 
was only $6.42 per cwt. 


SALE OF SHOW STEERS. 

In the auction sale of single show steers 
at the International last week the year- 
ling steer exhibited by W. B. Seeley. of 
Mt. Pleasant, Jewa, topped the sale at 
$12.75 per cwt. The heavier steers in the 
two-year-old classes did not sell above 
$10.00, this price being paid for the two- 
year-old exhibited by Carl Rosenfeld, of 
Kelley, Towa. This steer was the grand 
champion at the Iowa State Fair. The 
three-year-old steers were at @ sti'l great- 
er disadvantage and few of them got much 


above $9.00. W. J. Miller, of Newton, 
Iowa. bid off an Angus yearling steer at 
$11.00 per cwt. to carry over for next 


There were 157 show steers 


packing companies were he principal 
buyers. The grand champion steer was 
not offered for sale. 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 

Arthur G. Leonard, president of the 
Union Stock Yards and Transit Company, 
was elecied president of the International 
Live Stock Association, at the annual 
meeting. The phenomenal attendance at 
the 1913 International strongly impressed 
members of the association with the ever- 
increasing popularity of the show. Nine 
directors were named for three years as 
follows: A. J. Lovejoy, E. F. Swift, W. C. 





Brown, KE. H. Ingwersen, Fred Pabst, O. 
EK. Bradfute, John Cunningham, J. W. 
Martin and Robe Miller. Thomas E. 


Wilson was elect.d to fill the unexpired 
term of the late Kkdward Morris. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected: Arthur G. 
Leonard, president; R. B. Ogilvie and 
W. E. Skinner, vice-presidents; O. T. 
Henkle, treasurer, and B. H. Heide secre- 
tary and general superintendent. 


MEETING OF DAIRY SHORT-HORN 
BREEDERS. 

The new organization of dairy Short- 
horn breeders held a meeting during the 
International, which was attended by an 
enthusiastic crowd. The following officers 
were elected to act for the coming year: 
G. H. Davison, Milbrook, N, J., president; 
8S. D. May, Granville Center, Pa., vice- 
president; C. B. Wade, Orangeville, Ohio, 
secretary-treasuretr. Board of directors, 
one-year term: D. F. McLaughlin, South 
Dakota; W. H. Otis, Colorado Springs, 


Colo.; Wm. Grace, Barrington, U1. Two- 
year term: F. McMartin, Claremont, 
Minn.; F. Holland, Milton, Iowa; 8. H. 


Davidson. Three-year term: Geo. Taylor, 
Shelburne, Mass.; L. D. May and C. B. 
Wade. The association will meet at this 
show next year. 


PERCHERON SOCIETY OF AMERICA. 

Four directors were elected at the an- 
nual meeting of the stockholders of the 
Percheron Society of America. The two 
new directors are Prof. C. F. Curtiss of 
Iowa, and Lieutenant Governor U. L. Bur- 
dick of North Dakota. J. L. Delancey, of 
Minnesota, and W. S. Dunham, of Illinois, 
were re-elected. The retiring directors 
are H. G. McMillan and C. O. Keiser, of 
Iowa. Secretary Wayne Dinsmore re- 
ported over 2,500 inquiries for literature 
on Percherons received the past year from 
publicity obtained through advertising in 
farm papers, and articles on the breed. 
Treasurer W. S. Dunham reported a sur- 
plus of over 20.000, besides a large amount 
invested in interest-bearing paper. The 
attendance was estimated at 600. Nearly 
1,700 proxies were available, but not used. 


BELGIAN BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

The American Association Importers and 
Breeders of Belgian Horses held in a 
live'y discussion “of ways and means for 
improving the association. The annual 
election of officers resulted as follows: 
President, George R. Crouch, of Lafayette, 
Ind.; vice-president, Fli Sprunger, of Sag- 
inaw, Mich.; secretary and treasurer, J. D. 
Connor, Jr., of Wabash, Ind.; directors, A 
Latimer Wilson, cf Creston, lowa: and 
Henry Wolf, of Wabash, Ind.: executive 
committee, J. M. Frisinger, of Decatur, 
Ind., and A. B. Holbert, of Greeley, lowa 
The report of the treasurer showed all 
debts paid and a balance of $6,754 in the 
treasury. 


WHITE SWINE BREEDERS’ CONGRESS 


The White Swine Breeders’ Congress of 


America arranged a universal score card. 
This score card will be an advantage to 
the Chester White breed because the 
hogs of this breed are placed on the same 
footing. Officers elected are: Presiden 
. T. Cummins, Xenia, Ohio; vice-presi- 
dent, C. R. Doiy, Charleston, TL; secre- 


tary, F. J. Wade, Weston, Ohio, and treas- 
urer, J. N. Bradshaw, Lamar, [lL More 
than 200 Chester White hogs breeders at- 
tended this meeting. 


GALLOWAY BREEDERS. 

There was an optimistic discussion, «f 
Galloway cattle at the annual meeting of 
the American Galloway Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation. There was a large attendance 
of members. ‘Three directors were elected 
as follows: A. W. Straubb, of Avoca, 
Neb.; O. H. Swigart, of South Bend, Ind.; 
J. F. Meserve, of Ellis, Kan. 


RAMBOUILLET BREEDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


R. A. Jackson, of Dayton, Wash., was 
elected president of the American Ram- 
bouillet Sheep Breeders’ Association. The 
Rambouillet men were out in force, and 
there were many discussions about the 
breeding and raising of sheep. Other 


officers elected were: Vice-president, F 
S. King, of Laramie, Wyo.: secretary, 
Dwight Lincoln, of Milford Center, Ohi 

treasurer, E. L. Davis, of Flint, Mich 

directors, F. R. Crock, of Belle Fourche, 
S. D.; John E. Webb, of Southport, Ind 

L. W. Shaw, of Pattersburg, Ohio. 


ABERDEEN ANGUS ASSOCIATION. 

The American Aberdeen Angus Breed- 
ers’ Association annual meeting was 
tended by more than 150 members. } 
report showed the organization to be in a 
flourishing condition financially, business 
having increased 15 pér cent. Officers 
elected are Jno. D. Evans. of Sugar Grove, 
Ill., president; E. F. Caldwell, vice-presi- 
dent; Charles Gray, Stock Yards, Chicag 
secretary, and C. J. Martin, of Jeffersch,; 
Towa, treasurer. M. A. Judy, F. F. Cald- 
well, H. M. Brown, John ID. Evans, Charles 
Escher, Jr.. and J. Garrett Tolan were 
re-elected to the board of Mirectors and 
Len H. Lamar, J. C. White and W. W, 
Wilson were the new members f the 
board elected at the 


meeting 
POLLED HEREFORD ASSOCIATION. 
The annual meeting of the American 


Polled Hereford Breeding Association re- 
sulted as follows: J. F. Green was electe< 








year’s shows. 


offered, many of them prize winners. The 
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of stumps aday. No stumps 
can resist the Hercules, 
Doubles land value—enables 
you to make $1200.00 on 40 acres 
the first year $050.00 ios are 
2 out—and 750. n crops 
wees cucry year after. Get the 
Why not 
Write Us Now 


Book tells all the 
acts—shows many 
photos and letters 
from owners—tells all 
aboutthe many Her- 
cules features. We'll 


proof. 


also quote you a special money-saving price 
proposition that w7ld tnterest you. 
HERCU 


Address 














Buy “hubby” a 5A robe, ora 5A blanket for his 
favorite horse; he will appreciate it as much as 
a personal Xmas gift. 5A Horse Blankets will 
outlast two ordinary blankets; therefore, they 
are the cheapest. Select the 


5A Storm King 


Square Blankets 
Strongest, warmest, thickest and closest woven. 
Will keep “Dobbin” snug and “‘comfy” against 
the bitterest storm. Weigh 8 lbs. Measure 84x90 
inches. Medium priced. 


Write for booklet showing blankets in colors. 


WM. AYRES & SONS, Philadelphia, Pa. 
PS RMS TIRE TIES INT 


WELSON SUBMERGED TANK 
HEATER 
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Note Construction: No heat going to 
waste. All passing under the water. Indispens- 
able to all farmers. Pays for itself in 2 months 
with 2 cows. Burns straw, corn cobs, all rub- 
bish, coal and wood Ashes removed in a few 
seconds without disturbing the Heater. Heats 
water with one-half less fuel than any other 
Heater. Let us send you a Heater on two weeks 
free trial, just as we have to thousands of others. 
This heater is now in use in thirty states and 
Canada. If not sold by your dealer, do not neg- 
lect sending for catalog and price, now while it 
is fresh in your mind. A postal will bring our 
catalogue and testimonials free of charge. 

NELSON MFG. CO., 
10 Wall Street, Deerfield. Wis. 


MAKE A WILL 


If there is no WILL the courts settle estates, 
take years to do it, eat up a large part in fees, 
etc. You should say what becomes of your goods 
—not leave it to others, their claims and lawsuits. 
A lawyer will charge $) to $5 to make out your 
WILL, but you can do it yourself in a few min- 
utes. For $1 we will send you asimple, strong 
legal form of LAST WILL AND TESTAMENT 
which you can sign before witnesses and your 
property and money is protected for wife, loved 
one or whoever you designate by a few strokes of 
your pen. Send a dollar, currency or money 
order, and your name and address to 

LEGAL DOCUMENTS BUREAU 
734 Monadnock Bldg., Chicago, Illinois 


Save Work, 
Time, Money 


By using ourlowdown 


steel wheel e Han dy Wagons 


wagon 
saves high lifting, lighten 
draft, don’t rut roads. Spokes 
don't loosen — wheels don’t dry out or rot. 
Write for free book on Wagons and Wheeis. 
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| CHAPTER VII 
In Which Jim and Mike Conlin Pass Through a Great Trial, 
and Come Out Victorious. 
SYNOPSIS. breathed over him. He did not know that 
The scene of this story is laid at Seven- there was better medicine in the pure air, 
oaks, a small eastern town, the seat of a in the balsamic bed, in the broad still- 
large rifle factory owned by Kobert Bel- 


cher, who is the big man of the place, and 


who dominates it. Tom Buffum is the 
keeper of the county poor farm and in- 
sane asylum, and for reasons which will 


appear as the story unfolds, Belcher wish- 
es to continue him in this place. At the 
annual town meeting, when the care of 
the poor was let to the lowest bidder, 
Rev. Mr. Snow tries to bring about a re- 
form, but is opposed by Belcher, and 
Buffum gets the contract for another 
year. Miss Butterworth, a seamstress, 
had urged Mr. Snow to make the fight, 
and is greatly disappointed at the result. 
As she leaves the meeting in tears, she 
meets Jim Fenton, a trapper, who has 
come to town to sell his furs and buy 
supplies. Jim admires her greatly, and 
offers to help her. Paul Benedict is an 
inventor who worked in the Belcher fac- 
tory and invented a valuable improvement 


for the rifle. His wife dies, he loses his 
mind, and is thrown into Tom Buffum’'s 
insane ward, where Belcher wants him 
kept. As Jim Fenton leaves town, he 
meets Harry Benedict, Paul's little boy, 
who is kept in the poor-house. From him, 
Jim learns for the first time that Paul 


Benedict, his old friend, who used to hunt 
with him every fall. is in the insane ward, 
Jim tells Harry that he intends to stay 
at the poor-house that night, and wants to 
meet him secretly the next day after he 
leaves. Jim stays over night with Buf- 
fum, goes through the insane ward in the 


morning, and finds his friend, Benedict. 
Benedict recognizes Jim, and is made to 
understand that Jim will come after him 


some night, but he is to say nothing about 


it. Jim meets Harry and tells him that 
on a week from the following Saturday 
night, he will come with a horse and 
wagon for the boy and his father. Jim 


then starts for his camp in the woods, ar- 


ranging with Mike Conlin for the horse 
and such help as he may need. Jim 
meets Harry as agreed. It is a dark, 
stormy night, and he takes Benedict from 
the insane ward, without being seen, and 
they make their escape in the wagon to 
Mike Conlin’s home. From there they 
go in a canoe up the river to the new 
cabin Jim has built in the deep timber. 


thinks he is crossing the gulf to 
Abraham's bosom It is late Sunday 
morning when Benedict's escape is dis- 
covered, and there is great consternation 
in Sevenoaks. Belcher is much excited, 
and organizes searching parties, but the 
people are suspicious of him. He starts 
on the road to Jim Fenton's home, known 
as Number Nine. 


senedict 


“There, Turk, there they be!"’ said Jim 
to his dog, pointing to his passenger, as 
he stood caressing him, with one foot on 
the land and the other holding the boat to 
the shore. ‘“‘There’s the little chap that 
I've brung to play with ye, an’ there’s the 
sick man that we've got.to take care of. 
Now, don’t ve make no row.” 

Turk looked up into his master’s face, 
then surveyed the new-comers with a wag 
of his tail that had all the force of.a wel- 
come, and, when Harry leaped on shore, 
he smelt him over, licked his hand, and 
accepted him as a satisfactory companion. 

Jim towed his boat around a point into 
a little cove where there was a beach, 
and then drew it by a long, strong pull 
entirely out of the water. Lifting Bene- 
dict and carrying him to his own cabin, 
he left him in charge of Harry and the 
dog. while he went to make his bed in 
“Number Ten.” His arrangements com- 
pleted, he transferred his patient to the 
quarters prepared for him, where, upheld 
and pillowed by the sweetest couch that 
weary body ever rested upon, he sank into 
slumber. 

Harry and the dog became inseparable 
companions at once; and, as it was neces- 
sary for Jim to watch with Benedict dur- 
ing the night, he had no difficulty in in- 
ducing the new friends to occupy his 
cabin together. The dog understood 
responsibility, and the lad accepted his 
protector; and when both had been boun- 
tifully fed, they went to sleep side by side 

It was, however, a troubled night at 
Number Ten. The patient’s imagination 
had been excited, his frame had under- 
gone a great fatigue, and the fresh air, 
no less than the rain that had found its 
way to his person through all his wrap- 
pings, on the previous night, had pro- 
duced a powerful impression upon his 
nervous system. It was not strange that 
the morning found Jim unrefreshed, and 
his patient in a high, delirious fever. 

“‘Now’s the time,”’ said Jim to himself, 
“when a feller wants some sort o’ reli- 
gion or a woman; an’ I hain’t got nothin’ 
but a big dog an’ a little boy, an’ no doc- 
tor nearer ’n forty mile.”’ 

Poor Jim! He did not know that the 
shock to which he had subjected the en- 
feebled lunatic was precisely what was 
needed to rouse every effort of nature to 
effect a cure. He could not measure the 


his 








Electric Wheel Ce., 55 Elim Street, Quincy, tl, 


influence of the subtle earth-currents that 





ness, in the nourishing food and the care- 
ful nursing, than in all the drugs of the 
world. He did not know that, in order to 
reach the convalescence for which he so 
ardently longed, his patient must go down 
to the very basis of his life, and begin and 
build up anew; that in changing from an 
old and worn-out existence to a fresh and 
healthy one, there must come a point be- 
tween the two conditions where there 
would seem to be no life, and where death 
would appear to be the only natural de- 
termination. He was burdened with his 
responsibility; and only the consciousness 
that his motives were pure and his pa- 
tient no more hopeless in his hands than 
in those from which he had rescued him, 
strengthened his equanimity and sustained 
his courage. 

As the sun rose, 
uneasy slumber, 
his heavy 


Benedict fell into an 
and, while Jim watched 
breathing, the door was noise- 
lessly opened, and Harry and the dog 
looked in. The hungry look of the lad 
summoned Jim to new duties, and, leaving 
Harry to watch his father, he went off to 
prepare a breakfast for his family. 

All that day and all the following night, 
Jim’s time was so occupied in feeding the 
well and administering to the sick, that 
his own sleeplessness began to tell upon 
him. He who had been accustomed to the 
sleep of a healthy and active man began 
to look haggard, and to long for the as- 
sistance of a trusty hand. It was with a 
great, irrepressible shout of gratification 
that, at the of the second day, he 
detected the form of Mike Conlin walking 
up the path by the side of the river, with 
a snug pack of provisions upon his back. 

Jim pushed his boat from the shore, and 
ferried Mike over to his cabin. The Irish- 
man had reached the landing ten miles 
below to learn that the birch canoe in 
which he had expected to ascend the river 
had either been stolen or washed away. 
He was, therefore, obliged to take the old 
“tot road’’ worn in former years by the 
lumbermen, at the side of the river, and 
to reach Jim’s camp on He was 
very tired, but the warmth of his welcome 
brought a merry twinkle to his eyes and 
the ready blarney to his tongue. 

.“Och! divil a bit wud ye be glad to see 
Mike Conlin if ye knowed he'd come to 
arrist ye. Jim, ye’re me prisoner. Ye'’ve 
been st’alin’ a pauper—a pair iv ’em, faith 


close 


1oot. 


—an’' ye must answer fur it wid yer life 
to owld Belcher. Come along wid me. 
None o’ yer nonsinse, or I'll put a windy 


in ye. 

Jim eyed him with a smile, but he knew 
that no ordinary errand had brought Mike 
to him so quickly. 

“Old Belcher sent 
Jim. 

“Be gorry, he did, an’ I’ve come to git 
a reward, Now, if ye'll be dacint, ye shall 
have part of it.’’ 

Although Jim saw that Mike was ap- 
parently in sport, he knew that the offer 
of a cash reward for his own betrayal 
was indeed a sore temptation to him. 

“Did ye tell ‘im anything, Mike?” 
quierd Jim, solemnly. 

“Divil a bit.” 

“An’ ye knowed I'd lick ye’if ye did. 
Ye knowed that, didn’t ye?” 

“I knowed ye'd thry it faithful, an’ if ye 
didn’t do it there’d be niver a man to 
blame but Mike Conlin.” 

Jim said no more, but went to work and 
got a bountiful supper for Mike. When 
he had finished, he took him over to Num- 
ber Ten, where Harry and Turk were 
watching. Quietly opening the door of 
the cabin, he entered. Benedict lay on 
his bed, his rapt eyes looking up to the 
roof. His clean-cut, deathly face, his 
long, tangled locks, and the comfortable 
appointments about him, were all scanned 
by Mike, and, without saying a word, both 
turned and retired. 

“Mike,’’ said Jim, as they retraced their 
way, “that man a’ me was like brothers. 
I found ’im in the devil’s own hole, an’ 
any man as comes atween me an’ him 
must look out fur ‘imself forever arter. 
Jim Fenton’s a good-natered man when 
he ain’t riled, but he’d sooner fight nor 
eat when he is. Will ye heip me, or won't 
ye?” 

Mike made no reply, but opened his 
pack and brought out a tumbler of jelly. 
“There, ye bloody blaggard, wouldn’t ye 
be afther lickin’ that now?” said he; and 
then, as he proceeded to unload the pack, 
his tongue ran on in comment. (A paper 
of crackers.) ‘‘Mash ’em all to smither- 
eens now. Give it to ’em, Jim.”” (A roast- 
ed chicken.) “Pitch intil the rooster, 
Jim. Crack every bone in ’is body.” (A 


ye, did he?" said 


in- 





bottle of brandy.) “Knock the head 
his shoolders, and suck ‘is bloog,” bn 
package of tea.) ‘Down with ¢ 
It’s insulted ye, Jim.’’ (A piece 
sugar.) ‘Och! the owld, bro 
Ye’ll be afther doin’ Jim Fen 
turn, will ye? Ye’ll be brakin’ his test 
fur ’im.”” Then followed a plate, cup a 
saucer, and these were supplementeg . 
an old shirt and various knick-knacks 1), 
only a woman would remember jn tyler 
to provide for an invalid far away Hine 
the conveniences and comforts of home 

Jim watched Mike with tearful eyes 
which grew more and more loaded and 
luminous as the disgorgement of the con 
tents of the pack progressed. 

“Mike, will ye forgive me?” saiq Jim 
stretching out his hand. “I was afeare 
the money’d be too many for ye; but bar. 
rin’ yer big foot an’ the ugly nose that's 
on ye, ye'’re an angel.”’ 

“Niver mind me fut,’”’ responded Mike 
“Me inimies don't like it, an’ they ca, 
give good raison fur it; an’ as fy me 


he tay 
of may), 
a) 
wn rasea) 
ton a bad 


nose, it'll look worser nor it does now 
when Jim Fenton gets a crack at jt.” 
‘“‘Mike,”” said Jim, ‘‘ye hurt me, Here's 


my hand, an’ honors are easy.” 

Mike took the hand without more aq, 
and then sat back and told Jim all aboy 
it. ; 

“Ye see, afther ye wint away that night 
I jist lay down an’ got a bit iv a shnooze, 





| 


an’ in the mornin’ I shtarted for me owld 
horse. It was a big thramp to where ye 
lift him, an’ comin’ back purty slow, | 
picked up a few shticks and put inti] the 
wagin for me owld woman—pine knots an’ 
the like o ’that. I didn’t get home much 
afore darruk, an’ me owld horse wasn't 
more nor in the shtable an’ I atin’ me 
supper, quiet like, afore Belcher druy up 
to me house wid his purty man on the 
seat wid ‘im. An’ says he: ‘Mike Conlin! 


Mike Conlin! Come to the door wid ye 
So I wint to the door, an’ he Says, gays 
he: ‘Hev ye seen a crazy old feller wig 


a b’y?”’ An’ says I: ‘There’s no crazy 
owld feller wid a b’y been by me house 
in the daytime. If they wint by at all at 
all, it was when me family was aslape.” 
Then he got out of his wagin and come in, 
an’ he looked ‘round in all the corners 
careless like, an’ thin he said he wanted 
to go to the barrun. So we wint to the 
barrun, and he looked all about purty 
careful, and he says, says he: ‘What ye 
been doin’ wid the owld horse on a Sun- 
day, Mike?’ And says I to him, says I: 
‘Jist a pickin’ up a few shticks for the 
owld woman.’ An’ when he come out he 
see the shticks in the wagin, and he says, 
says he: ‘Mike, if ye'll find these fellers 
in the woods, I'll give ye five hundred dol- 
lars.’ And says I: ‘Squire Belcher,’ says 
I (for I knowed he had a wake shpot in 
‘im), ‘ye are richer nor a king, and Mike 
Conlin’s no betther nor a pauper himself, 
Give me a hundred dollars,’ says I, ‘an 
I'll thry it. And be gorry I’ve got it right 
there’ (slapping his pocket.) ‘Take along 
somethin’ fo r’em to ate,’ says he, ‘and 
faith I've done that same and found me 
min; an’ now I'll stay wid ye fur a week 
an’ ’arn me hundred dollars.” 

The week that Mike promised Jim was 
like a lifetime. To have someone with 
him to share his vigils and his responsi- 
bility lifted a great burden from his shoul- 
ders. But the sick man grew weaker and 
weaker every day. He was assiduously 
nursed and literally fed with dainties; but 
the two men went about their duties with 
solemn faces, and talked almost in 4 
whisper. Occasionally one of them went 
out for delicate game, and by alternate 
watches they managed to get sufficient 
sleep to recruit their exhausted energies. 

One morning, after Mike had been there 
four or five days, both stood by Benedict's 
bed, and felt that a cfisis was upon him. 
A great uneasiness had possessed him for 
some hours, and then he had sunk away 
into a stupor or sleep, they could not de- 
termine which. 

The two men watched him for a while, 
and then went out and sat down on a 10g 
in front of the cabin, and held a consul- 
tation. 

“Mike,”’ 
did. 
on't; 


said Jim, ‘‘somethin’ must be 
We've did our best, an’ nothin’ comes 
an’ Benedict is nearer Abram’s bo- 
som nor I ever meant he should come if 
my time. I ain’t no doctor; you ain't no 
doctor. We've nussed ‘’im the best we 
knowed, but I guess he’s a goner. It’s 
too thunderin’ bad, for I'd set my heart 
on puttin’ ’im through.” 


“Well,” said Mike, ‘I’ve got me hun- 


dred dollars, and you'll git yer pay in the 
nixt wurruld.”’ 

“T don’t want no pay,”’ responded Jim. 
“An’ what do ye know about the next 
world, anyway?” 

“Fhe praste says there is one,” said 
Mike. 


“The priest be hanged! What does he 
know about it?’’ 

“That’s his business,’ said Mike. ‘‘It’s 
not for the like o’ me to answer for the 
praste.”’ 

“Well, I wish he was here, in Number 
Nine, an’ we'd see what we could git out 
of ‘im. I’ve got to the end o’ my rope.” 


The truth was that Jim was becoming 
religious. When his own strong right hand 
failed in any enterprise, he ~*9”s came 
to a point where the possibilities of a su- 
perior wisdom and power dawned upod 
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= 
He had never offered a prayer in 
<< but the wish for some medium or 
iestrurn nt of intercession was strong 
within him. At last an idea struck him, 
nd he turned to Mike and told him to go 
owe to his old cabin, and stay there 
while he sent the boy back to him. 
When Harry came up, with an anxious 
face, Jim took him between his knees. 
“Little feller.”’ said he, “I need com- 
fortin’ It's a comfort to have ye here in 
- arms, an’ I don’t never want to have 
vou go way from me. Your pa is awful 
wick, and perhaps he ain’t never goin’ to 
be no better. The rain and the ride, I'm 
sfeared, Was too many for him; but I've 
gid the best I could, and I meant well to 
poth on ye, an’ now I can’t do no more, 
and there ain't no doctor here, an’ there 
ain't no minister. Ye've allers been a 
pretty eood boy, hain’t ye? And don't 
ye spose ye can go out here a little ways 
behind a tree and pray? I'll hold on to 
the dog; an’ it seems to me, if I was the 
iord, | sh’a pay ‘tention to what a little 
feller like you was sayin’. There ain't 
nobody here but you to do it now, ye 
know I can nuss your pa and fix his 
yittles, and set up with ‘'im nights, but I 


can't pray. I wasn’t brung up te it. Now, 
if ye'll do this, I won't ax ye to do nothin’ 
dse.” 

The boy was serious. He looked off 
with his great black eyes into the woods. 
had said his prayers many times when 


He 

“8 did not know that he wanted anything. 
Here Was @ great emergency, the most 
terrible that he had ever encountered. He, 
a child, was the only one who could pray 
for the life of his father; and the thought 
of the responsibility, though it was only 
dimly entertained, or imperfectly grasped, 
overwhelmed him. His eyes, that had 
been strained so long, filled with tears, 
and, bursting into a fit of uncontrollable 
weeping, he threw his arms around Jim's 
peck, where he sobbed away his sudden 
and almost hysterical passion. Then he 


gently disengaged himself and went away. 
Jim took off his cap, and, holding fast 
bis uneasy and inquiring dog, bowed his 
head as if he were in a church. Soon, 
among the songs of birds that were turn- 
ing the morning into music, and the flash 
of waves that ran shoreward before the 


breeze, and the whisper of the wind 
among the evergreens, there came to his 
ear the voice of a child, pleading for his 


father’s life. The tears dropped from his 
eeys and rolled down upon his beard. There 
was un element of romantic superstition 
in the man, of which his request was the 
offspring, and to which the sound of the 
child's voice appealed with irresistible 
power. 

When the lad reappeared and approached 


him. Jim said to himself: ‘‘Now, if that 
won't do it, ther’ won't nothin’.”’ Reach- 
ing out his arms to Harry, as he came 
up, he embraced him, and said: 

My boy, ye'’ve did the right thing. It’s 
better nor all the nussin’, an’ yé must do 
that every mornin’'—every mornin’; an’ 
don't ye take no for an answer. Now jest 
go in with me an’ see your pa.” 

Jim would not have been greatly sur- 
prised to see the rude little room thronged 
with angels, but he was astonished, almost 


to fainting, to see Benedict open his eyes, 


look about him, then turn his questioning 
gaze upon him, and recognize him by a 
faint smile, so like the look of other days 
—s» full of intelligence and peace, that 
the woodsman dropped upon his knees and 
hid his face in the blankets. He did not 
say a word, but, leaving the boy passion- 
ately kissing his father, he ran to his own 
Cabin 


Seizing Mike by the shoulders, he shook 


him as if he intended to kill him. 

“Mike,’’ said he, ‘‘by the great horned 
spoons, the little feller has fetched ‘im! 
Git yer pa'tridge broth and yer brandy 
quicker’n lightnin’. Don’t talk to me no 
more ‘bout yer priest! I’ve got a trick 
worth two o’ that.” 

Both men made haste back to Number 
Ten, where they found their patient quite 
able to take the nourishment and stimu- 
ant they brought, but still unable to 
speak. He soon sank into a refreshing 
slumber, and gave signs of mending all 
through the day. The men who had 
watched him with such careful anxiety 


Were full of hope, and gave vent to their 
lightened spirits in the chaffing which, in 
their eareless hours, had become habitual 
With them. The boy and the dog re- 
joiced, too, in sympathy; and if there had 
been ten days of storm and gloom, ended 
by a brilliant outshining sun, the aspect 
of the camp could not have been more 
Suidenly or happily changed. 

Two days and nights passed away, and 
then Mike declared that he must go home. 
The patient haa spoken, and knew where 
he was. He only remembered the past as 
adream. First, it was dark and long, and 
full of horror, but at length all had be- 
come bright; and Jim was made supreme- 
ly happy to learn that he had had a vision 
of the glory toward which he had pre- 
tended to conduct him. Of the fatherly 
breast he had slept upon, of the goiden 
Streets through which he had walked, of 
the river of the water of life, of the shin- 
ing ones with whom he had strolled in 
Companionship, of the marvelous city that 
hath foundations, and the ineffable beauty 
of its ~" **-r and Builder, he could not 








speak in full, until years had passed away; 
but out of this lovely dream he had 
emerged into natural life. 

“He’s jest been down to the bottom, an’ 
started new.’’ That was the sum and 
substance of Jim’s philosophy, and it will 
be hard for science to supplant it. 

“Well,” said Jim to Mike, “‘ye’ve be'n 
a godsend. Ye've did more good in a 
week nor ye'll do ag’in if ye live a thou- 
sand year. Ye've ‘arned yer hundred 
dollars, and ye haven't found no pauper, 
and ye can tell ‘em Paul Benedict 
ain't no pauper, an’ ain't no crazy 
man, either.’ 

“Be gorry ye're right!'"’ said Mike. who 
was greatly relieved at finding his report 
shaped for him in such a way that he 
would not be obliged to tell a falsehood. 

“An’ thank yer old woman for me,” said 
Jim, ‘‘an’ tell her she’s the queen of the 


50. 
he 


huckleberry bushes, an’ a jewel to the side 
o’ the road she lives on.” 

“Divil a bit will | do it,’’ responded 
Mike. ‘She'll be so grand I can't live 
wid her.” 

“An’ tell her when ye've had yer quar- 


rel,’ said Jim, ‘‘that there'll allers be a 


place for her in Number Ten 


They chaffed one another until Mike 
passed out of sight among the trees; and 
Jim, notwithstanding his new society, felt 


lonelier, as he turned back to his cabin, 
than he had ever felt when there was no 
human being within twenty miles of him. 

The sun of early May had begun to 
shine brightly, the willows were growing 
green by the side of the river, the resinous 
buds were swelling daily, and making 
ready to burst into foliage, the birds re- 
turned one after another from their win- 
ter journeyings, and the thrushes filled the 
morning and the evenings alike with their 
carolings. Spring had come to the woods 
again, with words of promise and wings 
of fulfillment, and Jim’s heart was full of 
tender gladness. He had gratified his be- 
nevolent impulses, and he found upon his 
hands that which would tax their abound- 
ing energies. Life had never seemed to 
Him so full of significance as it did then. 
He could see what he had been saving 
money for, and he felt that out of the 
service he was rendering to the poor and 
the distressed was growing a love for them 
that gave a new and almost divine flavor 
to his existence. 

Benedict mended slowly, but he mended 
daily, and gave promise of the permanent 
recovery of a healthy body and a sound 
mind. It was a happy day for Jim when, 
with Harry and the dog bounding before 
him, and Benedict leaning on his arm, he 
walked over to his old cabin, and al! ate 
together at his own rude table. Jim never 
encouraged his friends questions. He en- 
deavored by every practical way to re- 
strain his mind from wandering into the 
past, and encouraged him to associate his 
future with his present society and sur- 
roundings. The stronger the patient grew, 
the more willing he became to shut out 
the past, which, as memory sometimes— 
nay, too otfen—recalled it, was an unbro- 
ken history of trial, disappointment, grief, 
despair, and dreams of great darkness. 

There was one man whom he could nev- 
er think of without a shudder, and with 


that man his possible outside life was in- 
separably associated. Mr. Belcher had al- 


by his command of money 
to come 


ways been able, 
and his coarse and despotic will, 


pel him into any course or transaction 
that he desired. His nature was offensive 
to Benedict to an extreme degree, and 
when in his presence, particularly when 
he entered it driven by necessity, he felt 
shorn of his own manhood. He felt him 
to be without conscience, without prin- 


ciple, without humanity, and was sure that 
it needed only to be Known that the in- 
sane pauper had become a sound and 
healthy man to make him the subject of 
a series of persecutions or persuasions 
that would wrest from him the rights and 
values on which the great proprietor was 


foully battening. These rights and values 
he never intended to surrender, and until 
he was strong and independent enough 


to secure them to himself, he did not care 
to expose his gentler will to the machina- 
tions of the great scoundrel who had 
thrived upon his unrewarded genius. 

So, by degrees, he came to look upon 
the woods as his home. He was there 
at peace. His wife had faded out of the 
world, his life had been a fatal struggle 
with the grossest selfishness, he had come 
out of the shadows into a new life, and in 
that life’s simple conditions, cared for by 
Jim’s strong arms, and upheld by his 
manly and cheerful companionship, he 
intended to build safely the structure of 
his health, and to erect on the foundation 
of a useful experience a better life. 

In June, Jim did his planting, confined 
almost entirely to vegetables, as there 
was no mill near enough to grind his 
wheat and corn should he succeed in 
growing them. By the time the young 
plants were ready for dressing, Benedict 
could assist Jim for an hour every day; 
and when the autumn came, the invalid 
of Number Ten had become a heavier 
man than he ever was before. Through 
the disguise of rags, the sun-browned 
features, the heavy beard, and the gen- 
erous and almost stalwart figure, his old 
and most intimate friends would have 
failed to recognize the delicate and at- 
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tenuated man they had once known. Jim 
regarded him with great pride, and al 
most with awe. He delighted to hear him 


talk, for he was full of information and 
overflowing with suggestion. 

“Mr. Benedict,’” said Jim one day, af- 
ter they had indulged in one of their long 
talks, “do ye s’pose ye can make a 
house?” 

“Anything.’ 

“A raal house, all ship-shape, for a 
woman to live in?” 

“With a little stoop, an’ a bureau, an’ 
some chairs, an’ a frame, like, fur posies 
to run up on?” 

“Yes, Jim, and a thousand things you 
never thought of.” 

Jim did not pur thie nversation 
further, but went « nv aeep into a 
brown study. 

During September, he was in the habit 
of receiving the visits of sportsmen, one 
of whom, a New York lawyer, who bore 
the name of Balfour, had come into the 
woods every year for several successive 
years. He became aware that his sup- 
plies were running low, and that not only 


was it necessary to lay in a winter's stock 
of flour and pork, but that his helpless 
proteges should be supplied with clothing 
for the coming cold weather. Benedict 
had become quite able to take care of 
himself and his boy; so one day Jim, 
having furnished himself with a supply 
of money from his long accumulated pile, 
went off down the river for a week’s ab- 


sence. 
He had a long consultation with Mike 
Conlin, who agreed to draw his lumber 


to the river whenever he should see fit to 
begin his enterprise. He had taken along 
a list of tools, furnished him by Benedict; 
and Mike carried him to Sevenoaks with 
the purpose of taking back whatever, fn 
the way of stores, they should purchase. 


Jim was full of reminiscences of his 
night’s drive, and pointed out to Mike 
all the localities of his great enterprise. 


Things had undergone a transformation 
about the poor-house, and Jim stopped 
and inquired tenderly for Tom Buffum, 
and learned that soon after the escape of 
Benedict, the man had gone off in an 
apoplectic fit. 

“He was a pertickler friend o’ mine,” 
said Jim, smiling in the face of the new 
oecupant, “an’ lm giad he went off so 
quick he didn’t know where he was goin’. 
Left some recks, didn’t he?’ 

The man having replied to Jim’s tender 





solicitude, that he believed the family 





were sufficiently well provided for, the 
precious pair of sympathizers went off 
down the hill. 

Jim and Mike had a busy day in Seven- 
oaks, and at about eight o'clock in the 
evening, Miss Keziah sutterworth was 
surprised in her room by the announce- 
ment that there was a strange man down- 
stairs who desierd to see her. As she en- 
tered the parlor of the little house, she 
saw a tall man tanding upright in the 
middle of the room, with his fur cap in 
his hand, and a huge roll of cloth under 
his arm 

Miss Butterworth, how fare ye?” said 
Jim, 

“T remember you,” said Miss HButter- 
worth, peering up into his face to read his 
features in the dim lizl You are Jim 
Fenton, whom | met last spring at the 


town meeting 
I knowed 
allers 
mer?” 
“Very well, I thank and Miss 
sutterworth dropped a courtesy, and then 
sitting down, she pointed him to a chair. 
Jim laid his cap on the floor, placed his 
roll of cloth upright between his knees, 
and, pulling his bandana handker- 
chief, wiped his perspiring 
“I've brung a little job 
Jim. 
“Oh, I 


Women 
sum- 


remember me. 
purty chirk 


you'd 


does be'n this 


you, sir,” 


out 
face 
fur ye,"’ said 
can't do it,” sald Miss Butter- 
worth at once “T’'m crowded to death 
with work. It’s a hurrying time of year.” 

“Yes, I knowed that, but this is a par- 
tickler job.”’ 

“Oh, they are 
sponded Miss Butterworth, 
head. 

“But this is a job fur pertickler folks.” 


all particular jobs,’ 
shaking 


re- 
her 


“Folks are all alike to me,” said Miss 
Butterworth, sharply. 

“These clo’es,"” said Jim, “are fur a 
good man an ‘a little boy. They has 
nothin’ but rags on ’em, an’ won't have 
till ye make these clo’es. The man is a 
pertickler friend ©’ mine, an’ the boy is a 
cute little chap, an’ he can pray better 
nor any minister in Sevenoaks. If you 


knowed what I know, Miss Butterworth, I 
don’t know but you'd do somethin’ that 
you'd be ashamed of, an’ I don’t know 
but you’d do somethin’ that [ sh’d be 
ashamed of. Strange things has hap- 
pened, an’ if ye want to know what they 
be, ye must make these clo'’es.”’ 

Jim had aimed straight at one of the 
most powerful motives in human nature, 
and the w began to relent, and te 


men 
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“Mortgage Lifters 


Such is the statement of J. B. Hare, a 12-year resident of the Deer Lodge 
Valley. Read what he has to say about this fertile district: 





Deer Lodge, Mont, Sept. 20, 1913. 

Dear Sir:—I came to the Deer Lodge Valley twelve years ago and have 
been engaged principally in diversified farming. Have raised small grains, 
winter wheat, alfalfa, hogs, poultry and garden produce. I have farmed the 
land carefully and harvested a great many bumper crops. Have cut as high as 
twelve tons of alfalfa in three cuttings; raised ninety-nine bushels of oats 
that weiched forty-two pounds to the bushel; twenty-five bushels of rye and 


forty bushels of barley to the acre, and large crops of potatoes and field peas, 
Am now raising winter wheat successfully With small fruit and berries I 
have had splendid success, and the one particuiar point that I have been 


enthusiastic about is hog raising. 

Here we have no hog discases to combat and we can raise feed so as 
to produce pork cheaper than such celebrated districts as Illinois and Iowa. 
I raise my hogs on alfalfa until finishing time. I finish on barley, peas and 
sometimes ship in corn For my dressed meats I have actually averaged two 
cents above Chicago prices. I consider hogs and chickens the best mortgage- 
lifters there ar Any man with thrift and industry can raise those success- 
fully and get splendid results on his returns, 

Am well satisfied with the country, climate and people. My land has 
always produced fine crops and I have gotten splendid prices for everything I 
have ever raised None of my land is for sale, but I do believe that if any 
eastern people, either renters or owners, knew what this country was capable 
vf producing they would have no hesits incy in disposing of their higher priced 
eastern land and securing a foothold here. Yours very truly, 

J. B. HARE. 


This letter speaks convincingly of the opportunities here awaiting the 
energetic, ambitious farmer. We have many other such letters. They 
are all published in our Deer Lodge Valley book. This book is free for 
the asking. Write to the undersigned for a copy. 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 


GEO. B. HAYNES, General Passenger Agent H, F. HUNTER, General Agent 
CHICAGQ 


613 Railway Exchange, CHICAGO 
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talk more: as if it were possible for her 
to undertake the job. 

“It may be,’ said the tailoress, 
ing, and scratching the top of her 
with a hair-pin, ‘“‘that I can work 
but I haven't the measure.” 

“Well, now, let’s see,’’ said Jim, pon- 
dering. ‘‘Whar is they about such a man? 
Don’t ye remember a man that used to 
be here by the name of—of—Benedict, 
wasn't it?—a feller about up to my ear— 
only fleshier nor he was? An’ the little 
feller—well, he’s bigger nor Benedict's 
boy—bigger, leastways, nor he was then.” 

Miss Butterworth rose to her feet, went 
up to Jim, and looked him sharply in the 
eyes. 

“Can you tell me anything about Bene- 
dict and his boy?” 

“All that any feller knows, I 
said Jim, ‘‘an’ I’ve never telled nobody 
Sevenoaks.”’ 

“Jim Fenton, 
me.” 

"On, ££ mint. 1 
woman I seen.” 

3Zut you needn't be afraid to tell me,” 
said Miss Buterworth, blushing. 

‘An’ will ye make the clo’es?” 

“Yes, I'll make the clothes, if I 
them for nothing. and sit up nights 
do it.’’ 

‘Give 
had a woman’s 
before he knew it 
crimson to the 

Miss Butterworth drew 
his, and in a low tone 
whole long story as only 
only he could tell it. 

“[ think you are the 
saw,” said Miss Butterworth, 
with excitement. 

“Well, turn about’s 
an’ | think you're the 
tur’ I ever seen,’’ responded Jim. ‘All 
we want up in the woods now is a woman, 
an’ I'd sooner have ye thar nor any other 
one.”’ 

“Pooh! what a spoon you are!” 
Miss Butterworth, tossing her head. 

“Then there’s timber enough in me fur 


think- 
head 
it in; 


know,” 
in 
be afraid of 


you needn't 


like ye better nor any 


make 
to 


said Jim, and he 
own almost 
face grew 
his bushy hair. 
her chair up 
he told her 
he knew it, 


us your hand,” 
hand in his 
and his 
roots of 
to 
the 
and 


noblest man I ever 
trembling 


fa’r play, they 
most genuine cree- 


say, 


said 


the puttiest kind of a buckle.” 

“But you're a blockhead—a great, good 
blockhead. That's just what you are,” 
said Miss Butterworth, laughing in spite 
of herself. 

“Well, ye can whittle any sort of a head 


out of a block,’ said Jim, imperturbably. 
“Let’s have done with joking,’’ said the 
tailoress, solemnly. 
“IT hain’t been jokin’,”’ said Jim. ‘I’m 
‘arnest. I been thinkin’ o’ ye ever 
sence the town meetin’. I been kinder 
livin’ on yer looks. I’ve dreamt about ye 
nights; an’ when I've be’n helpin’ Bene- 
dict, I took some sort o’ my pay, thinkin’ 
I was pleasin’ ye. I couldn't help hopin’; 
an’ now, when I come to ye so, an’ tell 
ye jest how the land lays, ye git ram- 
pageous, or tell me I’m jokin’. ’'’Twon't 
be no joke if Jim Fenton goes away from 
this house feelin’ that the oniy woman he 
ever seen as he thought was wuth a row 
o’ pins feels herself better nor he is.”’ 
Miss Butterworth cast down her eyes, 
and trotted her knees nervously. She felt 


in 


that Jim was really in earnest—that he 
thoroughly respected her, and that behind 
his rough exterior there was as true a 


man as she had ever seen; but the life to 
which he would introduce her, the gossip 
to which she would be subjected by any 
intimate connection with him, and the 
uprooting of the active social life into 
which the routine of her daily labor led 
her, would a great hardship. Then 
there was another consideration. which 
weighed heavily with her. In her room 
were the memorials of an early affection 
and the disappointment of a life. 

“Mr. Fenton,”’ she said, looking up. 

“Jest call me Jim.” 

“Well, Jim—’’ and Miss Butterworth 
smiled through tearful eyes—‘‘I must tell 
you that I was once engaged to be mar- 
ried.”’ 

“Sho! 


“Tes, 


be 


You don't say!” 
and I had 

“Now, you don’t tell me!” 

“Yes, and the only man I ever 
died—died a week before the day we 
set.”’ 

at 
off.”’ 

“Yes, I 
myself."’ 

“Well, 


thing ready.”’ 

loved 
had 
must have near finished 


purty ye 


should have been glad to die 
now, Miss Butterworth, 
s'pose that Jim Fenton fouldn’t 
that man to life if he could, 
your weddin’ singin’ hallelujer, 
think he’s meaner nor a rat. 
he’s dead, an’ 


more. He's a 


if ye 
bring 
and go to 
you must 
But ye know 
ye never can see him no 
goner, an’ ye'’re all alone, 
an’ here’s a man as’ll take care on ye fur 
him; an’ it.does seem to me that if he was 
a reasonable man he’d feel obleeged for 
what [I’m doin’.”’ 

Miss Butterworth could not help smiling 
at Jim’s earnestness and ingenuity, but 
his proposition was so sudden and strange 
—and she had so long ago given up any 
thought of marrying, that it was impos- 
sible for her to give him an answer then, 
unless she should give him the answer 
which he deprecated. 

“Jim,’’ she said at last, “I believe you 
are a good man. I believe you are honor- 
able, and that you mean well toward me: 
but we have been brought up very -differ- 














ently, 
bring 
doubt 


and the life into which you wish ¢ 
me would be very strange to me, 
whether I could be happy in it.” 
Jim saw that it would not help him to 
press his suit further at that time, and 
recognized the reasonableness of her hesgj 
tation. He knew he was rough and yp 
used to every sort of refinement, but hg 
also knew that he was truthful, and hon 
orable, and faithful; and with trust in pig 
own motives and trust in Miss Butter 
worth’s good sense and discretion, he 
withheld any further exhibition of pig 
wish to settle the affair on the spot, 
“Well, Miss Butterworth,” he said, rig. 
ing, ‘“‘ye know yer own business, but there 
will be a house, an’ a stoop, an’ a bureau, 
an‘ a little ladder for flowers, an’ Mike 
Conlin will draw the lumber, an’ Bene. 
dict ‘ll put it together, an’ Jim Fenton 'y 


be the busiest and happiest man in ga 
hundred mile.” A 
As Jim rose, Miss Butterworth also) 


stood up, and looked up into his face. Jimy 
regarded her with tender admiration. 
“Do ye know, I take to little 
wonderful, if they’re only alive?’ 
“There’s Benedict's little boy! 
fur hours arter I’ve had 


I feel "ing 


‘im in my arms,} 
jest because he’s alive an’ little. An’ i. 
don’t know—I—I vow, I guess I betterl 
go away. Can you git the clo’es made inf 
two days, so I can take ’em home with® 
me? Can't ye put’ em out round? rig 
pay ye, ve know. 


Miss Butterworth thought she could, anda 
on that promise Jim remained in Seven- 
oaks, 

How he got out of the house he 
remember, but he went away very much 
exalted. What he did during those two 
days, it did not matter to him, 
as he could walk over to Miss 
worth’s each night, and watch 
from his cover in the trees. 

Before the tailoress 
sleep that night, her brisk and ready 
shears had cut the cloth for the two suits 
at a venture, and in the morning the work 
was parceled among her _ benevolent 
friends, as a work of charity whose ob- 
jects were not to be mentioned. 

When Jim called for the elothes, they 
were done, and there was no money to be 
paid for the labor. The statement of the 
fact embarrassed Jim more than anything 
that had occurred in his interviews with 
the tailoress. 

“TI sh’ll pay ye sometime, even if so be 
that nothin’ happens,’’ said he; ‘‘an’ if so 
be that somethin’ does happen, it'll be 
squar’ anyway. I don’t want no man that 
I do fur to be beholden to workin’ women 
for their clo’es.”’ 

Jim took the big bundle under his left 
arm, and, extending his right hand, he 
took Miss Butterworth’s, and said: ‘Good 
bye, little woman; I sh’ll see ye ag’in, 
an’ here’s hopin’. Don’t hurt yerself, an’ 
think as we!l of me as ye can. I hate to 


3utter- 
her 


go away an’ leave everything loose like, 
but I s*pose I must. Yes, I don’t like to 
go away so’’—and Jim shook his head 


tenderly—‘‘an’ arter I go ye mustn't kick 
a stone on the road or scare a bird in the 


trees, for fear it'll be the heart that Jim 
Fenton leaves behind him.’ ; 
Jim departed, and Miss’ Butterworth 


went up to her room, her eyes moist with 
the effect of the unconscious poetry of his 
closing utterance. 

It was stil! early in the evening when 
Jim reached the hotel, and he had hardly 
mounted the steps when the stage drove 
up, and Mr. Balfour, encumbered with a 
gun, all sorts of fishing-tackle, and a lad 
of twelve years, deaped out. He was on 
his annual vacation; and with all the hi- 
larity and heartiness of a boy let loose 
from school, greeted Jim, whose. irresist- 
ibly broad smile was full of welcome. 

It was quickly arranged that Jim and 
Mike should go on that night with their 
load of stores; that Mr. Balfour and his 
boy should follow in the morning with a 
team to be hired for the occasion, and 
that Jim, reaching home first, should re- 
turn and meet his guests with his boat at 
the landing. 

(Continued next week.) 


Polk County, lowa, Leads.—Polk Coun- 
ty, lowa, produces more poultry products 
than any other county in the state, ac- 
cording to an official of an incubator 
company which recently moved its plant 
from Wayne, Neb., to Des Moines. He 
said Iowa was the leading state in the 
Union as far as poultry products are 
concerned, and that the production was 
greatest in Polk county. 





Navy Buys Argentine Beef.—In an ad- 
dress before the Kansas City Commer- 
cial Club, Secretary of the Navy Daniels 
announced that the navy department had 
contracted for beef with Argentine for the 
sailors off the coast of Mexico. The action 
is being severely criticized, even though it 
Was possible to buy this one cent a pound 
cheaper than any prices made by Ameri- 
can packers. Previously it has been the 
policy of the navy not to let foreign prod- 
ucts enter into competition with American 
goods in supplying the needs of the de- 
partment. The quality of Argentine beef 


is said to be quite inferior to our corn-fed 
beef and not worth so much pound for 
pound, 
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Veterinary Queries | 


WOODEN TONGUE IN A HEIFER. 

A Minnesota correspondent writes: 

“We have a half-blood Jersey heifer, 
three years old, due to freshen next 
month, which has been affeeted with what 
sur local veterinarian calls ‘wooden 
tongue.’ She first began to slobber a 
great deal, and then swelled between her 
jaws. He gave us an application for her 
threat which reduced the swelling. We 
have also been giving her iodide of potash 
twice daily in her drinking water for ten 
days at a time. After dosing for ten 
days, we would give her nothing for ten 
days, and then would repeat for ten days. 
We have repeated this treatment for four 
or five ten-day periods, but the cow still 
slobbers some. What would you advise 
us to do? Is the disease contagious? Will 
it in any way affect the milk?” 

Our correspondent’s heifer seems to be 
affected with a form of aetinomycosis 
known as “weoden tongue.’’ Actinomy- 
cosis is a contagious disease which some- 
times spreads to man. It does not spread 
at all rapidly, and generally not more 
than two or three animals out of a herd 
are affected. It is a serious disease, for 
unless checked, it generally causes de- 
struction of the parts which it attaeks. 
Our correspondent has done the right 
thing in desing with potassium iodide. 
Daily doses of one and a half to two and 
a half grams of potassium iodide, repeat- 
ed for ten days at a time, generally cure 
the disease. If, after the treatment has 
been repeated four or five times, the dis- 




















ease is not cured, it is probable that 
nothing may be hoped for from further 
treatment. We suspect from what our 


correspondent says that his heifer is on 
the road to recovery. We would not give 
her any further doses of potassium iodide 
for there is some danger of causing abor- 
tion in animals advanced in pregnancy. 
After the heifer calves we would give no 
potassium iodide, for the potassium iodide 
is excreted through the milk and makes 
is unfit fer use. Occasionally aetinomy- 
cosis affects the milk of the udder, and 
of course the milk of such cows should 
never be used. We would advise our cor- 
respondent to watch this cow carefully 
after she freshens. If she shows no symp- 
toms of the disease, it will be all right 
to use her milk. If, however, her tongue 
or jaws begin to swell, we would look 
with suspicion on the milk. 





WARTS. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“JT have a yearling colt which has a wart 
on the foreleg, just above the knee. What 
can I put on it to take it off?’ 

We suggest that this correspondent cut 
the wart off with a sharp knife as 
to the surface ef the skin as possible 
without bleeding. He should then rub on 
the roots of the wart terehioride of anti- 


close 


mony with a feather or piece of cotton. 
After a few days he should repeat the 
treatment with the terchloride of anti- 
mony, first pulling off any seabs which 
may have formed over the spot in the 
meantime. After two or three treatments 
With the terchloride of antimony, he 


should put on a healing ointment, such as 
a mixture of fowr tablespoonfuls of oxide 
ef zine and eight tablespeonfuls of lard. 
The treatment should be repeated if at 
first it does not succeed. 





INFLAMMATION OF THE KID- 
NEYS., 

An Towa correspondent 

“I have a five-year-old 


writes: 


sorrel horse 


that last spring had the ‘black-water’ 
twice, but never so bad that he went down 
on me. In the middle of the summer, 


when he had a fair drive or worked rath- 
er hard, I noticed that he stiffened in 
both fore and hind parts. After that I 
did not work him at all, but just let him 
do a little light driving. Nevertheless, 
he began to stumble badly. One evening, 
after he had been out on pasture all day, 
he came to the barn so stiff all over that 
I could hardly get him inside. That was 
about three months ago, and he has been 
so stiff that he has not been driven since. 
When he walks, he wabbles, and has no 
control of his hind legs. When he backs 
up, he goes right down on his haunches. 
I called in the veterinarian, and he said 
that the horse has spinal and kidney 
trouble. He deetored him, but it did not 
seem to do any good. When the weather 
changes frem warm to damp and cold, he 
gets worse. It seems to settle right in 
the small of his back. When I blanket 
him good, he seems to get better. He 
has a good appetite all the time. Can 
you or any of your readers suggest a way 
to treat this horse?’ 

The trouble is no doubt with the kid- 
neys, although the nervous system may 
also be affeeted. As general treatment, 
Wwe would suggest giving daily a tonic 
made by mixing twenty grains of nux 
vomica, two drams of phosphate of iron, 
and four drams of powdered gentian root. 
It might be worth while to put a mustard 
plaster over the loins. A good way to 


' will not move. 


, developed 





apply this is to mix ground mustard with 
lukewarm water and then rub it in 
against the hair over the loins.. The 
mustard is most effectively applied after 
the loins have been covered with hot 
blankets for an hour or two. After the 
mustard is rubbed in, it should be cov- 
ered with paper and a blanket. After the 
mustard has been on for an hour or so, 
it should be sponged off and the blanket 
again put on. This may be repeated for 
two or three days. An effort should be 
made to keep the herse warm, and it 
probably will be best to blanket him over 
the loins until he reeovers. 


PARALYZED SOW. 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 
“IT have a two-year-old sow which had 
pigs last spring. Her bowels were in bad 


condition, as she had no passage for a 
week. She would eat nothing, but drank 
milk and water while in this condition. 


Her pigs have been weaned for nearly two 
months. A few days ago I noticed that 
when I called her, she would start towards 
me, and then would go round and round, 
and then fall down. Now she is down on 
her stomach, and her hind legs stick out 
behind her. Her hind legs drag on the 
ground. She eats fairly well now, and 
her bowels seem to be in fair condition. I 
can see no cause for her lameness. What 
is the cause of this ailment? What can I 
do to cure her? I would also like to know 
what to do for a hog when the bowels 
There is a possibility that a tumor has 
on the brain of this sow. If 
such is the case, there is but little chance 
of recovery. 

Possibly this is @ simple case of partial 
paralysis. Medical treatment which has 
often given good satisfaction is one table- 
spoonful of cod liver oil, fifteen grains of 
phosphate of lime, and three drops of 
fluid extract of nux vomica, given as a 
dose twiee daily in a little food. If this 
treatment fails, dosing should be begun 
with Fowler’s solution of arsenic. Give 
six drops twiee daily for two weeks in a 
thin slop. 

No matter what medical treatment is 
given, it would be wise to give this sow 
in her feed tankage, oil meal, bran, or 
skim-milk; one-third of a pound of tank- 
age, two-thirds of a pound of oil meal, 
ene pound of bran, or four pounds of 
skim-milk would do very nicely added to 
the regular corn ration. 

A good physic for a full-grown hog is 
four to six tablespoonfuls of castor oil], or 
a couple of tablespoonfuls of epsom salts. 


FOOT-ROT IN HOGS. 


writes: 





A Nebraska correspondent 
have @ bunch of fall pigs three or 
four weeks old, which are troubled with 
scabs coming on the front at the 
jeints. Their hoofs are gradually rotting 
off. Fhey become very lame. Some of 
them got down so that | had to kill 
them.” 
This 
pigs. 


Pp) 








is not a very common trouble in 
We suspect that it is due to bac- 
terial infection. As treatment, we sug- 
gest taking off the seabs and washing 
with a coal tar dip solution, or putting 
on a dressing made by mixing five parts 
of coal tar dip solution, ten parts of sub- 
limed sulphur, and 1%) parts of vaseline 
or lard. It would be disinfect 
the premises thoroughly with coal tar dip 
solution and separate so far as practical 
the affected pigs from. the others. This 
treatment if thoroughly carried out sheu!d 
soon cure the trouble unless it 
thing entirely different from that which 


wise to 


is some- 


we think it is. 
COUGH IN PIGS. 

An Towa correspondent writes: 

“IT have a herd of twenty-five pigs that 
are badly infected with a cough. Part 
ef these hogs are kept on a well bedded 
brick floor and part on a ground floor. 
These pigs weigh about 150 pounds, and 


and skim- 
treat these 


oats, wheat 
shall f 


are fed 

milk. 

pigs?’’ 
Our 


on corn, 
With what 





suggestions to this correspondent 
must be of a general nature. Many dif- 
ferent things cause pigs to cough, and 
our correspondent’s letter does not give 
a clue as to the factor operating in his 
case. 

Many pigs covgh because they are 
wormy. To get rid of worms, an excel- 
lent treatment is six grains «f santonin 
and four grains of calomel per 100 pounds 
of live weight. This is mixed with a thin 
slop and given on an empty stomach the 
first thing in the morning. 

Some pigs cough because they are af- 
fected with an ordinary cold. Practica! 
treatment for them consists in seeing that 
they are given clean, dry quarters, well 
ventilated, and free from dust. It is im- 
portant that the pigs be not over-croewd- 


ed. Pigs which pile up are especially 
likely to catch cold. Pigs which sleep 
around a manure pile catch cold easily. 


Pigs with a cold, besides being given good 
quarters, should be fed on a laxative diet. 
A warm slop of tankage, oi} meal and 
shorts is good. 

Cough in pigs is sometimes one of the 
symptoms of hog cholera, It is always a 











forerunner of such serious respiratory 
diseases as pneumonia, pleurisy and bron- 
chitis. Occasionally the cough is nothing 
serious at all, but ‘is merely a nervous af- 
fection whieh the pigs outgrow after a 
time. 

Some of our readers have special tonics 
which they think are especially good for 
cough in pigs. One of these, which one 
of our Minnesota readers has used with 
particular satisfaction for a number of 


years, is the following: Madder, one 
pound; sulphur, one pound; resin, one 
pound; black antimony, one-half pound; 
iron sulphate, one and one-half pounds; 
asafetida, one-half pound; arsenic, one 
ounce. This is powdered and mixed, and 


one tablespoonful is given ence daily in a 
thin slop to each five 150-peund pigs 
whenever there is a tendeney to cough. 





SWOLLEN LEGS IN HORSES. 
An flinois correspondent writes: 
“T have a pair of 8 to 19-year-old geld- 
ings that were used to farm life until last 
spring, when | moved to town. This sum- 


mer [ used them considerably, hauling 
heavy loads and for driving. Since the 
work is slacking up at this time of the 
year, they are not used every day, and 
their legs, especially the hind ones, are 
swelling badly. They stand on a plank, 
the same as they were accustomed to 
Stand on when on the farm. They are 


of the roadster type. They are fair trav- 
elers, and are net bad on a load. Is this 
swelling any indication of dropsy or other 
disease? Can IL feed them anything to 
prevent the trouble? I am unable to ex- 
ercise them every day during the winter. 
L have no lot in town where I can let them 


exercise themselves. They have plenty 
of life, and eat well.” 
The legs of these horses are probably 


swelling because they are eating too much 
and mot getting emough exercise. We sug- 
gest that when they are being worked 
lightly, the graim ratiom be greatly re- 
duced. For a time it would be well to 
use bran and oil meal mashes imstead of 
part of the regular grain ratien. If the 
bowels are net moving regularly, it would 
be well to give a physie of a pound of 
Glauber’s salts. As direet treatment for 
the legs, we would suggest rubbing with 
witeh-hazel if the legs are badly in- 
flamed and cracked, a solution of one part 
of sulhprous acid, one part of glycerine, 
and one part of water, should be put on 
some cotton and applied to the swollen 
legs as a bandage. If the legs are in- 
flamed, but the skin is not broken, a good 
solution to apply on a bandage is made 
by dissolving two drams of sugar of lead 
in a quart of water. 


SORE FOOT IN CATTLE. 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 
“T would like to know 
can develop an inflamed hind foot 
as the result of over-feeding. One of my 
had an inflamed foot for six weeks. 
[t was badly swolien, and pus formed. I 
could not find anything in it. The swell- 
ing around the top of the hoof, and 
between the toes. Could this have been 
caused by standing in the barn last win- 
ter?’ 

Cows which stand in a dirty stable oc- 
develop feet. Sometimes 
gets in between the and 
inflammation. Occasionally the 
become overgrown, and as a result 
pressure the hoof-head becomes 
some a germ 


whether or not 


a cow 


cows 


was 


casionally sore 


something toes 
causes 
toes 
of the 
infiamed. In 
the 


cases seems 
disease. 
Generally, the best treatment 
the affected part in a coal 
tion. In badly inflamed cases this is best 


to Cause 
is to wash 
tar dip solu- 


followed by poultieing with a warm bran 
or flaxseed poultice. 
LUNG WORM IN PIGS. 
An Iowa correspondent writes: 
“Please tell me what is the trouble 
with my pigs. They have been coughing 
badly for about two months. They have 
good, well ventilated sheds to sleep in, 
and plentyeof light, clean straw. I feed 
ground oats and tankage im a slop, and 


ear corn and - whole oats on cement floors. 
I have not had any pigs die yet. I think 
the trouble is lung worms. If you 
of any remedy, please give full direetions 
for using it.” 

Sometimes pigs 
have caught cold. 
results from 
pneumonia, bronchitis, 
era. Dusty floors often 
There is a possibility that in 
spondent’s case the oat hulls 
causing the pigs to cough. 

We feel some hesitation im advising our 
eorrespondent to treat his pigs for lung 
worm, unless he has seen worms coughed 
up through the nostrils, or has found them 
in the lungs on post-mortem. 

Zemedies commonly suggested for lung 


kerosene, gasoline 


ieee 
BHOW 


cough because they 
At other times cough 
serious disease, such as 
pleurisy, or chol- 
cause coughs. 
our corre- 
have been 


worms are turpentine, 
and coal tar creosote. We do not have a 
great deal of faith in any of these. The 
theory seems to be that these drugs va- 
porize in the hog’s system, and are given 
off through the lungs, thus causing the 
worms to loosen their hold. Turpentine 
is given in teaspoonful doses with a littie 
milk three times daily. The coal tar cre- 


osote is mixed with water at the rate of 
1 te 00, and two tablespoonfuls of the 
mixture are given to each full-grown ani- 
mal. This may be mixed with a thin 
slop and given first thing in the morning, 
While the stomach is empty. If many 
hogs are to be treated, care should be 
taken that each one gets his share and 
no more. It is best not to treat hogs of 
miscellaneous sizes at the same time. 

Lung worm is a difficult parasite to 
handle. We would use the treatment sug- 
gested and keep the premises as clean as 
possible, filling up the mudheles, and 
keeping the pens and house free from 
dust. 


PILES IN PIGS. 


An Jowa correspondent 

“What causes piles in 
eaused by what they eat? 
that coal ashes or slaek coal would 
-ause piles? I have always fed coal ash- 
es and slack coal, and have never had 
any trouble’ before. [ always thought 
that these substances helped to keep the 
hogs in condition. They seem to enjoy 
eating them. My hogs have seemed to 
be healthy, and have done very well, but 
in the last month or six weeks I have 
had two of my best shotes take the piles. 
ls there any cure for piles in hogs? Had 
L better knock them in the head? The 
reetum protrudes from two to four inches, 
and smells very foulk What would you 
advise me to do? Is there any way of 
preventing the trouble?” 

In years past we have had several com- 
plaints of piles in hogs, which led us to 
believe that cinders and slack coal are 
a rather common cause of the trouble. 
As a general rule it will pay te let the 
hogs eat what they want to of these sub- 


writes: 
hogs? Is it 
Do you think 


stances, but at the first indication of piles 
we would keep the hogs from eating 
them. Exeessive diarrhea or constipa- 
tion, or both, cause piles. 


We would suggest that our correspond- 
ent prevent his pigs from eating ashes 
| and slack coal for two or three weeks. 
At the same time it would be well to feed 
a rather laxative diet. We would sug- 
gest a warm slop of oil meal or tankage, 
allowing about one-third or one-half of a 
pound of oil meal or tankage to each pig 
daily. 

As treatment for the affected pigs, the 


first thing is to wash off the protruding 
part of the rectum with soap and warm 
vater. The next thing is to dress with 
some such ointment as is made by mix- 
ing ten parts of vaseline and one part 
of ichthyoL Washing with a 5 per cent 
solution of powdered alum is also good. 
After the protruding part of the rectum 
has been softened by the ointment, an 
etfort may be made to replace it After 


this is done, it may be necessary to take 
a stitch across the anus to from 
coming out again. As a general rule, a 
veterinarian had best be called in to do 
this work. 


Keep it 


SORE EYES OF CATTLE. 

eattle, seen 
summer months, affecting 
causing many of them to 


infectious sore 


There is a disease among 
mostly in the 
the eyes, and 
go blind. This is an 


eyes, 


and by cattlemen on the range is spoken 
of as “pinkeye” of cattle. 

This disease is undoubtedly infectious, 
and spreads from one animal to another, 


probably through the medium of flies. The 
rums its course in an animal in 
and may result in 


disease 


weeks, 


from one to two 





total blindness, though usually the sight 
is not wmpaired. Only one eye may be 
affected. 

The first symptom is a profuse flow of 
tears; soon the eye becomes very sensi- 
tive to light, and is kept comstantiy closed. 
The eyeball becomes chouded, and gives 
the appearance of a film over the eye. 

Animals affected with this diesase 
should not be neglected. They should be 
confined in a comfortable stall, with the 
light excluded, and given laxative, nour- 


ishing food. 
A simple 


with a 


consists in bathing 
the strong solution of boric 
acid, or perhaps what will be still better, 
a few drops of the following mixture may 
be placed in the eyes with a dropper sev- 
eral times a day: Add half a grain of 
zine sulphate and ten grams of boric acid 


treatment 


eyes 


to an ounce of distilled water. 
The animal should be protected from 
flies, as they greatly increase the irrita- 


spread the 
George H. 


College. 


tion to the eyes and probably 
infection to other animals. 
Glover, Colorado Agricultural 





TUMORS FOLLOWING CASTRA- 


TION. 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

With reference to the tumors which 
sometimes follow castration with hogs, 
I will give you my treatment, which has 
proved quick and certain. As soon as the 
tumors are noted, cut them wide open. 
Do not bother to cut them out, but put a 


chunk of lime up against the end of the 
eord and press it there; it will stick after 





a moment or two. Then fill the rest of 
the tumor full of air slaked lime. I have 
tried this several times, with uniformly 
successful results. 
Cc. H. PORTER. 
Wright County, lowa. 
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Legal Inquiries 


Legal inquiries of general interest wil! be answered 
in this column free of charge to subscribers. If an 
answer by mail is desired a fee of $1.00 will be charged. 
This fee should always accompany inquiries of a 
purely personal nature which are not of interest to 
others. The full name and address must be signed 
to all inquiries, but will not be published. Write 
legal inquiries on a separate sheet of paper. 











LAWFUL FENCE. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 


“T have a line fence on a creek bottom 
where the creek crosses the fence five 
times in about twenty rods. My neigh- 
bor wants this hog tight and wants to 
compel me to put in woven wire. I 
would like to know what it requires for 
a lawful fence, and if it could be made 
of barbed wire. If so, how many wires 
must be used?’’ 

The Iowa law 
as follows: 


describes a lawful fence 


“A Jawful fence shall consist of three 
rails of good, substantial material, or 
three boards not less than six inches 


wide and three-quarters of an inch thick, 
such rails or boards to be fastened in or 
to good, substantial posts, not more than 
ten feet apart where rafis are used, and 
not more than eight feet apart where 
boards are used, or wire either wholly or 
in part, substantially built and kept in 
good repair; or any other kind of fence, 
which, in the opinion of the fence view- 
ers, shall be equivalent thereto, the low- 
est or bottom rail, wire or board not 
more than twenty nor than sixteen 
inches from the ground; the top rail, wire 
or board to be between forty-eight and 
fifty-four inches in height, and the cen- 
ter rail, wire or board not less than twelve 


less 





nor more than eighieen inches above the 
bottom rail, wire or board; or it shall 
consist of three wires, barbed with not 
less than thirty-six iron barbs of two 
points each, or twenty-six iron barbs of 
four points each, on each rod of wire, or 
of four wires, two thus barbed and two 
smooth, the wires to be firmly fastened 
to posts not more than two rods apart, 
with not ess than two stays beween 
posts, or with posts not more than one rod 
apart, Without such stays, the top wire 
to be not more than fifty-four nor less 
than forty-eight inches in height Pro- 
vided, however, that all partition fences 
may be made tight by the party desiring 
it. and, when his portion is so completed, 
and securely fastened to good, substan- 
tial posts, set firmly in the ground, not 
more than twenty feet apart, the ad- 
joining property owner shall construct 
his portion of the adjoining fence, in a 
like tight manner, same to be securely 
fastened to good, substantial posts, set 
firmly in the ground, not more than 
twenty feet apart All tight partition 
fenees shall consist of not less than 
twenty-four inches of substantial woven 
wire con the bottom, with three strands 
of berb wire with not less than thirty- 
six barbs of two points to the red on top, 
the top wire to be not less than forty- 
eight inches high, or mot less than eight- 
een inches substantial woven wire on the 
bottem, with four strands of barb wire 
of not less than thirty-six barbs of two 
peints to the rod, the top wire to be not 
less than forty-eight inches nor more 
than fifty-four inches high, or good sub- 
stantial woven wire not less than forty- 
eight inches nor more than fifty-four 
inches high In case adjoining owners 
or occupants of land shall use the same 
for pasturing of sheep or swine, each 
shall keep his share of the partition fence 
in such condition as shall restrain such 
sheep or swine Upon the application of 
either owner, after notice given as pre- 
scribed in this chapter. the fence viewers 
shall determine all controversies arising 
under this section, including the parti- 


tion fences made sheep and swine tight.” 


ADVERTISING ESTRAYS. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“Last July there were four sheep came 
to my place and I took them up. I made 
inquiries concerning the owner, but have 


not yet located him. A farmer about a 
mile away bought 200 head of sheep and 
turned them in a pasture. I asked him 
whether any were missing. He said there 
were, but he came and looked at these 
sheep, and said that he was not able to 
identify them. What steps should I take 
to advertise them?” 

The Iowa law requires that any person 
who takes up an estray shall within five 
days thereafter post a written notice in 
three of the most public places in the 
township, which notice shall contain a 





full description of said animal, and state- 
ment to where same was taken up. If 
the owner not appear, the one who 
takes up the estray shall, within ten days, 
gz0 before a justice of the peace in the 
township in which the estray is taken up, 


as 


does 


or if there is no justice in that township, 
to the next nearest justice, and make oath 
as to the correctness of said notice, to- 


gether with a statement attached thereto 


as to whether the marks or brands of said 
animal have been altered to his knowledge 
either before or after the same was taken 





up. The justice of the peace must record 
the notice in his estray book, and within 
five days forward it to the county auditor, 
who must enter it in his estray book and 
cause a copy thereof to be posted at the 
court house door, and in the case of stock, 
the auditor must cause the notice to be 
published once each week for three weeks 
in some newspaper published in the coun- 
ty. The person who takes up the estray 
must pay the fee of the justice for admin- 
istering the oath and recording the notice, 


etc. These fees are as follows: For tak- 
ing up as an estray one head of stock 
(which includes cattle, horses, mules, or 


asses), 50 cents, and 25 cents for each ad- 
ditional head of the same kind. For tak- 
ing up any other kind of estray animal, T5 
cents each; to the justice of the peace, for 
all services in the case of taking up es- 
trays, 50 cents; to the county auditor, 50 
cents If the owner of the animal does 
not within one year claim it, paying the 
fees incurred, as well as the feed bill, the 
estray becomes the property of the man 
who takes it up. 





LICENSE TO KILL ANIMALS. 
An Iowa 
“They tell 


er can not 


correspondent writes: 
me around here that a farm- 
kill farm animals, such as 
hogs, sheep, and cattle, and sell the meat 
without a license Will you please give 
me the law governing such practice?” 
We can find no Iowa statute requiring 
a farmer to have a license to kill cattle, 
sheep, or hogs. The last general assem- 
bly passed a law which reads as follows: 
“Every person owning, leasing or occu- 
pying any place, room, or building where- 


in cattle, sheep, swine, poultry or other 
animals are killed or dressed, or any 
market, public. or private, shall cause 
such place, room, building, or market, 
to be kept at all times thoroughly clean 
and purified, and all offal, blood, fat, gar- 
bage, manure, or other unwholesome or 
offensive substance, shall be removed, at 
least once every twenty-four hours, or if 
used continuously, or if only occasion- 
ally, within twenty-four hours after 
using: and the floors of such building, 
piace or premise shall have an imperme- 
able floor, made of cement, or tile laid in 


other non-absorbent 
which can ve «6 flushed) and 
with water, and which shall 
by the dairy and food 
commissioner or his authorized agent.”’ 
Any person found violating this act, 
upon conviction, may be for the 
first by a fine of not more than 
$50. farmer who occasionally kills 
in air would hardly, 
come the provisions of 
act. The kills enough 
to house may 
danger under this 
by food com- 
with the 


cement, brick, 
material, 
washed clean 
be approved 


or 


state 


punished 
offense 
The 
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an the 


We 


open 
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of 
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CHICKENS FREE COMMONERS. 
The of the 
has recently the question 
whether or owner of 
be compelled them 
at large. The the 
stantially as 
A and 
were 


of lowa 

to 
can 
from running 
were 


supreme court 

decided 
not an 
to keep 
facts in 
follows 


state 
as 
chickens 
case sub- 
which 
high- 
were 
and 
the 
to 


B owned adjoining farms, 
only by a_ public 
and improvements 
immediately east 
om A’s land. In 
part of this land 
oats. time B owned about 200 
chickens, which were allowed to run at 
large over B's land and upon the public 
highway. A number of these fowls went 
upon A’s land, which he had seeded, and 
ate a large amount of the which he 
had planted, to such an that he 

the land two or 


was obliged to re-sow 
three times. A requested B to restrain 
his chickens, but B refused. <A then 
gan a suit to compel B to restrain 
chickens. 
In the 
case, the 
fact that, 


separated 
way 3's house 
on highway 
acr¢ the road fr 
year 1911, A 
At that 


this 





seeded 


seed 
extent 


be- 
his 


this 
the 
au- 


down in 
court discusses 
legislature has 
thority to make a rule compelling the 
owners of chickens to restrain and keep 
them from running at large, the only pro- 


opinion handed 
supreme 


while the 


vision that appears among fhe statutes 
of this state is the one giving cities and 
towns the right to restrain and regulate 
the running at large of swine, sheep and 
domestic fowls within the limits of the 
corporation. Owing to the fact that noth- 


ing further is said regarding the restraint 


of chickens among the statutes of this 
state, it would seem that in country dis- 
tricts chickens were to be designated as 
what is known as free commoners. Giv- 
ing as their reason for this decision that 
chickens are not, and never have been 
included in that class of domestic ani- 
mals which the owners thereof are com- 
pelled to keep upon their own land; that 
it never has been the custom for owners 
of chickens in rural districts to restrain 
them. 

Discussing this question further, the 


court suggests, that the rule of common 
law requiring an owner to keep and 
strain animals upon his own premises has 
been held inapplicable as to chickens 
trespassing: this being especially true in 
western and middle-western states, the 


re- 








this rule 


state 
at a 


of Iowa having adopted 
very eariy stage. That, save for 
the purpose of breeding, it has never 
been the custom in rural districts for the 
owner to restrain his chickens, and that 
they, with turkeys, geese and ducks, have 
been permitted to roam at will, such 
practice being vital to the life and health 
of such animals. That, in order for an 
adjoining !and owner to protect himself 
fiom the ravages of chickens, he must 
fence or protect his land against them, 
as it is very much easier to fence poul- 
try out than to fenec them in. That for 
the reason that the customs and habits 
of our people with regard to the care of 
poultry are well established and so 
thoroughly understood that it would be 
unjust at this time, in the absence of a 
statute to the contrary, to adopt a rule 
which would require owners of poultry 
to restrain and keep them from running 
at large. 

In view of these facts, the supreme 
court of the state of Iowa has held in 
the above case that unless the legislature 
makes it obligatory upon the owners of 
chickens to restrain and keep them from 


so 


running at large, that this court would 
not adopt any rule compelling them to 
do so. 

This decision, it would seem, clearly 
establishes that in the absence of stat- 
ute to the contrary, chickens are to be 
classed as free commoners, and to be 
allowed to roam at will. That an owner 


is not obliged to restrain them from run- 
ning at large, and that if an adjoining 
land owner desires to protect himself and 
to avoid damages from chickens or other 


poultry being allowed to run at large, 
such land owner must take the necessary 
precautions to keep them from trespass- 
ing upon his property. 
ABSTRACT FOR LAND. 
An Iowa subscriber writes: 


“If A sells a farm or city real estate to 
B, and nothing is said about an abstract, 
is A compelled to furnish one? And if B 
accepts the deed and pays for the proper- 
ty without demanding an abstract, and 
later sells to C, can C demand an abstract 
from B, and is B compelled*to furnish 
same?” 


It is usually agreed between buyer and 





seller that the land sold shall be free from 
all encumbrances, except such as may be 
specifically mentioned, and the seller usu- 
ally warrants that he holds the land by 
geod and lawful title, and will defend the 
same An abstract is simply a record of 
the title to the land It sets forth the 
various changes in ownership from the 
government down to the last owner, and 
also sets forth any mortgages which may 
have been placed upon it from time to 
time, and their payments, if they have 








been paid, any liens against the laid, ete. 
In other words, it is the evidence’ by 
which the buyer can determine whether 
the title is good in the seller. Conse- 
quently an abstract should always be fur- 
nished by every seller. If a buyer should 
accept a deed and not insist upon an ab- 
stract, he can do so, but if later he wish- 
es to sell, the second purchaser may de- 


mand an abstract, and the seller will have 
to furnish it at his own expense, and with- 
out recourse on the party from whom he 
bought. In short, no man should buy a 
piece of land without first demanding and 
receiving an abstract. When he receives 
this, he should turn it over to a compe- 
tent lawyer for careful examination, and 
he should not make final payment on the 
land until any defects in the abstract have 
been corrected. A warranty deed not 
sufficient, because it only as good as 
the financial responsibility of the man 
who gives it. The abstract should show 
that the title is clear in the seller, and if 
it is not clear, he should be compelled to 
¢lear it before receiving full payment. 


is 


is 


DAMAGE BY SCRUB BULLS. 

An Iowa subscriber writes that he is 
troubled with his neighbor's bulls coming 
through the fence and serving his cows, 
which are well bred, and for which he 
keeps a pure-bred Holstein bull. He wants 
to know what he can do to stop the dam- 
age he is constantly suffering. 

The law makes it the duty of the owner 
of a bull to keep him restrained, and if he 
is permitted to run at large, either in the 
road, or if he breaks through onto a 
neighbor's farm, the person injured can 
take up the bull, notify the nearest con- 
stable, and have him sold. The law pro- 
vides the form the constable must go 
threugh to sell the bull, and the money 
received for him shall go first to pay the 
constable fees. second to pay the damage 
done to the party who took up the bull, 
and if any remain, it shall be turned into 
the county treasury, where it may be se- 
cured by the owner upon proving owner- 
ship to the auditor. 

In addition to the foregoing, the Iowa 
courts have repeatedly held that the own- 
er of a pure-bred cow which is served by 
a scrub bull that has broken through the 
fence is entitled to damage from the own- 


er of the bull equal to the difference of 
the cow before she met this scrub bull 
and afterwards. Such damages may be 


secured by a suit at law. 
The only way for owners of pure-bred or 











high-grade cows to protect themselves 
against the incursions of the scru}l bulls 
belonging to their neighbors is to serye 
notice upon the neighbor that they dy not 
feel called upon to sustain such damage 
and that they propose to hold him strictly 
accountable at law for any damag, done 
by his bull. Once it is made clear that 
there will be no temporizing, the trouble 
will probably disappear. 





DIVISION LINE. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“A and B had adjoining farms twenty- 
one or twenty-two years ago. A wanted 
to fence his land all in, and the county 
surveyor ran the line for him. He get 
the line over on B six or eight feet, ana 
moved his half of the fence over. A then 
sold to C, and B had not moved his fence, 
Last year B said C’s fence was not on the 
line. B said he did not know whether 
either fence was on the line. This year @ 
got a man who is working for the county 
engineer to run the line for him. He put 
this fence line over eight feet more on 
B, and C moved his fence in B’s corn— 
then notifying B to move his half of the 
fence. Has the county engineer a 


rignt 

to locate a line? Has C a right to put 

his fence in B's field? How can © make 
B move his fence?” 

The statutes of the state of Iowa pro- 


vide that the county surveyor shall make 
all surveys of land within his county which 
he may be called upon to make, and the 
field notes and plats made by him shall 
be transcribed into a well-bound book, 
under his supervision, at the expense cf 
the person requesting the survey. which 
book shall be kept in the county recorder’s 
office, and his survey shall be held to he 
presumptively correct. Under this statute 
of our law, the county engineer would 
have a right to locate a line at re- 
quest of any of the residents of his coun- 


the 


ty. C would have no right, however, to 
put his fence in B’s field unless the boun- 
dary line between the adjoining proper- 
ties had been properly established. The 
statutes of this state provide that when 
one or more owners of land, the corners 
and boundaries of which are lost, de- 
stroyed or in dispute, desire to have the 
same established, they may bring an ac- 
tion in the district court of the county 
where such lost, destroyed or disputed 


corners or boundaries or parts thereof are 


situated, against the owners of the other 
tracts, which will be affected by the de- 
termination or establishment thereof, to 
have such ccrners or boundaries ascer- 
tained and permanently established, and 
inasmuch as there is a dispute between 


3 and C relative to what the proper boun- 


dary line between their adjoining prop- 
etries is, the proper method would be for 
one or the other of these parties to com- 
mence an action in accordance with the 
Statutes therein set out, and have the 
proper boundary line established. 
HOGS RUNNING IN ROAD. 
An Iowa subscriber writes: 
“If A has a loose hog on the road and 


B unavoidably hits it with his automobile, 


is B liable for the price of the hog: if not, 
is A liable for the damage to the auto- 
mobile ?”’ 

The laws of the state of Iowa provide 
that swine, sheep, goats, ete., shall be 





restrained from running at large. If A 
allows his hogs to run at large on the 
public highway, and one of them is un- 


avoidably killed by being hit by B’s auto- 
mobile, which being driven along this 
highway, B could not be held liable for 
damage by reason of this hog being killed. 
If B could prove that A had negiigently 
allowed his swine to gun at large, and 
that the damage to his machine was voc- 
casioned as a result of <A’s negligence, 
then A would be liable. 


is 


OFFSET OF TAXES. 
An Iowa subscriber writes: 
“Will you kindly inform me whether 4 


person holding a mortgage on Towa land 
and owing a like amount on South [Da- 
kota land is liable for taxes on his Iowa 


mortgage, 
Iowa?”’ 

The statutes of the state of Iowa provide 
that ‘“‘in making up the amount of money 
or credits which any person is required to 
list or to have listed or assessed, he will 
be entitled to deduct from the actual value 
thereof the gross amount of debts in good 
faith owing by him.’”’ 

According to the above statute, the res- 
ident of Iowa would be entitled to have 
the amount owing by him on the South 
Dakota mortgage set off against the sum 
which is owing to him under the lowa 
mortgage, and would therefore not be |ia- 
ble for taxes upon his Iowa mortgage. 

\ 7 ANTED-—At once first class man for general 
farm work. Must be good with live stock and 
general Knowledge of farm machinery. Prefer Lit- 


ing by the year. State age and experience and w ice# 
expected. Fred McCulloch, Hartwick, Iowa. 


Position as Farm Manager Wante 

Have had long experience, both in managin: farms 
and handling live stock. Best of references gi‘ °2- 
Address J. E.. care Wallaces’ Farmer. 


the party being a resident of 














bap mio ge bu. Mammoth Red Clover 
seed, strictly pure. Farmers answer and state 
FRED KETTLER, R. 4, Platteville, Wis. 
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| OF GENERAL INTEREST 


Package for Mailing Eggs.—The Bureau 
f is trying out several 
ifferent kinds of packages for mailing 
ges by parcel post, according to Dr. A. 
) Melvin, chief of the bureau. The ob- 
ect of the test is to find a retainer in 
which eggs may be sent safely and at 
the same time as cheaply as possible. 





National Alfaifa Association.—During 
the International Live Stock Exposition at 
Chicago, the National Alfalfa Growers’ 
Association was organized with A. B. 
Grout, Winchester, [1L, as president. The 
purpose ef the asseeiation as announced 
by its promoters, is to create a more gen- 





eral interest in the growing ef alfalfa. 
Kansas Good Roads Ciub-—The Golden 
Belt Read Club was recently organized in 


Dickinson county, Kan., by thirty-one in- 
terested members. C. A. Lansberry, or- 
ganizer of the club, will visit every town 
along the road, stirring up enthusiasm for 
good reads. The national association pro- 
poses to introduce bills into the legisia- 
ture for that purpose. 

Record Postal Appropriation.-—Postmast- 
er General Burleson has asked congress 
for an appropriation of $306,000,000 for the 
postal department next year. This is the 
largest appropriation ever asked for and 
shows the great growth of the service. It 


is estimated there will be a surplus of 
$1,500,000 this year, the credit for which 
goes mostiy to the parcel post. Present 


plans are to extend the service. 

Com in piinnensta.— Minnesota is fast 
becoming a corn state. This year the 
acreage was 25 per cent larger than last 
year and a total of 125,000,000 bushels 
were produced. Experts have estimated 
that within five years the total production 
for the state will be at least 360,000,000 
bushels of corn. Corn is now grown which 
matures in 104 days while five years azo 
it required 120 days for the hardy varie- 
ties. Corn experts are working for a type 
that will mature in ninety days. 3 

Corn Husking Contest.-Webb MeCon- 
nell, of Shelby county, lowa, recently de- 
feated A. H. Pillotsen, of Harlan county, 
Nebraska, in an interesting ecrn husking 
contest held on the farm of Ole Rogers. 
Both huskers were said to be the cham- 
pions of their respective states. McCon- 
nell husked thirty-eight bushels in the 
two hours allotted to the contest while his 
competitor had thirty-six bushels to his 
credit. The weather was unfavorable and 
the field was muddy, both of which con- 
ditions handicapped the huskers. 

Minnesota County Expert.—-K. D. Van 
Wegenen has been appointetl county ex- 
pert for St. Louis county, Minnesota, to 
suceeed Fred Ward. Mr. Van Wegenen 
told the Federation of St. Louis County 
Farmers he would endeavor to carry out 
the work started by Mr. Ward, especially 
along lines of co-operation.and education. 
His idea is first to get acquainted with 
farmers of that county and let them know 
he is there to assist them. One of Mr. 
Van Wegenen’s objects will be te organ- 
ize co-operative marketing clubs for farm 
produce. 


Model Farms for the West.—Plans have 


been made by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculiure to establish model 
farms on each rec’'amation project. Serv- 


ices of experienced men will be engaged 
to instruct settlers as to best crops to 
raise, how to eultivate the soil and best 
use to make of the irrigation water. On 
each reclamation project a demonstration 
farm will be maintained to try out var- 
ious methods which appear to be adapted 
to such lands. The scheme is being 
worked out through the co-operation of 
the departmént of agriculture and the de- 
partment of interior. 

Small Gardening Bo00k.—An interesting 
and helpful book fur those of our readers 
who are interested in smal) gardening and 
the growing of flowers has recently been 
Published by The MacMillan Company, of 
New York. It is entitled ‘‘The Suburban 
Garden Guide.” and gives specific advice 
on the planting, rearing and harvesting of 
practically all varieties of garden plants 
and flowers and lists the pests and dis- 
eases of eaeh variety together with an 





approved method of combating the same., 


Those of our readers desiring a copy of 
this book can secure it from the publish- 
ers or through this office. The price is 
fifty cents. 

Cedar Block Silo——Much interest is be- 
ing taken in a cedar block silo built on 
the farm of Mr. P. A. Paulson, of St. 
Louis county, Mina. The silo is made en- 
tirely from the eedar blocks and cement. 
It has a diameter of ten feet and is twenty 
feet deep, having a capacity of about 
twenty tons. About 3,000 blocks were 
used, all being cut from timber on Mr. 
Paulson’s farm. The blocks were set in 
mortar the same as bricks would have 





| 





{ 





been and when it was finished, the inside 
and outside were plastered with cement. 
K. D. Van Wegenen, farm advisor for that 
county, has examined the sflo and says he 
sees no reason why it will not be practical. 
but several years will be required to de- 
termine its value. 


Start Farm 6chool.— 
agricultural course has been added to the 
work given by the Clemons and Consoli- 
dated School, of Marshall county, lowa. 
0. R. Brasted, a graduate of the lowa 
State College, will have charge of the 
work. It is plamned to make the course 
extremely practical, offering work in farm 
accounting, farm crops, stock and grain 
judging, feeding, dairying. soils, and other 
related subjects. If there is sufficient in- 
terest on the part of girls attending to 

warrant the employing of an instructer, a 
course will be given in household econom- 
ics. The farm school will be open to any 
young man or young woman of the county. 


A three months’ 





Pian.—Rural schools of 
Kansas are to be standardized in the fu- 
ture, according to plans of Prof. H. M. 
Cutler, of the Emporia State Normal 
School, whose ideas have been accepted 
by the state board of administration. 
Fach rura] school must come up to a cer- 
tain requirement before it will he accred- 
ited as standard by the normal schools. 
For schools found to meet the require- 
ment a copper plate bearing the words 
“Standard School” will be sent to the 
school. This will be attached to the door. 
When inspectors find any deficiencies 
which would keep a school from getting a 
plate, they will be expected to show how 
errors can be corrected. The plan is to 
place all country schools on a higher 
plane. 


Rural School 


Central lowa Short Course.—The Cen- 
tral lowa Short Course which is held at 
Marshalitown each year will take place 
there December 15th to 20th. There will 
be grain and stock judging classes and 
lectures which will be given according to 
the desires of the majority of those at- 
tending the short course. <A car load of 
live stock from the lowa State College 
will be used for the stock judging classes 
while instructors from the extension de- 
partment cf the college will conduct the 
classes. In connection with the short 
course there will be an exhibit of corn, 
grain and other agricultural produc 
These exhibits will become the Caan 
of the short course association and will 
be sold at public auction to help pay ex- 
penses of the week’s work. 

Heavy Alfalfa Seed Crop.—From 350 
acres of alfalfa C. M. Gregory, of Chase 
county, Kan., harvested between 2,5¢0 and 
3,000 bushels of choice alfalfa seed last 
season, according to an aceount published 
in a local newspaper of that state. The 
farm is situated in the Cottonwood valley, 
much of it being bottom land especially 
adapted to the crop. From the first eut- 
ting about 350 tons of choice hay were 
cut. The second cutting was saved for 
seed, and it turned out to be a most fa- 
vorable year, rains coming at just the 
right time to insure a fine seed crop. The 
harvesting of the seed before it got too 
Tipe was a big problem, it requiring a 
crew of about forty men and _ several 
teams. The seed erop was valued at 
about $15,000, 





Course in Road Building.—The Kansas 
Agricultural College is preparing to con- 
duct a correspondence course in road 
building. The course will be open to ev- 
ery road overseer in Kansas and is being 
prepared by an instructor of the college 
who made an exhaustive study of the 
methods practiced by W. S. Gearhart, 
state highway engineer. If the course 
proves practical and there is demand for 
it, the college will conduct a short course 
in the same subject, where practical dem- 
onstrations of road building can be given 
Problems to be taken up in the 
spondence course include grading, 
different kinds of material in road build- 
ing, handling of different kinds of 
grainage, culvert construction and 
phases of road building. 

Lots of Fake Serum.—That hundreds of 
farmers are being swindled by the use of 
fake hog cholera serum is the opinion of 
Representative Henry Brady, of Dallas 
county, Iowa. Other men have sounded 
the same warning. Mr. Brady estimates 
$1,000,000 has been spent this year by 
fowa farmers for fake remedies. The 
outbreak of the disease has given a pro- 


corre- 


use of 


soil, 
other 


ductive field for swindlers to work They 
take advantage of the almost desperate 
situation of a farmer who is trying to 
stamp out the plague from his herds and 
who will try almost any treatment of- 
fered. This work by fakers has had a 
tendency io weaken farmers’ confidence 
in the real serum treatment which is he- 
ing carried on by the government, state 


colleges and farm agents. 

Rural Women’s Clubs.—Kansas has 
twelve hundred women, members of fifty- 
four auxiliaries, who meet every month to 
promote mcevements mmunity 


2M CY 





for rural co 





betterment. This club work is 
along by the extension division 
economics department of the Kansas Azg- 
ricultural College. The college sends out 
suggestive programs which have a general 
object of increasing the efficiency of the 
home. When the club meets once a month 
there are talks on home sanitation, home 
decorating and furnishing, the keeping up 
of yards, making of flower beds, methods 
of cooking and canning as well as other 
seasonable discussions. Programs always 
include music and literary selections. The 
elub work brings women together in a 
social way and much good is being ac- 
complished tm the betterment of rural 
hemes. The club work is growing rapidly, 
each month ending with an inerease in 
membership. 


helped 
of the 


Giving Pigs to Schols.—Much interest 
is being taken in a novel pig contest in 
far away Oregon and Washington. The 
Portland Union Stock Yards Company has 
offered one pig to each country or city 
schoo] free of charge. The only condition 
attached to the giving of a pig is that the 


school keep an accurate record of the 
quality, quantity and kind of food con- 
sumed by the pig, as well as the cost of 


it. The contest, it is thought, will be of 
much educational value to pupils of the 
schools as it will teach them the cost of 
feeding and preparing a pig for market. 
When the hog reaches a marketable con- 
dition the stock yards officials will buy it 
at market price, deducting nothing to off- 
the gift of the pig. Schools may use 
the money for whatever they please. Sev- 
eral schools will compete to see which can 
make the most profit out of their pork 
stock. 


set 


Silage has been fed 
sections of the coun- 
degrees of success. 
When it first came into general for 
feeding dairy cattle, the corn was cut at 
avery immature stage. This kind of si- 
lage, when fed to horses, resulted the 
same as feeding green corn, producing 
colic, scours, and other digestive disor- 
ders. Jn recent years, silage has been fed 
successfully by many farmers, although 
in isolated cases it results disastrously, 
probably due to one of several causes: (1) 
The silage may have been made from im- 
mature crops, resulting in a very acid or 
sour silage; (2) the crops may have been 
too mature at the time of filling the silo, 
resulting in moldy silage because of fail- 
ure to settle and exclude the air; (2) poor 
preservation, due either to the method of 
filling or to the silo not being air tight; 
(4) carelessness in feeding, permitting de- 
composition to start in the silo; or (5) 
failure on the fart of the feeder to use a 
sufficient amount of time in getting horses 
accustomed to a succulent feed after hav- 
ing been fed continuously on dry feed for 
a considerable length of time. Great care 
and judgment should therefore be used in 
feeding silage to horses and it would not 
be safe feed in the hands of one who is in 


Silage for Horses. 
to horses in different 
try with varying 
use 


any way careless.—C. C. Palmer, Assist- 
ant Veterinarian, University Farm, St. 
Paul, Minn. 


“Potato Famine.”—With the potato crop 
of the United States estimated at 100,- 
090,000 bushels short of that of last year, 
and the prospect of relatively high prices, 
the department of agriculture is being be- 
sieged by the importers of New York, 
Philadelphia, and Baltimore, and also by 
Trish and other exporters, to raise the em- 
bargo against potatoes from the British 
Isles, to avert a potato famine. Main- 
taining that the “famine” situation is not 
as bad as it is painted, and that even so 


it is better to have a potato famine this 
year and record prices for the farmer than 
to have the American potato crop perma- 
nently injured or destroyed by the intro- 
duction of potato diseases. the department 
of agriculture is standing pat. The em- 
bargo was placed upon potatoes, because 
of the alleged prevalence in the British 
istes, Germany and Austria, of potato 
wart. Though this has been to a consid- 
erable extent eliminated since the em- 
bargo was established, it is maintained 
at the department of agriculture that 
some of the foreign grown potatoes are 


affected with powdery scab, an infectious 
and equally bad disease. The secretary of 
agriculture has caJled a public hearing at 
the department of agriculture, at 10 a. m. 


December 18th, in order that all persons 
interested in the importation of the com- 
mon, or Trish potato from Canada and 


heard concerning the es- 
tablishment of a quarantine, to be effec- 
tive January 1, 1914, forbidding the im- 
portation of potatoes from these foreign 
regions. The reason for considering the 
extension of the present quarantine to all 
of Furope and to Canada is the belief that 
it is necessary in order to prevent the in- 
troduction here of powdery scab and other 
diseases which affect the potato produc- 
tion of the United States. Attention is 
cated by officials of the department that 
the contemplated hearing has no direct 
bearing on the clairm made by the secre- 
tary of the LIrish Department of Agricul- 
ture that potato wart has been so con- 
trolled in Yfretand that there is no dan- 
ger of spread of the disease. Even were 
this so, they say, the danger from pow- 


Europe may be 





as 
than that 


dery scab is 
menace 


great if mot a greater 
from the wart. 

The President’s Message.—President 
Wilson read his first annual messa €e toa 
session of the sixty-third congress at 
Washington, D.°C., Tuesday, December 
2d. He recommended that party conven- 
tions fer the nomination of a president be 
done away with and that instead he be 
nominated by a direct primary which 
would give voters of each party a voice in 
the matter. The legislation which would 
provide for the direct primary should re- 
tain the party conventions, he argued, but 
instead of choosing delegates to these, 
the conventions should be composed of all 
candidates for offices, national commit- 
tees, senators and representatives in con- 
eress. His idea is to have the party con- 
vention draft platforms which would em- 
body the verdict of the people expressed 
at the primary. He said the Mexican sit- 
uation was deplorable, but did not make 
any recommendations for intervention. 
Until the country had a constitutional 
government he said this country should 
not recognize it. A system of rural cred- 
it for farmers was endorsed but he had 
little to say on how this should be ac- 
complished, except to choose methods fol- 
lowed by other countries and adapt them 
to this. Before this country should de- 
cide upon a course of action in case of a 
dispute with another nation. he thought, 
the matter should referred to an im- 
partial tribunal. In order to establish an 
international! friendship the senate was 
recommended to ratify several treaties of 


be 


arbitration now awaiting renewal The 
banking and currency system reform 
which the senate is now considering was 
endorsed in the president’s message. Ter- 
ritorial form of government for Alaska 
was recommended, as well as the estab- 
lishment of a system of railroads and 
perts which he said the government 
should build. The president said he was 


natural nesources or 
but in such a way 
bo waste. He rec- 
which would pro- 
especially in mines, 
en the high 
should assist 
perfecting 
was ex- 
said the 


of using the’ 
the country, 
that there would be 
ommended legislation 
tect the working man, 
on railroads, and passengers 
seas. That the government 
in its insular possessions in 
a system of self-government 
pressed in some detail. He 
Sherman anti-trust law should stand un- 
altered, but that its method of adminis- 
tration should be clearer and more ex- 
plicit. 


Save 25% 
Roofing 


Our high-clasa, thorough- 
ly galvanized, corrugated 


in favor 
riches of 











Cut to fit any 


Write For Free Samples 


Let us show you what this roofing is before 
youbuy. Your name on letter or post —_ 





cupolas, and metal portable hog houses. 
Complete metal garage at low cost and best 
quelity. 
Steel Roofing & Stamping Works 
510 S. W. 2nd St., Des Moimes, lowa 


Something, Every Stock Farm Needs 


Our improved Gate City Steam 
Generator. It has round base, the 
under part of which forms a water pan, 
as well as ash pan. It stands upon four 
feet. leaving airspace of two inches 
underneath. Will stand on any wood 
floor with safety from fire. Fire will 
keep over night with this steamer. It 
only requires 24 by 5 to 8 by 5 floor 
space. Invaluable for cooking feed 
and supplying bot water. Made in six 
different sizes 3uy ove of our gener- 
ators this year, and you will wonder 
m bow you ever got along wiihoul one. 

You get a perfectly reliable, 
safe apd durable steam generator 
in the Gate City. Do not buy un- 
til you investigate our steamer. 
Write today for circulars. 
Meokeuk Hydraulic Tire 
Santen Gombe. Keokuk, lowa 


Guaranteed Tanning. 


tanning with us is a science,not guess 
work. Every hide is tested by our own 
chemists pf then tanned accordingly. 
FUR cmon 
— from hides tanned b 

a oh 

Tan ocess are guarantee 
more pliable, more sabe: 
able than those tanned by or- 
dinary methods. 







































Style Sheet Free 
It shows latest styles in furs. 
Special auto coat. Get our free book, “A 
bey as Modern hy of 
M2E its, 


SWEETCLOVER 


r or >> H 7 trea ae plant mt that grows, Nott —_ Nothing i~* 
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950 to $125 per A. Seow 6 . Grows everywhere, Can 
gave ade od pence on seed Write 
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CANADA’S OFFERING 





To The Settler western cenade ie increasing 


In the 
Free Homesteads *.... 
Districts of Manitoba, Saskat- 
chewan and Alberta, there are 
thousands of Free Homesteade 
left, which to the man making 
entry in 3 years’ time will be 
worth from 620 to @25 per acre. 
These lands are well adapted to 
grain growing and cattle raising. 
Excellent Railway Facilities 
In many cases the railways in 
Canada have been built in ad- 
vance of settlement, and in a short time 
there will not be a settler who need be 























od railway. Railway Rates are regulated 
overnment Commission, 
bbe IAL CONDITIONS, The Ameri- 
can Settler is at home in Western Canada. 
He is nota stranger in o strange land, 
having near'y a miiiion of his own people 
already ttled there. If you desire to 
know why the condition of the Canadian 
Settler is 80 prosperous write to any of 
the Canadian Government Agents and 
send for literature, rates, &c., to 
Frank H. Hewitt 

Des Moines, lowa 

W.V. Bennett 
Room 4, Bee. Building, Omaha, Neb, 

R. A. Garrett 
$15 Jackson St, St., Paul, Minn. 


or address Supt. of Immigration, 
Ottawa, Canada. 

















MISSOURI FARMS 


GRUNDY COUNTY, MISSOURI 
(Northwest part of State) 

Corn, Wheat, Clover and Alfalfa Lands 
Highly improved farms of 40 acres up. Good 
roads. good schools and churches, good mar- 
kets. Rock Island, Milwaukee and Burlington 
railroads all traverse this county. All kinds 


of fruits, natural groves, mild climate, fine 


water. Many lowa and I!!|linois farmers here, 
all prosperous; no foreigners. Most natural 
dairy country in the United States; great 
corn and hog and steer feeding country. 
Small payments, easy terms, long time, and 
low rate of interest. Taxes very low. Big 
corn crop this year, regardiess of the severe 
drought Aaah pei the corn belt. Write me, 
stating about what you want. 

NH. J. HUGHES, Trenton, Mo. 

Seller of Missouri Black Dirt. 


High Class Stock Farm for Sale 


Located in Gallatin Valley, Montana 


A smooth, sightly farm of 1520 acres, adjoining live 
town with two railfords, two banks, a flouring mill, 
four large grain elevators, a creamery and a malt- 
bouse, numerous stores, excellent high schoo! and 
public schools, all in the midst of a thrifty farming 
community. Upwards of 1,000 acres under cultiva- 
tion, of which 900 acres are in alfalfa. Most of bal- 
ance tillable. Best of water rights for irrigation of 
tract: running water for stock: three sets new 
modern farm buildings. This tract of land is ideally 
adapted to dairying, and the raising of high grade 
stock and all kinds of smal! grains. Will take smaller 
Jowa farm in part payment. For particulars write 


H. S. BUELL LAND CO., Bozeman, Montana 


FARM OPPORTUNITIES 


East Texas and the Coast Country of Texas and 
Louisiana are the only remaining areas in the United 
States where fertile lands and opportunities for 
s’aall farmers and industrial locations can be ob- 
tained at reasonable — es and terms. Address for 
information and lite 


INDUSTRIAL AND “IMMIGRATION BUREAU 
Southern Pacific. Sunset-Central Lines 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 
Texas Lands for Sale—227 A 

' 
Located eleven miles south of Houston. near sta- 
tion on the I. & G. N. Ry.. and on shel led graded 
county road. All level prairie. well drained. Soil 
dark sand joam. Excellent for truck growing, fruits 
and berries. This isa fine proposition for subdivi- 
sion and colonizing. as it is right in the heart of 
*‘Suburban Gardens” and near the Gulf Coast of 
Texas. We invite correspondence and inquiry. 


C. P. NETTLETON, Lancaster, Kansas 


EXCHANGE OR SALE 


480 excellent acres in Saskatchewan, Canada, near 2 
railroad towns. Bumper crops this year. 249 irri- 
gate d acres in famous San Luis Valley in Colorado. 
Close to good town, be@t sugar factory and Govern- 
ment range. Will exchange either or both of these 
for Arkansas, Kansas or Missouri land. 


J. H. PRICHARD, Owner, Fort Scott, Kansas 


$12,000 BUYS 306 ACRES 


35 miles from Buffalo: rich, black loam sofl, 200 

















acres level, 60 acres timber, buildings worth $7.000. 
Including 32 head cattle, team, fodder, tools. 
terms. 


Easy 
Cc. J. Ellis, Farmers Bank, Springville, N. Y. 











extremely 
The parcel post ‘s being 
utilized in many sections by egg shippers 
at small cost and with highly satisfactory 
results. According to the warehousemen’'s 
report, holdings of eggs in cold storage 
on December Ist aggregated 1,098,000 
cases, comparing with smaller amounts a 
year ago, but the high prices have drawn 
thousands of cases from European coun- 
tries. During the last few days eggs have 
had a drop in value, the best fresh lots 
falling from 42 cents to 39 cents a dozen, 
while cold storage lots are off to 25% to 
26% cents. Creamery butter sells at 24 
to 33 cents per pound and dairy butter at 


thing 


to both parties. 


25 to 30 cents, with packing stock at 21 
cents. 

It is said on good authority that specu- 
lators are buying up potatoes with a 
view of booming prices, there being a 
great shortage in the country’s crop. 
Large amounts of potatoes are coming 


States from Holland and 
are bringing 67 to 73 
cents per bushel. Timothy seed sells at 
$4.00 to $5.00 per 100 pounds, clover 
at $11.00 to $14.00 per 100 pounds and flax- 
seed at $1.40% to $1.435, per bushel. 
Speculation in grain lags, as it does in 
everything else, and cash transactions are 
the mainstay of the market just now. On 
the Chicago Board of Trade wheat leads 
off in activity, with fluctuations in prices 
quite narrow most of the time and quo- 
tations not greatly at variance from those 
of a year ago. Naturally, recent marked 


into the United 


selgium Potatoes 


seed 


decreases in the visible wheat supply in 
the United States discourage going 
“short by speculators, although the 


“bulls’’ would be surer 
if there were a good export movement 
of breadstuffs from our shores, this being 
prevented because other exporting coun- 
tries are underselling us. Corn has been 
selling for delivery at different future 
periods at 20 to 23 cents advances over 


of their position 


prices paid a year ago, and oats have been 
selling around 7 to 9 cents higher than 
then. Oats are being consumed more 
freely than usual owing to the short corn 
crop and the unusually high prices paid 
for that cereal in all parts of the coun- 
try.. The one weakening fact in the corn 


trade is the total absence of any export 
demand, in sharp contrast to a year ago, 
when this outlet was on a liberal scale. 
Some firmness has been infused into 
wheat prices by the publication of the 
diminished movement of the new crop, 
this being taken as an indication that the 
crop was considerably overestimated. It 
is also stated by Secretary Coburn of the 
agricultural bureau of Kansas that the 
wheat crop grown in that state is only 
72.300,000 bushels, or 14,600,000 bushels 
aes than the crop estimated by the 
United States bureau. The receipts of 
wheat in primary markets for the five 


months ending with November aggregated 
195,000,000 bushels, or 30,000,000 bushels 
less than for the corresponding months of 
1912. 

Cattle prices last week were strongly 
influenced by the exhibits in the mam- 
moth stock show, buyers of fat beeves 
with quality waiting in many instances 


for the auction sales of show stock. Then 
there were numerous lots of fat beeves 
intended for the show that were not up 
to the high standard, and these were 
placed on the open market, making larger 
offerings than usual. As has been the 
rule in recent weeks, the best demand by 


far in the open market centered in handy 
little yearlings, which greatly outsold the 
best heavy Fat cows and heifers 
met with a good demand once more, there 
being a good call for beef of quality that 
does not too high a price. In the 
stock show there was a fine display of 
prime young cattle. this being in striking 
contrast to the early shows of the Inter- 
national. when steers that weighed from 
1,600 to 1,700 pounds greatly predominated. 
Fat cattle fed on silage were especially 
numerous in the exhibits of the show, it 
being demonstrated that silage contains 
five times as much food value as grass to 
the acre. By the use of silos farmers are 
able to grow fat beeves on high-priced 
corn land. Looking ahead, the opinion is 
expressed by well-informed handlers of 
cattle that good markets are going to be 
experienced next spring and summer and 


steers. 


cost 


prime yearling heifers going for $8.50 to 
$9.00 and a fancy 800-pound heifer 
$9.40. Canners brought $3.25 to $4.25, 
cutters $4.30 to $4.80 and bulls $5.00 to 
$7.90. There was fair animation in the 
stocker and feeder trade at current prices, 
the former selling at $5.90 to $7.60, with 
prime yearlings that weighed around 615 


to 677 pounds taken at $7.45 and over, 
while weighty feeders brought $6.00 to 
$7.60. Stock and feeding cows and heifers 
found purchasers at $4.75 to $6.85, and 


choice to fancy stock calves found buyers 
at $6.90 to $9.00, some fancy Angus calves 
that averaged 453 pounds going at the top 


figure. Rough heavy to prime light veal 
calves had a good sale on the basis of 
$5.00 to $11.15 per 100 pounds, and milk 


cows sold moderately at $6.00 to $90.00 per 
head, a choice big Holstein going at the 
top price. 

em- 
and 


Hogs shown in the International 
braced the several breeds of bacon 
lard swine and attracted favorable men- 
tion from visitors from all parts of the 
country and Canada. The market for 
hogs has sold off often of late in response 
to liberal offerings, but on days when 
eastern shippers bought with any freedom, 
the market was apt to show steadiness 
or positive strength. In the receipts there 
continues to be a great .predominance of 
light hogs and pigs of varying weight, and 
this results in their sale at large discounts, 
with choice heavy butchering and _ ship- 
P ping hogs commanding a substantial pre- 
mium over everything else offered on the 
market. Recent receipts of hogs have 
averaged in weight only 212 pounds, com- 
paring with 228 pounds a year ago, 212 
pounds two years ago and 230 pounds 
three years ago. Fresh pork is even more 
active than it has been all along, and as 
underweight hogs are bought at relatively 
low prices, slaughterers are fairly coining 
money by this means. There is also an 
excellent cash demand for provisions, in- 
cluding lard, pork, hams, bacon, etc., and 
the southern demand for the cheaper 
class of cured hog meats has opened 
earlier than usual. While there is no 
means of knowing just how low hogs may 
go in values, yet the prevailing opinion is 
that prices are not going much lower 
and that it will pay farmers with the feed 
to finish off their hogs in good shape. At 
the low time of the week hogs sold at 
$7.10 to $7.75, rallying later and going as 
high as $7.90 for the best. Pigs brought 
$5.75 to $7.25. A year ago hogs brought 
$7.25 to $7.70. Combined stocks of pro- 
visions held in five leading western mar- 
kets the first day of this month stood at 
37,603,200 pounds, comparing with 130,- 
368,603 pounds a month earlier and 108,- 
089,904 pounds a year ago. 

Sheep and lambs have been doing very 
much better for their owners since the 
close of the range shipping season, and 
with conservatism practiced in making 
shipments to market, there is no reason 
now apparent why the business should 
not pay well, provided, of course, the mis- 
take of marketing half fattened stock is 
not made. tecent marketings ran largely 
to fed Western flocks, and on the whole 
sheepmen have been taking greater pains 
than usual in making their holdings fat 
and attractive. Lambs remain as popu- 
lar with slaughterers as ever, and either 
lambs or yearlings that weigh much more 
than eighty-five pounds are strongly dis- 
criminated against. The fall months were 
remarkably mild and dry and favorable for 
fattening flocks of sheep or lambs, and 
since the recent upward movement in 
feeder prices, many intending purchasers 
of these now deeply regret that they have 
delayed stocking up with some. So far 
as can be learned, the production of mut- 
ton this winter is not going to be over- 
done. Canada has no sheep to spare us, 
but on the contrary, the Canadian north- 
west is importing carcasses from. this 
country rather freely. Recent good ad- 
vances in prices carried lambs to $6.00 to 


$8.00 for inferior to prime offerings, feed- 
ers being held at $6.00 to $7.00. Both 
sheep and lambs bring decidedly higher 


prices than a year ago. Ewes bring $3.25 
to $4.75, wethers $4.75 to $5.65, bucks 
$3.25 to $4.00 and yearlings $6.00 to $7.00. 
Sheep prices are the highest seen in sev- 





eral months. Ww. 





Manure Spreader 6 75 
Prices Slashed! =i 


My low direct-from-factory prices will 













save you $25 to $50. My prices on complete 
spreaders, $64.75 to $79.50. Attachments only 
$39.50 up. Think of it! Prices never before 
equaled. Lowest ever made! write today — act 
quick, These special prices good for 60 days only. 


30 Days’ Free Trial 
y & $25,000 legal 
bond. Five year warranty. 
—_ Gal mp F, np ce sendy now 


Get my catalog ana special ‘so 
offer and lowest special prices, 
wy. 4, WRITE TODAY—ACT NOWL 
WILLIAM ~~ g 
229 Galloway Station (449) Waterloo, 


YpaTatetehenoss 
ou Ship Hides to 


OWNIE 


Thousands of pleased customers, 

some of them in your neigh- 
borhood, are usIng Coats 
and Robes made from hides 
sentus. Wecan 


Save You 50 Per Cent on 
















robes. Write for large. illustrated 
—— Sent Free. Write today. 


COWNIE TANNING Benne 


510 Market St, Des ines, lowa. 





The Last of the Bank Failure 


420 acres is offered now in four parts, 160 acres par- 
tially improved, one set of improvements, 1+ miles 
from graded school, at $45 per acre, joining land that 
could not be bought for $125 per acre; 100 acres. one 
set of improvements at $32.50 per acre; 160 acres join- 
ing dredge ditch, half of it deadened and can be made 
ready to put in corn in the spring at a cost not to ex- 
ceed $10 per acre at 32.50 per acre, will divide and 
sell in eighties if desired. It is the best bargain in 
Stoddard County and a man buying any of these 
propositions can double his money within a year’s 
time. this land is within 2 miles of my Buckhorn 
Ranch in a district where $100 per acre has bees 
made out of clover alone per season, good farmers 
realize $50 to $60 per acre ovt of wheat followed with 
clover and cowpeas. Write for copy of Square Deal 
and particulars. 8. E. NEWHOUSE, 419 Frisco Bidg., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Fine Irrigated Farm 


160 acres, improved; 300 tons alfalfa this year, 
wheat 50 bu., oats 100 bu., etc.; all alfalfa land; no 
droughts, no floods, the finest climate; near Denver. 
Non-resident, quick sale $125 per acre, half cash or 
good clear property. balance easy terms. 

EUGENE T. THOMSON 
418 Ohio St., Sedalia. Mo. 


80-Acre Farm for Sale 


Four miles from Ames, where the Iowa Agricultural 
College is located. 8-room house, good barns. corn 
crib, hog house, tool shed, hen house, etc. Al! tiled, 
good fences, pastures hog tight. Come to see it or 
write JOHN LAWSO 

Reute 2, Ames, Iowa 


160, 400 or 560 Acres 


good corn belt land—no failures—for sale by owner 
—iimprovements good—water never failing—for com- 
bination stock and grain raising can’t be beat— ml. 
from Mt. Ayr, Iowa. Prices right. For terms, etc., 
address GEO. W. MEYER, Mound City, Missouri. 


Alfalfa and Dairy Farm 


Noxubee County. Miss. 
800 acres close in; rock roads, Two creameries ac- 
cessible. For prices and description write the owner, 
GUS McLEOD, Macon, Mississippi 


CORN LAND FOR SALE 


1178 ACRE 
in the new levee and drainage istrict across river 
from Quincy, Illinois. Price 842.50. 
WwW. B. SMILEY. Oneida, Illinois 


145-Acre Farm; $65 Per Acre 


54 miles from Minneapolis, 1 mile to town. der 
cultivation; black loam soil. #3,.500 Nandies 8. 


PEGK, 4512 York Ave. So., Minneapolis, Minn. 
ow d 
lowa Lands For Sale 220°" 


to $100 per acre. Large list on request. Address 
SPAULDING & O'DONNELL, Elma, Ia- 



































W.H. WALTERS, BRUCE, 8. D., buys, rents 


and sells Brookings Co. 
farms, or will trade for pure bred live stock. 





WE SELL OCEANA FARMS-—Greatest 
Fruit county. Also Potato, Corn, Alfalfa, Stock. 


List free. HANSON & SON, Hart, Mich. 





Please mention this paper when writing. 
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[ OF GENERAL INTEREST 








Missouri Fruit Growers.—Tnhe Missouri 
s e Horticultural Society met at Spring- 
fiid Thursday and Friday of this week. 
Besides an extensive dispiay of fruit, in- 
teresting programs were carried out. 
Prominent fruit authorities addressed the 
n tings. 

Dakota School Testing Milk. — The 


Industrial School of 
will 


Northern Normal and 
issued a notice it 


South Dakota has 
test milk for any farmer of that vicinity 
fr of charge. The circular letter points 


out the value of keeping daily records and 
gives directions for saving samples for a 
r as well as a safe method 
f mail. 


nposite test, 
sending them by 


Boycott Eggs in Missouri.—Four wom- 
en's Clubs of Kansas City, Mo., have 
joined in boycotting eggs until prices are 
reduced, These clubs are the Consumers’ 
League, the Housewives’ League, the 
Athenaeum and the Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union. Investigations by 
members of these leagues indicate farm- 
ers are being paid about 20 cents a dozen 
for the eggs while the retail price in Kan- 
sas City is from 49 to 45 cents a dozen. 


Increase in Weight of Eggs.—U. S. Con- 
sul Williamson, at Antung, China, reports 
that the Chinese poultrymen have learned 
the secret of making their hens lay eggs 
of phenomenal size. Many of the eggs 
weigh four ounces or over and the small- 
est ones average six to the pound, he says, 
while in this country seven to the pound 
are considered large. These hens are of 
no particular breed and they are given 
but secant attention. 

Two-Day Dairy Sch0ol.—Thursday dnd 
Friday of this week were devoted to a 
dairy school at Belle Fourche, S. D. 
Farmers were taught how to use the Bab- 

, 


cock tester and how to feed balanced ra- 
tions to their milk cows. Much interest 
was taken in a practical demonstration 


of a milking machine. Many took part in 
an epen discussion which followed each 
meeting. Questions were asked by some 
while others made suggestions for the 
good of the school. 

North Dakota Corn Convention.—One of 
the leading agricultural meetings of the 
Northwest will be held at Grand Forks, 
N. D., when North Dakota Corn and 
Clever Convention and Mid-Winter Fair 
will be in session from February 2 to 7, 
1914 LAberal prizes have been offered for 
products of the state. Don V. Moore, of 
Grand Forks,-is secretary of the asso- 
ciation and will be glad to furnish anyone 
interested with premium lists, programs 
or any other information. 


the 





Renew Chinch Bug Fight.—Governor 
Hodges and the Kansas State Board of 
Agriculture have renewed their appeals 
to farmers to continue the fight against 
chinch bugs. The last two weeks in 
November and the first two in December 
were named as a period in which to con- 
duct a co-operative fight by burning stub- 
ble and bunches of dead grass in which the 
bugs spend their winters. Experts de- 
clared damage last year amounted to 
$3,000,000. A state-wide crusade against 
the pest will greatly reduce this loss. 





Condensed Apple Cider.—The govern- 
ment department of agriculture is con- 
densing cider into a syrup which can be 
ducting cider into a syrup which can be 
kept and later made back into the cider 
state by the addition of water. H. C. 
Gore, an expert chemist of the depart- 
ment at Washington, D. C., has charge 
of the work at Hood River, Oregon. A 
large machine was installed in a local 
plant there. This machine removes about 
two-thirds of the water from cider by a 
centrifugal process. Two quart jars of 
the sweet cider syrup have been shipped 
to Washington, D. C., where they will be 
placed in cold storage for further experi- 
mentation. The syrup is said to be de- 
licious and much slower to ferment than 
Sweet cider. 

European Grain Production.—A cable- 
gram from the International Institute of 
Agriculture, Rome, Italy, has been re- 
ceived by the United States Department of 
Agriculture, containing the following in- 
formation: The tetal production this year 
in the countries named below (the prin- 
cipal producing countries of the northern 
hemisphere, of wheat, is 9.2 per cent more, 
of barley 7.5 per cent more and of oats 
0.8 per cent more than produced in the 
same countries last year—-Prussia, Be!l- 
gium, Denmark. Spain, France, Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, Hungary, Italy, Luxem- 
burg, Netherlands, Roumania, Russia in 
Europe (sixty-three governments), Switz- 
erland, Canada, United States, India, Ja- 
pan, Russia in Asia (ten governments), 
Algeria and Tunis. For European Russia 
the preliminary figures of production this 
year are, all wheat 833,000,000 bushels, 
bariey 556,000,000 bushels and oats 1,161,- 
006,000 bushels, 





DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


SHORT- HORNS. 


Dec. i6—C. A. Saunders, Manilla, Iowa, 
Sale at South Omaha, 

Dec. 17—J. T. Judge, Carroll, Iowa. 

Dec. 18—L. C. Shepard, Irwin, Iowa. 

Jan. 6—Louie H. Scheetz, Belle Plaine, 
lowa. 


Jan. 14—J. W. Eral, Pocahontas, Towa. 

Jan. 16—T. E. Bly, Brewster, Minn. 

Jan, 23—Geo. E. Barkley, Sioux Falls, S. D. 

Jan. 2i—Jeffrey Wallace and Clegg Bros., 
Ainsworth, lowa. 

Feb. 15—Lanaghan Bros., Charlotte, Ia. 

Feb. 19—J. R. Ballard, Boone, Towa. 

Mar. 19—S. B. Brown and Oliver Swan- 
son, Altona, Ill. 

Mar. 20-—-A. M. Jones. LaFayette, Il. 

Mar. 24—E. J. Thompson and F. E. Jack- 


son, Hurley, S. D 
HEREFORDS. 
Mar. 5—J. A. Shade, Kingsley, Iowa. 


Mar. 11—O. S. Gibbons, Atlantic, Iowa. 
Jan. 15—F. O. Petersen, Gaiva, Jowa. 
POLLED HEREFORDS. 


Jan. 14—Henry Reimers, G!adbrook, fa. 
ABERDEEN ANGUS, 
Feb. 19—Patrick Leahy, Williamsburg, Ia. 
Mar. 11—Breeders’ sale at South Omaha; 
W. J. Miller, Mer., Newton, lowa. 
Mar. 26—C. M. Russeil, Carroll, Iowa. 


HOLSTEINS. 

Feb. 3 and 4—Henry C. Glissman, Station 

B, Omaha, Neb. 

BELGIANS AND PERCHERONS. 
Feb. 19—Chas. Irvine. Anekny, lowa. 
SHIRES. 

Jan. 15—C, C. & R. W. E. Wiiliams, Bush- 

nell, Il. 

POLAND CHINAS. 


Jan. 20—E. Gritters, Perkins, Iowa. 


Jan: 21—Mrs. Peter Ellerbrovek & Sons, 
Sheldon, lowa. 

“an. 22—Henry Bros., Sheldon, Iowa. 

Jan. 23—E. E. Farver, Ocheyedan, Iowa. 


Jaa. 29-—-A. C. Lanham, Aurelia, Iowa. 
Jan. 39—F. L. Powell, Algona, lowa. 
Jan. 31—A. D. Jcnes, Dunlap, Iowa. 

Feb. 2—Ida Rogness, Hills, Minn. 


Feb. 3—Theo. Martin, Bellevue, Iowa. 

Feb. 4--K. C. Forest, Miles, fowa; sale 
at Lyons, iowa. 

Feb. -4—E. C. Forest, Miles, Iowa. 

Feb. 10—Henry Dorr and John Schmieder, 
Remsen, lowa. 


Feb. 13—Frank Rainier, Logan, Iowa. 

Feb. 16—C. M. Pederson, Duniap, Iowa. 

Feb. 19—J. R. Ballard, Boone, lowa. 

Feb. 21—J. T. Molloy, Albion, Iowa. 

Feb. 24—R. R. Blake, Dallas Center, Iowa. 

Feb. 24-—-C. H. Porter, Eagle Grove, Iowa. 

Feb. 25—J. H. Fitch, Lake City, lowa. 

Feb. 26—M. P. Hancher, Rolfe, Iowa. 

Feb. 2i—Ruebel Bros., Marathon, lowa. 

DUROC JERSEYS. 

Jan. 13—A. J. & L. L. De Young, Sheldon, 

Iowa, 


Jan. 14—W. N. Shanks, Worthington, 
Minn. 

Jan. 15—T. E. Bly, Brewster, Minn. 

Feb. 18—F. M. Washburn, Lake Crystal, 
Minn, 

Jan, 2.—Spies Bros., Beaver Creek, Minn. 

Jan. 21—R. C. Veenker, George, lowa. 

Jan. 22—C. A. De Vau:, Inwood, Iowa. 


Jan. 23—Geo. E. Barkiey, Sioux Falis, S. D. 
Jan. 26—J. Schmidt, Everly. Iowa. 
Jan. 27—H. S. Fain, Emmetsburg, Iowa. 
Jan. 27—E. E. Handley, Carroll, Iowa. 
Jan. 28—F. H. Dickey, Emmetsburg, Ta. 
Jan. 29—Grant Lynn, Spirit Lake, [fowa. 
Jan. 30—S. L. Weaver, Lake Park, Iowa. 
Feb. 2—C. E. Walden, Washta, fowa. 
feb. 4—Graham Bros., Cherokee, Iowa. 
Feb. 5—A. L. Neville, Aurelia, Iowa. 
Feb. 6—Gearke Bros., Aurelia, Iowa. 
Feb. 6—L. F. Atwater, Bangor, Wis. 
Feb. 7—Jno. Wellendorf & Son, Algona, 
fowa. 
Feb. 10-——-M. E. Merfeld & Son, Greene, Ia. 
Feb. 11—L. E. Shorter, Shell Rock, Iowa. 
Feb. 12—S. O. Smalling, La Porte City, Ia. 
Feb. 2¢—-R. J. Weiland, Canistota, S. D. 
— Ginsbach, Dell Rapids, S. 
Jak. 
CHESTER WHITES. 
Jan. 28—Alden Anderson, Elisworth, Iowa. 
Feb. 10—B. M. Boyer & Sons, Farming- 
ton, Iowa. 
Feb. 12—J. H. Stewart, Dickens, Iowa. 
Feb. 13—Ed Anderson, Alta, Iowa. 
Feb. i6—E. p. Bouchard, Elk Point, S. D. 


Feb, 17—W , La Doux, Spirit Lake, Ia. 

Feb. 20—J. B. Brackin, Elgin, Iowa. 

Feb. 26—John F. Holst, Jr., Denison, Ia. 
HAMPSHIRES. 

Jan. 15—-F. O. Peterson, Galva, Iowa. 

Feb. 41—C. A. Brook, Washington, Iowa, 

Feb. 3—R. J. Boles, Alta, Iowa. 





° . . 

Special Notice to Advertisers 

Those who desire to make changes In or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date of 
issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also anplies to advertisements requiring class- 
ificaticn or special position. Our pages begin to go to 
the electrotyperon Thursday morning and no changes 
can be made after pages aremade up. New advertise- 
ments, \owever, can usually be inserted if received 
aa late as Monday morning of the week of issue. 


FIELD NOTES. 


Lanaghan Bros., of Charlotte, Ia., claim 
February 15th for their annual sale of 
Short-horn cattle. They advise us they 
will sell about sixty head including a good 
streng iot cf bulls. 











A. R, Ives, of Delavan, Wis., offers our 
readers Perchercn stallicns and mares at 
moderate figures. They are young, are 
blacks and grays in color, and the big. 
rugged kind. ‘Mr. Ives is an old breeder 
with experfence and our readers wil! find 
it to their interest to correspond with him 
if they need either stallions cor mares. 


Poland China spring boars successfully 
immunized and weighing 250 pounds with- 
out excessive flesh are being offered by 
Mr. Geo. Glynn, of Sioux Rapids, lowa. 
Mr. Glynn’s herd is strictly big type in 
both breeding and build. His boars will 
increase the size in most herds. His 











prices are markedly conservative. Those 
interested should write Mr. Glynn at once. 
See his advertisement in this issue. 


M. P. Lantz, the well knewn Aberdeen 
Angus breeder, of Carlock, Ill., reports the 
Saie of seventeen head of Angus females 
to Ray and Leslie Hamilton, of Good Hope, 
fil., who are good, progressive farmers and 
readers of Wallaces’ Farmer. The bunch 
consisted of twelve heifers and five mature 
matrons of the best tribes of the breed and 
should prove a valuable selection for foun- 
dation stock, 


With regard to the Short-horn bull Mr. 
A. C. Lanham, of Aurelia, lowa, is adver- 
tising for sale, he writes: ‘This three- 
year-old is a Duncan-bred bull and a pure 
Scotch Marchioness, and the calves are 
freat. One dark rean is the making of 
a great bull, a Marr Emma and a choicely 
bred one. That we are moving in the 
spring is the only reason these calves are 
offered for sale, and they will be sold so 
the buyer can afford to grow them.,”’ 


G. H. George, of Monticello, Towa, is 
offering several extra good young Scotch 
Short-hern bulis for sale. Two are nice 


roans, sired by a good son of the old cham- 
pion Whitehall Sultan, one of them a 
Victoria out of a dam by Imp. Red Knight 
and the other descends from Imp. Scottish 
Ringlet, bred by Durno, the breeder of 
Choice Goods. Write Mr. George if in- 
terested in buying a herd header of best 
breeding and merit. 

Hon. W. B. Seeley, Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, 
is offering some choice young Angus bulls 
for sale. They are of popular breeding, and 
are offered at reasonabie prices. Mr. 
Seeley is one of the most successful men 
in the business and some years ago he 
was an exhibitor of show cattle, which 
made a good state fair record. He will 
be glad to have you come and the 
good young bulls he is offering, at Spring- 
dale Farm, adjoining Mt. Pleasant. See 
advertisement on page 1703 this week and 
write for other particulars, mentioning 
Wallaces’ Farmer. 

Berkshire boars are being offered* by 
Mr. C, S. Buckley, of Holstein, Iowa. All 
are of spring farrow except one fall bear 
which is described as being extra good. 
\s Mr. Buckley has one of the leading 
herds of Berkshires both in breeding and 
individuality those wanting a boar of this 
breed will do well to get in touch with 
him at once. The herd has passed through 
the cholera and has been in perfect health 
for several months In dealing with Mr. 
tuckley you will get splendid values for 
the money. By writing him at once you 
will be sure ef a good selection. Note his 
announcement elsewhere in this isssue. 
Mr. Buckley also has a nufmber of good 
Short-horn bulls to offer. 

Mr. C. M. Pedefson. of Dunlap, Towa, 
prominent breeder of Poland China swine, 
writes that the fall yearlings are all gone 
now, but that he still has a good line of 
spring boars that are extra good stretchy 
fellows and that he has marked the price 
on them down to $25 and $30 each, and 
satisfaction guaranteed. A strong recom- 
mendation for this herd is that Mr. Peder- 
sen’s old customers are his best buyers. 
When Mr. Pederson atates that he will 
guarantee satisfaction he means just what 
he says. He has built a reputation for 
square dealing and proposes to maintain 
it. His card may be found in this issue. 
Mr. Pederson especially requests that you 
mention Wal!laces’:-Farmer when writing. 

Mr. R. B. Young, of the Chicago Stock 
Farms, of Buffalo Center, Iowa, writes: 
“We have purchased the Barclay herd 
of registered Holsteins and are now offer- 
ing same for sale. This is a very choice 
selection of Holstein cows and heifers and 
it will interest those in the market for 
Holstein females. Part of these cows are 
bred to the Barclay herd bull, Colantha’'s 
4th Lad Leda and those that are open will 
be bred to one of our herd bulls, compris- 
ing the famous herd bulls, Maplecrest De 
Kol Butter Boy, the nearest male rela- 
tive to the world’s champion cows; Jo- 
hanna Bonhuer Champion, that great line 
bred Johanna bull whose three nearest 
dams averaged 1,018 pounds of butter in 


see 


one year; or the great show bull, Buffalo 
Pieter Doede.” 
Twenty head of “Husky, heavy boned 


spring boars’ are advertised for sale by 
L. S. Fisher & Son of Edgewood, Iowa, 
who have made a speciality of big Poland 
Chinas for a good many years. They call 
our attenticn to the fact that they weigh 


from 200 to 250 pounds, and that they 
have from 7 to 8-inch bone. They also 
have four October and November year- 
lings, sired by Fisher’s Chief Price for 
sale. With reference to their boars they 
say: “They are out of large dams and 


from good litters. They are the kind that 
finish big and smooth and retain the easy 
feeding qualities. We are always ready 
to give description, and other information 


on request to any person in the market 
for this type of Poland China. We are 
also pleased to ship to responsible par- 


ties, subject to terms and prices given in 
our card appearing in your paper. Our 
herd is in perfect health.” 


THE OMAHA SHORT-HORN SALE, 
DECEMBER 16TH. 

Our readers interested in Short-horn 
cattle should keep in mind the public sale 
to be held by C. A, Saunders, at South 
Omaha, Neb., next Tuesday, December 
16th. The catalogue shows the pedigrees 
of fifty-eight head, besides calves, which 
will be sold at this time. Fully half the 
offering are bul’s which will make this an 
unusually good place for both the breeder 
and the farmer to se’ect herd headers at 
their own prices. Some excellent Scotch 
bulls are included. among which is True 
Cumberland 11, a full brother to the noted 
Saunders show bull True Cumberland. 
This is a proven sire of merit. He won 
third at the Nebraska State Fair this year 
and was not highly fitted. He is now a 
four-year-old and is offered in good breed- 
ing condition. Other herd headers of 
merit were specially mentioned last week, 
and the catalogue tel!s of others. They 
are consigned by a number of successful 
Short-horn breeders in Iowa and Nebras- 
announcement and write Mr. 
catalogue if interested 


ka. see \ 
Saunders for the 








in buying. Mention Wallates’ Farmer 
when writing, and keep the time and place 
in mind, next Tuesday, at South Omoha. 


WALNUT GROVE SHORT-HORN SALE. 


It has been proven time and again by 
our most successful breeders that meri- 
torious cattle of approved breeding are 
always the cheapest. Especially has this 
proven the case with Mr. J. T. Judge, pro- 
prietor of Walnut Grove herd, at Carroll, 
lowa, and whose sale takes pace Decem- 
ber 17th. With Mr. Judge it has been the 
continued use of good bulls on good fe- 
males. Each of the forty-eight head list- 
ed will be right as far as breeding quali- 
ties and health are concerned according to 
Mr. Judge's best knowledge. And right 
here we wish to state that no breeder 
within the writer's knowledge has been 
more prompt or more fair in adjusting 
any difference to the entire satisfaction 
of the buyer if any animal he sells is not 
as he helieves it to be than Mr, Judge. 
Mr. Judge has builded the reputation for 


doing business on the square the same 
as for breeding good cattle. A young 
cow of the Dorothy family by Sultan is 
Maud. She sells with cow calf at foot. 
The pair are good. Two two-year-olds by 
Sultan are Roan Rose, a Cruickshank 


Victoria and Walnut Grove Missie, of the 
Marr Missie tribe. Lady Gold Hunt is 
another two-year-old and a daughter of 
Aberdeen Way by the noted Clear The 
Way. She is of the Trout Creek Gold 
Mint family. An attraction will be found 
in the roan cow Buttercup by Morning 
Star. She is a rapid breeder, has cow 
calif at foot. Another cow that produces 
good ones regularly and whose last bull 
calf sold for $200 is Violet, of the Violet 
Bud family, and sired by Royal Ensign 
3d. Violet Lady is a choice thing and a 
granddaughter of the well known Sweet 
Violet. A splendid daughter of Clear The 
Way is a Matchless. Her dam was sold 
to Wm. Meyers for $500. She will be due 
to calve by sale time. Zutterfly Lady, by 
Gwendoline Lad 2d, is a neatly turned red 
and she sells with cow calf. The pair 
would improve most herds. We again re- 
mind our readers of the roan two-year- 
old daughter of Sultan and out of Imp. 
Bertha. We made mention of her in last 
week's issue. Also, keep in mind the 
young bull Sultan March. He is the kind 
long sought for and seldom found. Dia- 
mond Sultan is good enough to have been 
used to quite an extent in the Walnut 
Grove herd, which in itself should be a 
sufficient guarantee cf his worthiness to 
hold a prominent position with some 
breeder. A December yearling called 
Standard Count is a close second to Sul- 
tan March, being white in color and much 
of the same makeup. Diamond Minor and 
Walnut Victoria are October and Novem- 


ber yearlings by Sultan Standard that 
will not lack for admirers. Like their 
sire they are wide set, low legged and 
very rugged throughout The bull end is 
strictly desirable. The females will ap- 
peal to Short-horn advocates. The sale 
will be next Wednesday. The final an- 
nouncement will be found in this issue. 


IMMUNED POLAND CHINA BOAR 
SALE. 
Big type Poland China boars, which 
have received the immune treatment for 
cholera, will be sold at public sale, Tues- 


day. December 16th, at the Pike Timber 
Stock Farm, of Davenport & Mack, near 
Zelmonad, Iowa. There will be fifty-seven 
head of big type Poland Chinas in the 
sale, They are the large, long, smooth 
kind with lots of bone, and Davenport & 
Mack invite Wallaces’ Farmer readers to 


come and spend the day with them, and 
to look the offering over careful'y. They 
are satisfied those who do come will be 
more than pleased with the offering they 
have provided. The catalogue of the sale 
is out. It goes into detail with regard to 
the breeding of the offering, and it is not 
too late to secure a copy. If you want to 
buy a big type Poland China boar of the 
smooth kind, do not hesitate a minute, but 
plan to attend this sale, or if it is impos- 
sible for you to attend the sale, send bids 
to Col. J. A. Benson, in care of Davenport 
& Mack, Belmond, Iowa, and they will 
receive the most careful treatment. 


DAKOTA'S AUCTIONEER. 

A prominent character in the field of 
auctioneering in South Dakota is Col. Jay 
H. Craton, of Mitchell. Graduated from 
ene of America’s leading schools of auc- 
tioneering several years ago, Col. Craton 
began a career of conducting sales of reg- 


istered live stock and real estate which 
has brought him into prominence and 
placed him in the list of auctioneers as 


one of the most successful in his state, and 
we might add, in the western states. Col. 
Craton is a farmer. He owns and oper- 
ates a splendid farm equipped with pedi- 
greed live steck. He is practical in all 
his undertakings. He is familiar with 
every detail connected with farming, 
breeding pure bred live stock and mar- 
keting it. He is one of Dakota's progres- 
sive, straightforward young men, upright 
in character and a pleasing gentleman to 
meet To these of our readers contem- 
plating holding a sale of pure bred stock 
his advice pertaining to any of the details 


will be found valuable, and his services 
in conducting the sale entirely satisfac- 
tory. His hundreds of customers. will 


vouch for the above statement. Note Col. 
Craton’s announcement elsewhere in this 
issue, and for dates and other information 
write him. Col. Craton requests that in 
writing him you mention Wallaces’ 
Farmer. 


SOMETHING EVERY FARM OUGHT TO 
HAV 


There is lots of heavy lifting to do on 
the farm, and every farm should have a 
good safety hoist. This enables you to 


change wagon boxes and hay racks with 
the minimum of work and time, to put the 
implements in the barn loft or in the loft 


of the tool shed—in fact, it will enable 
you to do any and a!! kinds of lifting 
there is to do on the farm in the easiest 
way possible. Such a lift will be found 


in the Hall safety hoist. made by the Hall 
Manufacturing Company, 152 Cedar S8St., 
Monticello, Towa. The cut in their adVer- 
tisement on page 1677 shows the Hall 
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safety heist at work at butchering time. 
It is good for any kind of lifting. One 
man can easily swing up a 50l-pound 
butchered hog without straining his back 
of he uses the Hall safety hoist. One’ of 
the special features of this hoist is that it 
elevates, lowers, locks and unlocks with 
one rope only, and it will hold the load at 
any point The heavier the load, the 
tighter the grip. The No. 3 hoist, capacity 
one ton, sells at $2.75, and it is one of @ 
dozen sizes, from 400 pounds to four tons 
capacity An interesting little * booklet 
has been issued with regard to their hoist, 


and the Hall Manufacturing Company will 
be glad to send it readers of Wallaces’ 
Farmer on request. Either a postal card 
or letter will bring it by return mail. 


THE NEW JEFFERY (FORMERLY 
RAMBLER) AUTOMOBILE. 


In a special page advertisement in this 
issue, the Thos. B. Jeffery Company tell 
about the new Jeffery car, which sells at 


$1,550 with complete equipment which in- 


cludes the famous U. 8S. L. lighting and 
starting systems, Stewart-Warner speed- 
ometer, Neverleak top, rain vision wind 
shield, Klaxet horn—in short, it is com- 
plete in every way. The bearings are 
imported annular ball bearings through- 
out, with flexible leather couplings be- 
tween clutch and transmission such as is 
used on foreign cars, and which makes 
the new Jeffery unusually quiet. The 
Thos. B. Jeffery Company tell about their 
Four, and also about their Six, in a spe- 
cial advertisement in ‘this issue The 
Four is illustrated, and it is certainly a 
handsome car. This car is now in the 
hands of their dealers, and they will be 
only too glad to send you the name of 
their nearest dealer so that you can visit 
him and see the car for yourself. They 
are satisfied that this car will meet with 


a big demand among farm folks, as it is a 


thoroughly high-class car at @ very mod- 
erate price. The Jeffery Company are 
willing to accept your verdict on the new 
Jeffery car—in fact. they invite it. As 
most of our readers know, their cars were 
formerly known under the name of Ram- 
bler, but hereafter they will be called the 
Jeffery. A very attractive catalogue de- 
scribing both the Jeffery Four and the 
Jeffery Six can be had upon request. Both 
cars will interest Wallaces’ Farmer read- 
ers, and the Thos. B. Jeffery Company 


will appreciate vour mentioning Wallaces’ 
Farmer when asking for the catalogue and 


for the name of vour nearest dealer. 
BUY A VICTROLA FOR CHRISTMAS. 
No more desirable Christmas present for 


the family can be selected than a Victor 
Victrola,, provided you do not already 
have a good talking machine in your home: 
Prices on Victor Victrolas range from $15 
to $200, Probably the most popular ma- 
chines are the $40, $50. $55 and $100 ma- 
chines. The $75 and $100 machines come 
in cabinet form, as per the illustration in 
the advertisement of the Victor Talking 
Machine Co., Camden, N. J., on page 
1678. A catalogue descriptive of all Victor 
Victrolas can be had by sending the Victor 
Talking Machine Company a postal card 
or letter request mentioning Wallaces’ 
Farmer, or you can see the various Victor 


machines right at your dealer’s, and the 
dealer will be glad to play any music you 
wish, and you can thus make your own 
personal selection of a machine The 
prices on Victor machines are fixed, and 
no man can make any better price than 
the regular list price We venture to say 
that our readers who buy the $75 cabinet 
machine will feel that they have had 
many times the price of the machine in 


pleasure during the year, as you can get 


the very finest records in Victor records, 
the greatest singers of the time, having 
exlusive contracts with the Victor folks, 


and unquestionably a much better assort- 
ment of Victor records can be obtained 
than any other records made. The Victor 
catalogue not only gives full particulars 
concerning Victor Victrolas, but also con- 
cerning the records which can be secured, 
and it will be forwarded on either postal 
card or letter request. 


A REMEDY FOR WORMS. 


Worms undoubtedly cause a good many 


of the losses in live stock. Mr. Sidney R. 
Feil, of the S. R. Feil Co., Dept. W, 
Cleveland, Ohio, asks an opportunity to 


prove to stockmen that he can stop worm 











losses through the use of Sal-Vet, and he 
offers to send any stockman enough Sal- 
Vet to feed his stock sixty days. with the 
understanding if it does what he claims 
that the stockman will pay the price 
therefor, which is given in the advertise- 
ment on our back page: if it does not do 
what Mr. Feil claims, it can be returned, 
and the charge will be cancelled. Mr. 
Feil gives particulars with regard to Sal- 
Vet in his back page advertisement in 
this week's issue, and he asks Wallaces’ 
Farmer readers to give him an oppor- 
tunity to send them Sal-Vet on trial. He 


is perfectiy willing to accept their verdict 


if they take Sal-Vet and try it for sixty 
days according to directions Mr. Feil 
and his company are thoroughly reliable, 
and the offer is a bona fide one in every 
way. 
FREE BOOK ON FERTILIZERS. 
The manager of the trucking depart- 


ment of the American Agricultural Chem- 


ical Co., of Boston. Mass., has an inter- 
esting booklet on fertilizers to send to 
Wallaces’ Farmer readers This booklet 
does not contain any advertising, but 


practical information with regard to fer- 


tilizers that will be of interest to every 
farmer postal card or letter request 
wlli bring a copy by return mail 


CUSHION SHOES FOR TENDER FEET. 


A shoe which is built especially for peo- 





have tender feet is the Mayer 

1a cushion shoe, made by the F. 
Mayer Boot & Shoe Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
makers of Mayer Honorbilt shoes Mayer 


Yerma Cushion shoes are made in a large 
Variety of styles for both men and women, 
and they have issued some _ interesting 
literature telling about Yerma Cushion 
shoes as well as the balance of their line. 


In Yerma Cushion shoes. the soft quilted 
sole is built in so as to conform to the 
lines of the foot, and absorb the jar of 








It resists dampness, is warm in 
summer. The illustra- 


walking. 
winter and cool in 


tion in the Mayer advertisement on page 
1666 will give an excellent idea of this 


shoe, and they would be glad to have you 
refer thereto, and to have you write for 
the literature they have issued. A postal 
card or letter request will bring it. 


SPEED GOVERNORS FOR CREAM 
SEPARATORS. 

Steadiness of 
cream separator 
factory separation 
Foundry and Machine 
ids, lowa claim that you 
per year on every cow in the dairy herd 
by using a Cedar Rapids speed governor 
for your separator, and they ask an op- 
portunity to prove their claims. Their 
advertisement on page 1686 gives partial 
information concerning this speed gov- 
ernor, and they want every reader of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer owning a cream separator 
to send for the interesting circular mat- 
ter they have issued Kither a postal 
card or letter request will bring it by 
return mail. 


RAISING CALVES WITHOUT MILK. 


speed 
means 
The 


Co, 


in running the 
the most satis- 
Cedar Rapids 
of Cedar Rap- 
can save $3.00 


A substitute for milk in raising calves 
will be found in Blatchford’s Calf Meal, 
the product of the Blatchford Calf Meal 


They have issued 
under the title 
which goes into 
and what 


Factory, Waukegan, II! 
an interesting little booklet 
of ‘“‘How to Raise Calves” 
particulars concerning this meal 


it has done, and will do. They would like 
to correspond with readers of Wallaces’ 
Farmer desiring to raise their calves suc- 
cessfully and yet save the milk which is 
ordinarily taken by the calf EKither a 
postal card or letter request will bring 


prompt information. The mention of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer will be appreciated by the 
Blatchford Calf Meal Factory. 


The Fourteenth International 
Live Stock Exposition 


(Continued from page 1691.) 





president; W. H. Campbell, M. A. Williams 


and A. L. Duncan vice-presidents, B. O. 
Gammon, secretary and treasurer; H. H. 
Vaugran and Scott Haley. new directors. 
The secretary's report showed that the 
membership of the association has in- 
creased to 294, and 3,023 cattle are regis- 
tered with the association. The members 
present declared they would bring the 


membership up to 590, and the registration 
up to 5,000 for the 1914 show. 


LINCOLN SHEEP BREEDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 
The National Lincoln Sheep Breeders’ 
Association elected the following officers: 


President, F. H. Niel, of Lucan, Ont.; 
vice-president, David Coupar, of Mar- 
lette, Mich.; secretary and treasurer, Bert 
Smith, of Sherlock, Mich.; directors for 


years, J. T. Lethbridge, of Alliance, 
Cc. Fielder, of DeGraff, Ohio. 


three 
Ont.; A. 


AMERICAN SHORT-HORN BREEDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

The American Short-horn Breeders’ As- 
sociation elected James Brown, of Chi- 
cago, and J. H. Prather, of Williamsville. 

.. to succeed themselves, anf Frank 
Schofield a new member of the board of 


directors The reports of the secretary 
and treasurer showed the association to 
have made a substantial increase in busi- 
ness during the last year and to be ona 
better financial basis than ever before. 
Most of the evening was devoted to talks 
on the Short-horn industry by breeders 
from all sections of the country. 


RECORD ASSOCIATIONS MEETINGS. 

The annual meetings of the National 
Duroc Jersey Record Association. Ameri- 
can Poland China Record Association and 
the Red Polled Cattle Ciuh of America 
were held Wednesday afternoon. Reports 
of secretaries and treasurers were read 
and showed all three of the organizations 
to be in a good financial condition. 


HAMPSHIRE SHEEP ASSOCIATION. 
The American Hampshire Sheep Breed- 
’ Association held an enthusiastic an- 
nual meeting Wednesday. The election 
resulted as follows: President, F. J. 
Hagenbarth, of Spencer, Idaho: first vice- 
president, W. G. Cavan, of Chicago; sec- 
ond vice-president, FE. M. Benham, of 
Canandaigua, N. Y.:; third vice-president, 
John Nash, of Tipton, Ind.; secretary and 
treasurer. C. A Tyler, of Coldwater, 
Mich auditors, Elmer Belben and John 
Hall. both of Dimondale, Mich. The treas- 
urer’s report showed a balance of $2,378 in 
the treasury. 


ers 


Ham and Bacon Show.—The Nebraska 


Improved Live Stock Breeders’ Associa- 
tion will hold a ham and bacon show at 
the Lincoln auditorium, during the week 
of organized agriculture, January 19th 
to 23d. Prizes of $20, $15 and $10, for 
‘first, second and ‘third, respectively, in 
home-cured hams and in bacoens. will be 


given. Everyone in the state of Nebraska 
is invited to make entries. No charges 
will be made for entering exhibits. The 


exhibit must consist of home-cured meats. 





The awards will be made upon the basis 
of quality and curing. An eXpert meat 
judge has been secured to place the 
awards. Lectures will be given on the 
home curing of meats If the person 
making entry wishes, the Live Stock Im- 


provers’ Association will auction the hams 
and bacons and send the proceeds to the 
owner, or the exhibit will be returned. 
The home curing of meats is becoming a 
Jost art in many sections, and it is hoped 


that this display may bring entries from 
many who pride themselves on _ their 
ability along this line. C. B. Lee, of the 


Lincoln, has charge of 
communications may be 


University farm, 
the show, and 
sent to him. 
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WE SHIP C. 0. D. AND PAY EXPRESS CHARGES 


Big type Chester White boars. 
(first and champion boar at lowa 1912), and Jumbo 14035, weighing 1210 Ibs... both 
died in our possession and we have their breeding in our berd. 
Will hold a bred sow sale February 10. 
B. M. BOYER & SONS, 


Sweepstake 28006, weighing 1260 Ib, 


Free big catalog, 
Write 
FARMINGTON, low, 





treatment. 





J. P. ANDERSON, 


100 CHESTER WHITES ~— 


My hogs have been successfully vaccinated with the double 
Spring boars to offer, sired by our Big Ben 22737, a boar of 
show form got by Young America. Their dams are by the 100U-lb. Neponset Bq 
and others of like quality. 


Write your wants to 
Alta, lows 





White Boars 


70 head to offer—mostly of 
March and April farrow. 
Few winter boars. They 
mostly sired by SILVER 
MEINE 22169, first prize 
boar at Sioux City, 1912. 
Herd represents choicest breeding and has been suc- 
cessfully immunized. Write or call on 

M. H. ROUNDS, Le Mars, 





Iowa 





Barr’s Chester Whites 


I am offering some of the best pigs I ever raised— 


some exceptionally good boars of prize-winning 
blood lines. Farm near town. 
Ww. T. BARK, Ames, Iowa 





Chester White Herd Boar, Sir Hannah 13797 


for sale. A 2d prize winner at Des Moines in 1913 
and winner of 12 firsts and 9 sweepstakes at local 
north lowa shows. Guaranteed right every way. 
Also big. growthy fall and spring boars sired by him 
forsale, GEO. BOBST, Hampton, lowa. 


Chester Whites For Sale 


The large, heavy boned kind, with lots of length 
and quality Fall yearlings and March pigs. Fully 
guaranteed. Prices right. 
WM. MEIER, 


GHESTER WHITES 


Herd established in 1886. Pigs of either sex of 
April and May farrow, 140 from which to select. heavy 
bone, large and me!low, best of breeding. My hogs 
arein perfecthealth. IshipC.O.D. Write me your 
wants. C. G. HELMING, Waukon. Iowa. 


0. |. C. Boars, Gilts and Fall Pigs 


Write for prices. 
Cc. E. BEATY, Astoria, Illinois 





Hedrick, Iowa 











( KE. @. and Chester White boars and gilts; Bred 
« sows. Young stocka specialty. Mated, no akin. 


Prolific, large kind. MWFred Ruebush, Sciota, Ill. 


100 Head of 0.1.C. Boars and Gilts 
for Sale—Good Ones 


Descendants of grand champions. Some very fan 

yearling gilts, bred or open. Some cracking good 19- 
weeks pigs at $i. All priced right for quick delfy- 
ery. Also 2,00 bu. of House Dried Seed Corn, 
guaranteed 98% germination. Write me if interested. 


H. Z. O'HAIR, Propr., Grand Prairie Seed Farm, 
Bushton, Coles County, Illinois. 


CHESTER WHITE BOARS 


March and April farrow. sired by three different 
boars: are healthy, well built, have good bone, feet 
and backs. Price #25, #30 and #35. 

F. BOLLMAN. Wall Lake, lowa 








immuned Cholera Proof Chester Whites 


50 boars—8 extra good fall boars, 42 March and Apri] 
boars—strictly the large type. If you want a lengthy, 
heavy boned boar combined with lots of quality, 
write me or visit my herd. Will shipC. O. D. 

E. H. KAHL, Buffalo Center, Lowa 


100 Chester White Hogs 


for sale. 25 boars of the big type kind bred for 
bone, size and quality from the most noted blood 
lines of the breed. ‘Reasonable prices and fair treat- 
ment. Write 

F. H. SCHMADEKE, 


VALE’S GHESTERS 


175 pigs to select from—good ones, witb size and 
quality to please. New blood for old customers. In- 
spection invited. Address, mentioning this paper. 


B. R. VALE, Bonaparte, lowa 


CHESTER WHITES 


March and Apri! boars for sale. also 50 March and 
April gilts. Nearly all are by White Wonder, 
our 1913 Sioux City first prize boar; all good growthy 
stuff. Herd successfully immunized. Also R. C. W. 
Wyandotte cockerels. T. F. Housholder, Newell, Ia. 





Clarksville, lowa 











SHORT.HORNS 


Sprucemead Farm 
Short-horns 


For sale—Two outstanding 
Scotch bulls, 900 to 1000 Ibs. 
A carload ef young cows and 
heifers with calves at foot. 


J. A. BENSON, Prop. 
So. 5th Ave. Sheldon, la. 


SHORT-HORN BULLS 


Three Scotch yearlings sired by Missie Sultan 
and of the Mary Ann of Lancaster and Barmpton Leaf 
families. These are suitable herd bulls. Reds and 
roans. A number of others just as good, carrying 
five and six crosses of the best Scotch bulls. For 
particulars, address 


CAHILL BROS., Rockford, lowa 


Farm near Cartersville, 12 mi. so. of Mason City. 


BELLE VERNON DAIRY SHORT-HORNS 


Herd bulls: Silver Chief 383924 and Duke of Glenside 
363672. Former bya son of Rose of Glenside, world’s 
record Short-horn cow, the latter by a brother to Rose. 
Also home of Wild Eyes Duchess. 9.467 Ibs. milk and 
410 Ibs. butter in 10 mos.; and of Dolly 5th Black- 
wood, 11,290 'bs. milk in one year with second calf. 
Average test, 4.3. Choice animals of both sexes for 
sale, including a young son of Wild Eyes Duchess, 
the winner of first among the Short-horns in the lowa 
cow contest. Residence in town. Write for cataloz 
H.L. COBB & SON, Independence, Ia. 





Aer 











Jos. Miller & Sons, Granger, Mo. 
Breeders of 
SCOTCH SHORT-HORNS 


Grandsons of Cumberland’s Last for sale, sired by 
Royal Cumberland 2d 334809—one a high-class show 
bull. 

Also, choice Shropshire yearling rams for sale. 
Inspection invited. 

For 


5 Yearling Short-horn Bulls sai. 


One ten mos. Scotch bull by Dauntless Goods. 
Ail are reds and roans. 


HELD BROS., 





Hinton, Plymouth Co., lowa 


Short-horn Bulls for Sale 


sired by King Banff 3d 337720. One choice Cruick- 
shank Flora yearling, red. at very reasonable price. 
Also a good Scotch toppid yearling, cheap, others 
coming yearlings. Call or write 
MM. W. MYERS, 


Walnut Lawn Farm 


Just now offers some very choice Short-horn 
bulls—3 two-year-olds, 7 yearling. Pure Scotch and 
Scotch topped breeding. Come and see them. 





Beaman, Iowa 








JOs. H. DEHNER, Cascade, lowa 
2Gieren ees 6. 
calved August 1911, sire Remus 2d 326725. dam 






Fancy’s Bangle 2d by Missie’s Prince 2d 255530; the 
other calved in June, sire Duke Commodore 363490, 
rene 


dam Golden Lass by Missie’s Prince 2d 255530. 
J. W. RICKEY, Winfield, Lowa 


Good Scotch Bulls 


Reds. Whites and Roans of the choicest breed- 
ing and right individually. Can also spare a few 
femaies. Herd numbers over 100 head. Write or 
come and see. Farm one mile from town. . 

G&. H. GEORGE, Monticello, Iowa 





SHORT-HORNS. 


HERD BULLS FOR SALE 


Sultan Omega 320274; also two young Scotch Vic- 
torias, red and roan, 9 and 12 months old. Mention 


Wallaces’ Farmer. 
H. H. DIERS. St. Olaf, lowa 


SHORT-HORN BULL—GOOD SULTAN 


for sale. A beautiful roan June calf by Select 
Sultan 348645. dam by Carter’s Choice Goods 220910. 
Price 3100. A number of heifer calves and Poland- 
China boars. CLARENCE M. HAYS, Rod. 
man, Palo Alto Co., lowa. 


RED POLL. 


Red Polied Gattie 


Young bulls for sale of breeding ages, also a num- 
ber of very promising calves coming on. 


MYRON SCHENCK, Algona, Ia. 


AYRSHIRES. 


























EGISTERED AYRSHIRE CATTLE—- 

Some advance registry cows, one yr. bull from 

advance resistry stock. Also bull and heifer calves 
for sale. E.R. McConnell, Wellington, O., R. 4. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


BOARS AND RAMS 


The Towa State College is offering for sale a choice 
lot of Duroc, Chester White, Poland-China, Berkshire 
and Hampshire boars and gilts. Also a few Oxford, 
Shropshire and Hampshire ram lambs. At the 


DIVISION OF AGRICULTURE 
lowa State College, Ames, lowa 


Percheron Stallions and Mares 


The big rugged kind at farmers’ prices. Can 
furnish a carload. Write for prices and infor- 
mation. Address 
A. R. IVES. 





Delavan. Wisconsin 


Pedigreed Live Stock & 


JAY H. GRATON Real Estate Auctioneer 


teference, my hundreds of satisfied customers 
whose addresses will be glad!y sent to anyone desir- 
ingsame. Write for dates. 
MIATCHELL. SO. DAK. 


Berkshire Boars 


to offer of spring farrow. One very choice fall boar. 
Everything cholera immune. Boars in fine condi- 
tion and we feel sure will please the buyer. 

Cc. s. BUCKLEY. Holstein, lowa 











POLAND-CHINA BOARS FOR SALE 

B's Expansion. a very good breeder, weight near 700 
in very thin condition. could be fed to weigh 1000. I 
am keeping 15 of his gilts is the reason for selling 
him. Also one good fal! pig and three spring boar 
pigs sired by B’s Expansion. 
ae yg 


A. BISSONNETT Charles City, lowa. 


Registered Percheron Stallion 


for sale, blue roan, three years old, weight 1700. A 
good one. Address fur particulays and price, 








S. ANDERSON & SONS, Spirit Lake, lowa 


TAMWORTH BOARS 


and’ good ones. C. 5S. MULKS, Riceville, lows 














